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JVo man who hath tasted learninft, hut will confess the maiiy wayi of 
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Art. I.—major CHESNEY’S INDIAN tOLITYs 

“ TT^IAT experimentum in corpore vili.” This sentouco; wc 
_ll fear, is a more true than flattering abstract of the deal¬ 
ings of the British Government with India since the acquisition 
ol the Dewani; and, besides the family physicians, so to speak, 
who had the power to force their prescriptions on the patient, 
there has been, at least of late years, no hick of volunteers wait¬ 
ing to be called in to consultation, and provided, each of them, 
with his own infallible nostrum. 

We ha.ve now before us the latest, or one of the latest of these 
prescriptions, in Major Ckesney^s work, which we may begitt.^|gr; 
admitting to be far above the average of similar production!^ 
The author evidently knows his own meaning, which is not always 
the case; and, moreover, writes so that none of his readers can 
misunderstand him. He has, besides, a manifest disbelief, as 
novel as it is refreshing, in the ordinary popular panaceas, wbetlijpr 
anicuts, education, joint-stockeries, or British barristers of five 
years^ standing. 

Ubi plurs nitent—non ego panda 4 

“ Offendar maculia.*’ 

When a writer on Indian Policy can compoi|^«^Jbabk df 482 
pages without once talking of “ development * of resourdes,’^ 
“ Anglo-Saxon energy,*' or “progress," he may surely be for-; 
given for a little fit of enthusiasm, rather be sure, 

(oide page 189), hpropm of those dis^use-ries pf |ustiee which' 
the natives in the Mofussil call V Petti'-OoateJ^ (We i^eil as thg^ 
pronounce), and for the expenditure of m i(pa|;e 
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et seg.), Jirsty that the word ** Presidency" means three different 
things ; and secondly, that it now-a-days means nothing at all. 

To pass, however, to a serious consideration of Major Chesney’s 
statements and proposals. He has, while reviewing Anglo-Indian 
Polity generally, divided the subject into four principal heads, 
viz.. Civil Administration properly so called, Military Matters, 
Public Works, and Finance together with Currency. 

It would be impossible, in the space of a magazine article, 
fully to discuss all the topics adverted to by Major Chosneyi^ 
Fortunately, the several heads admit of being easily distin¬ 
guished ; and we propose to notice, first and separately, the pro¬ 
positions which he has advanced touching Civil Administration. 

His first proposal is, that the three existing Civil Services 
^ould be fused into one; and in support of this he argues 
tjbat Bengal Civilians have occasionally been employed in My¬ 
sore, and that a Madras Civilian may, under the existing 
rules, be transferred from a Canarese to a Tamil-speaking dis¬ 
trict. He likewise urges that the present system operates un¬ 
fairly in depriving the Madras and Bombay Civilians of their 
proportionate share of the higher appointments under the 
Supreme Government, and thereby produces needless class jea¬ 
lousies. 


The first of these arguments wo think he meets himself. He 
admits that Civilians on first appointment should still, as at 
present, select, before leaving England, that portion of India in 
which they will serve ; and that the* smaller Administrations 
should still, as at present, indent upon the Government of 
India for the servants they may require. The proposal, there¬ 
fore, simply comes to this, that the Madras and Bombay foxes 
should be consoled for the cutting off of their tails, or distinctive 


appellations, by causing the Bengal fox to lose his. Whether 
this result is worth the trouble of another amalgamation, we, with 
the result of one such arrangement before us, must take leave to 
deUibt, Aa the second argument, if the best officers are not 
Secretariat, and so forth, because they happen to 
^Ife BomVl bv Madras Establishments, the fault must 
,lian in the ntere ejjiJsteac© of these, separate 

himself, ;while pbintiog out 
'Jtibuil^ihahMSovernmients', there' 
|p[ the 'Gov^n'ments. 

of 'these es- 
amhii bodies mclude 
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a larger proportionate number of high functionaries, Councillors, 
Supreme Judges, and so forth, than the former large one. That, 
therefore, Bengal Civilians should hold the greater part of the 
higher appointments under the Supreme Government, is nothing 
more than equitable. Finally, we think the proposed arrange¬ 
ment would rather increase than diminish any jealousy that 
may now exist. As matters stand, if one officer at Rurigpore 
is superseded by one at Gya, or an officer at Delhi by another 
at Peshawur, at least the superseded knows the why and where¬ 
fore ; and the tests to which successful and unsuccessful have 
been subjected, are similar. It would be a very different thing 
to be passed over in the general list in favor of an officer serving 
in Scinde or Malabar, subjected as the latter must be to dif-** 
ferent tests, and unknown as must be his merits or demerits. 
Moreover, the e^jirit de corps of an old Service is worth preserv¬ 
ing, even at the cost of much greater inconvenience than the 
present divided state of the Services entails. 

What amount of independence, especially as regards money 
matters, may safely be left to the local Administration, is a 
very interesting subject of enquiry. 

Nothing can, primd fade, be more tempting to those charged 
with the administration of any province than to be told— 
“ Raise your own taxes in your own way ; pay your fixed quota 
to the Supreme Government; and spend the rest on your pro¬ 
vince, at your own discretion.” The question is, how far this is 
practicable. First, as to the fixed quota, no doubt the Home ex¬ 
penses, as those for the debt, army, telegraphs, and such like, 
must be shared pro raid among the provinces, and a province is 
not always entitled to carry to its sole credit the entire revenue 


collected within its territorial limits. Major Chesney admits that 
the adjustment of the quotas would be extremely difficult, and 
must be to a certain extent arbitrary ; but let us grant it effected, 
and matters arranged suitably for a period of peace. How is an 
adjustment to be effected when the army charges, for exaibple, 
are swollen by war, or when one of the pauper provinceif 
referred to by Major Chesney becomes for the moment 
spoilt child of the Supreme Government, and cries out 
extra'grant'? ^ We have got s* email war on hand 
not know how soon we may have argreafone, 
expenses may prove nedessar^ for 
graphs or military ;Tailways 


quotas, instead of hakif fikedj w 
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ed. Unless, however, fixed permanently, or nearly so, the whole 
advantage of the proposed arrangement disappears; for no pro¬ 
vincial Government could tell from one year to another what 
amount of revenue it would have at its own disposal: and Ben¬ 
gal, for example, might find that sums raised by a taxation, only 
not severe because levied for the immediate benefit of the pro¬ 
vince, were drained away to meet the cost of a Persian expedi¬ 
tion, or of a railway from Rangoon to China. No provincial 
Governor would, under these circumstances, feel much inclined to 
lay on extra taxation; and if he had a surplus, his natural ten¬ 
dency would be to spend it hastily, and probably, because hasti¬ 
ly, rashly, before the Supreme Government could lay hands 
it. 

We think, therefore, that, despite many objections which may 
undoubtedly be uigcd, the present plan of distributing the gross 
revenue among the provinces, is, on the whole, fairer than the 
proposed demi-independence. But this conclusion by no means 
affects Major Chesney’s next proposal. He lays down, and we 
think with perfect truih, that uniformity of taxation in a country 
circumstanced like India is at once a political blunder of the 
first magnitude, and at the same time bad finance. Of all the 
mistakes made since 1857, beyond doubt the two greatest have 
been,' the general tax bills and the uniform police. The Punjab, 
Bengal, and Madras, resemble each other no more than do Spain, 
France, and Russia. The Russian Government derives far the 
largest item of its revenue from an excise on spirits. This would 
^eld a mere trifle in Spain. A very considerable item of the 
French revenues arises from a tax on furniture. This would be 


almost unproductive in Russia. To come to India itself, octroi 
could hardly be levied in the country-towns of Bengal, scattered, 
buded in jungle, and often accessible by half adozen out-of- 
tbe^way creeks : it is raised without difficulty in the compact 
v oltes pf the Punjab. In 1813, if we remember rightly, an insur- 
Cfikused by the levy of a house-tax, was suppressed by a 
. force, with eomc difficulty, in the town of Bareilly. A 

! without trouble in Bengal The Muhla- 

liicensC'.taat on-trades and professions, 
t^„the more-general 






ItnU’.is 




ferU) be the lule^ and each 
flirted to judge what 
But m de not 
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see the necessity for vesting the existing provincial Councils with 
fuller powers, or setting up potty Parliaments where they do 
not now exist. It should suffice that the local Ooverumetit 
made out a good case for each tax to the Supreme Government, 
and that the latter gave its jiat m 

Having treated of the taxing power which should be confer¬ 
red on each of the local Administrations, Major Chesney proceeds 
to consider the constitution of the Administrations thcnibelvcs. 
He would, apparently, take a little dignity from the Governments 
of Madias and llombay, adding a little to the three Lieutenant 
Govoinmcnts, and a good deal to the Chief Conimi'^sionerships. 
lie sets out by proving, which wo think, at least for Indian read¬ 
ers, was hardly necessary, that the duties of the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor of Bengal are more important and complex, and his 
authority more oxtimsive, than those of the Governors of Ma¬ 
dras and Bombay. While, therefoie, he would raise the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor to the higher title, he concludes, on the whole, 
that the office should be iilled by an official of Indian expori- 
eiico. 

Upon this conclusion the question of Council or no Council 
scorns entirely to depend. That a Council is not required in 
the Punjab or North-West, where every one admits that tho 
Governor must be an Indian officer, Major Chesney lays down ; 
and experience seems to boar him out. Were tho three Gov¬ 
ernments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, likewise certain to be 
presided over by Indian officers, we should feel much inclined to 
doubt the utility of a Council in any of them. 

All Governors, no doubt, occasionally want advice: the differ¬ 
ence is that, whereas an Indian officer, like a grown man, may 
be trusted to know when he wants physic, and left to take it 
himself, a Home or Colonial Governor must, like a child, havo 
the physic presented to him, whether he asks for it or not, 
and must be compelled to take it: or, in other words, be must 
have a Council of experienced and responsible officers, possessed 
of a right to know all that is being done, and entitled to tender 
and place on record their advice. 

This is in sutistanoe what is laid down by Mr. Hill in the 
passage quoted by Major Chesney ; for it is only inexperienc^ 
Governors who are there referred to. Whether the of 

adding a Council to such a Governor does not oYisrrreig^ mf 
vantages to be derived from his non-connexi(!^;^%ittiU^ iSeryioe^ 
may, we think, very fsirly be questioned* ' 
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Even should there ho a Council, we question much the advnn- 
ta^e of including in i^^, as suggested by Major Chesney, a non- 
official member. The collective opinion of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, which tlie Governor, be he who he may, can always 
procuie, must be^of more weight than the individual opinion of 
any one meichant or settler : and it is not likely that a legal 
member would be secured for such a Council, whose opinion 
would be as valuable as that of the legal members of the Su¬ 
preme Council, or the Ciiief Justice of the High Couit, ou the 
presence of one of whom at least the Governor of Bengal may 
safely reckon. 

Major Chesney urges, as has often been urged before, that 
' Bengal, as now constituted, is too large for any one man to 
manage. Very plausilile arguments may be advanced, no doubc, 
in support of this view; but we should have beeu more im¬ 
pressed by them had the question been first mooted, or the fiist 
complaint of ovor-woik made, by any of the four Lientenant- 
Goveruors who have succeed(‘d each other in Bengal. Wo cannot 
think inferences drawn from the Orissa catastroplie, or the 
backward state of Assam, in any way conclusive. The former 
could only have been avoided by the existence of roads and har¬ 
bours ; and that roads and harbours did not exist, was due to no 
fault of any Lieiitonaiil-Governor, but solely to the fact that the 
province of Bengal generally had not been assigned sufficient 
money to make them : and the caso^ of Assam is similar. The* 
successive Lieutenant-Governors have had aheavy ancai of work 
undone upon thoir hands ; and, while their paying districts 
stood in w^ant of so much, could hardly como as veiy sturdy 
beggars upon the Supreme Oovernmout on behalf of their 
pauper provinces. 

In favour of cutting off Orissa from Bengal, Major Chesney 
argues that at certain seasons it is almost impossible to got 
fr<»m Calcutta to Cuttack, either by sea or land. But surely 
the mere appointment of a separate Administration will not 
lUpphr roads or harbours; it will, on the contrary, rather divert 
tb official establishments the sums needed for these ; while, 
should roads and harbours be constructed, to say nothing of the 
aans^ uow id progress Cuttack will be at least as acce&sible 
Caloutth bs is Chittagong, which nobody has proposed to 
If) British Burmah, although it contains a considerable 
mgh M to language, the difference between 

ao very much greater than that which 
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exists between the Bengali of Calcutta or Hughli, aud the Patois 
of the cab tern districts. 

Wo think the same arguments apply against the t^xcision of 
Assam. The poits of Bengal are the ports of Assam, and tiie 
latter province has, in proportion to its size, quite as great an 
interest in the state of the Hooghly or Mutlah as any distiict 
of Bengal Proper. If it really takes a month lor Assam officials 
to get an answer from Calcutta, theappropiiate rcunodv seems to 
be more railways or steamers, not more separate Aclminislritions. 
Besides, to carry out to their logical conclusion the aiguments 
urged for the separation of Assam, much more must go \Mtli it. 
fSylhet and Cachar are also tea-growing tracts, with liitheito a 
small administrative staff. If, as we presume, it is inteiuleil 
that the motto of the Chief Commissioner of independent Assam 
be, * I'e deum laudamus,* or something equivalent, these dis¬ 
tricts must follow in the wake of the northern pi evince, together 
with the hill-tracts which separate them. Now, these hill-tracts 
contain by far the best steam-coal in India—in what quantities no 
oiu‘ can very exactly say. To the hhipping interest of Calcutta, 
these mines aie, or ought to be, of the greatest importance ; and 
W(‘ question how far it would be advisable to withdiaw the tract 
which contains them, from the cognizance of the Government in 
which Calcutta is situated Major Chosney admits the great 
increase of expeudituie which the separation wtiuld entail, and 
was, we think, bound to mak(' out a stronger case than cun be 
done by repeating the platitude that justice is likely to Vie 
better administered where there are many magistrates than 
where there are few. 

Weio any district to be removed from the juiisdiction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Beng.il, we should feel inclined to select 
Behar, a country inhabited by a totally diffeient race. It has, it 
is true, been subjected to the permanent settlement, Imt so have 
Zillahs Benares, Ghazeepore, and Mirzapore, in the North-West 
Piovuices. Were the transfer of Behar carried out, one of the 
results would be, that all the opium-growing districts would b0 
under the same Government,—a fact which would facilitate the 
reduction, if desired, of the Bengal Bevenue !^ard to a aipj^# 
Commissioner of llevenue or Finance. 

No impoitant suggestions occur in this paflP of 
fore UB, touching the Goveriimente of Utt. 

(Iras, Bombay, Burmah, and tha Central W 
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come to Oudh, Major Chesney deprecates its annexation to 
the North-West Provinces, on, as it seems to us, insuflBciont 
grounds. The differences in land tenure between Oudh and 
part of the North-West Provinces, are no greater than exist 
already between diflferent parts of these Provinces ; for example, 
the districts of Cawnpore and Benares. Neither is it necessary to 
enquire whether Oudh can or cannot afford to pay for a senate 
Governor ; the question being whether the Stafi of the jjji^ha- 
bad Government, its Board, perhaps, being re-inforced’ by one 
member, and its High Court by an additional Judge, can 
or cannot manage Oudli in addition to its present territories ? 
We thirdc it could. The railways and roads now existing and 
in progress make it quite as easy for the Governor of the joint 
provinces of Allahabad and Oudh to see all his districts, as 
it is for the Governor of Bengal to see the districts of Bengal 
Proper only ; and the whole territory lies compactly together, 
besides being inhabited, from end to end, by the same race. 

Major Chesney’s next proposal is, that the status of Chief 
Commissioners should be raised, by conferring on them the title 
of Governor, and allowing them Aides-de-Camp: one of the 


arguments being, that as matters now stand, the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner must, if a bachelor, write his own dinner invitatjous, and, 
we persume, though it is not stated, look after his own pickles. 
This is really too absurd. Macaulay tells us how, in the time 
of the later Stuarts, a domestic Chaplain was generally re(iuir- 
ed to take a wife with the living to which ho was presented. 
Why not carry out the principle here, by requiring Private 
Secretaries, if bachelors, to take a wife along with their Chief 
jGbmttiissionerships, and thus dispose of the momentous question 
^the dinner notes, without any charge to Government. 
fi.As to outward display, the natives no dQubt think a great 
it . to be consistent, let us carry the principle out to 
fcy require all hakims** to goto office in gilt 
ided by chobdars ; retain Mr. Gilbert Scott in 
to gothicize or palladi^nize our public buildings, 
SN^^I^b'wior the'm^Bt'part of what, for want of abetter 
¥fijdl .the keraniesque order of architecture ; and 
Goveruors-General or Lieutenant- 

'tke actual Cabi- 
a8;the‘ stolid'-of affairs 
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prosumal)Iy known to Indian readers. Ills lemarks, however, 
on Mune pioposed alterations in the composition of the Council 
ure well worthy of notice The addition of a native mernher to 
the Executivo Conned ho depn'cates, and, as we think, with 
nmch reason. The appoint inent of any one prince could not 
fail to mortify all the others,—men who value preCodouco so 
much, that there is jirohably not ono anioii" them who would 
imt prefer the curtailment of ttis territories to .i n'dnetion in his 
salute ; and the appointment of any native under princely 
rank would give deadly olfence to all the royal houses of 
India. 


As to a non-olKcial meniher, Major Chesney has very well 
sln‘wn that the Englisli community do not require such a mem¬ 
ber for any jiraclical purpose ; and that if an additional mem her 
were wanted, a better selection might bo made from the ofticial 
boily. Tlicro is, however, much fori'o in tho reason given foM 
adding to the Council a member whose special duty should 
supt'rvision of tho Public Works Department; and it miglit be 
l(‘ft an open question, whether a skilled English Engineer should 
not bo ailmissible to the appointment, as well as ollieers of tho 
Indian Services. Of the Legislative Couneil as at present exist¬ 
ing, perhaps the best tliat can bo said is, that it is harmless, with, 
at most, a slight tendency to over-legislation. More anti moro 
('l.ihorate laws are, no doubt, needed in the present day, than 
before ; and the executive duties oi the Supreme Council 
have inereased. Ou the other hand, that body now contains one 
inorahcr who.se sole fur.ction is the preparation of laws, and 
there seems nothing impossible in an anangemeiit by which tho 
It'gal member should, in communication with the local Govern¬ 
ments, prepare such bills as are needeil, and leave them to 
be passed by the Supreme Council alone, witliout the formal¬ 
ity—for it is nothing more—of a deliale. 

On the vexed question of the future capital of India, Major 
Chesuey’s arguments carry much weigiit. We think, ^indeedy 
that ho under-rates the extreme strength of the position^ of"' 
Calcutta, accessible to friends, and inaccessible to enoloaiC" 
from our true basis, the sea; and under-rates the danger 
an isolation of the Supremo Government 
inilar position, by a sudden revolt, as tUe^ 
meut was i.solated in the fort of Agt% in 
of the Calcutta climate he has, W0 
weight Governor.s-General of the 




mMiOh 
ought 
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not to be, more delicate than those of the past j and Calcutta is 
certainly not more unhealthy than when Warren Hastings and 
Lord Wellesley ruled there. As against the claims of Bombay 
and Poona, and the clap-trap proposal for erecting a new capi¬ 
tal somewhere near Jubbulpore, the arguments advanced seem 
conclusive. 


The claim is clearly between Calcutta and Simla, the respect¬ 
ive advantages and disadvantages of which seem pretty equally 
balanced; or if there be a diflFerence, Simla should have the pre¬ 
ference, on account of the greater independency which the trans¬ 
fer of the Supreme Government would leave to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. 

If Major Chesney's work be meant for Indian as well as 
English readeVs, his chapters on the organization of Regulation 
and Non-Regulation districts seem to us rather jejune. To the 
ordinary English reader, no doubt the term “ Magistrate’* 
suggests nothing but Bow Street, wife beating, and charges of 
being drunk and disorderly ; and the “ Collector” is a compound 
of Mr. Lillyrich and Joseph Sedley. But Indian readers know 
on these subjects all that Major Chesney sets down, and more ; 
and would have been glad to see a discussion of several of 
the most points touching district management for instance. To 
one of the most important adminatrative topics of the present 
day, the Police system, he gives but a sentence or two in page 
183, and a chance allusion in page 291. 

It might have been supposed that'a writer who, in his chap¬ 
ter on taxation, has pointed out so clearly the danger and 
absurdity of treating all the provinces of India as precisely 
alikh in all matters, would have noticed the still greater blunder 
and absurdity of establishing the same Police force over the 
^ whole country, and of employing the same organization in the 
case of the warlike Pathan or Punjabi that has been given to 
iiiBongal policemen, the majority of whom are very nearly, if not 
■ as much afraid of standing behind a loaded musket iu 

1 hands as before one in somebody else's, and wbo never 

ao^|ljit'''themseIyes to *' tired nature^s sweet restorer” with sucli\ 


devotioia as when posted on sentry. There must be armed 
how^vet, to watch jails and treasuries ; and these in 
be fotoigpers. 

^Hindostanis, however, are for Police purposes 
in Bengal as Europeans would be, 




^ I ^ r 

, from the climate. Unfortunately, it 
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was IhoufirUt fit, in a country where the fighting and writing 
cImss(‘s are as different as an Italian Soprani from a grenadier of 
the old Guard, to establish a force destined to fulfil very differ¬ 
ent duties, each man of which should bo ready in turn to 
discharge any one of the duties in question TJiis was not all. 
^J’liat p(Tsonal concentrated power so necessary in India, whereof 
the district officer, owing to the great authority of the judicial 
branch, had oven before perhaps too little, was for a time almost 
rc'duced to a nullity by the partial and ill-defined independence 
conceded to comparatively inexperienced District yuperinteud- 
ents of Police. , 

That error ha*?, it is true, been remedied, so far as the nature 
of the case admits. The Magistrate has full power to order and 
punish ; ho has none to rewaid : to the Police he is merely a 
jealous master,—^an incarnation of punishment. 

Secrecy, so essential in Police matters, is, under this double 
Government, practically unattainable. Every repoi t and order 
luis to bo filtered through half a dozen channels, among which it 
is very fortunate if there be not more than one leaky ; and as 
to expense, we wish Major Chesney, who is an accountant, Iiad 
given a table of the cost of the now Police in Bengal Proper 
alone, from the date of their first harlequinade in life-guard plus 
horso-mai inc uniform, down to this date of their decadence. 
\Yhat sliall we say of those wonderful functionaries, the Deputy 
Inspectors-General, whether they appeared to greater advantage 
ui the taking of their salary, or when stirring up some reluc¬ 
tant Superiiitendenli to a fight with his Magistrate ! They re¬ 
mind us of tlio manner in which Benjamin Franklin suppressed 
titles in America. Washington had always been “His Excel¬ 
lency," and it was intended that future Presidents should bear 
the same title. There was some doubt, however, about the 
Vice-President, which Franklin solved by proposing, “ His Most 
Superfluous Highness since which all Yaukeedom have rested 
content with “ Mister.” 

It should not, however, be forgotten, because the thing has a 
ridiculous side to it, that this Police really contains elements 
of very considerable danger. In page 291, Major Chesnoy 
states that the enormous reduction in the Native Army has 
been rendered possible only by the number of armed men 
embodied in the Police. 

That the red-turbaued heroes, at least of would not 

be formidable to the smallest force in a milit^lig|||Bmt of view, is * 
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true beyond doubt. But it must be remembered that these armed 
bodies are scattered across districts where, formerly, there wore 
no armed men ; that they are minutely acquainted with these dis¬ 
tricts, being mostly natives of that in which they serve ; and that 
men who would run from a squad of European troops, though the 
latter were only one to twenty, might yet hnd courage to knock a 
sleeping Collector on the head, loot a treasury, and break open a 
jail. The reduction of the Native Army serving mostly out of its 
own district, massed together, and capable of being watched 
as the Police cannot be, may have been too dearly purchased 
at such a price. Nor, if the red coat mutinied, have we any 
security that the blue coat will not : “ nirniuni ne credo colori.^' 
He has not quite so much pay, a very much harder life of 
it, and a much greater opportunity of hiding himself safely away 
after doing mischief. That the new force is more moral or h.'ss 
tyrannical than the old, may be true ; but wc never met a native, 
high or low, who thought so ; and we have s])oken on the subject 
with zemindar, ryot, mahajun, pleader, fine old Hindh gen¬ 
tleman of the olden time’^ and “ Young Bengaland finally, we 
doubt much of its greater efficiency, swathed as it is in red tape. 
Eggs may be hatched by steam, but thieves will hardly be 
caught by machinery. 

Besides the Police, there is another subject of great importance, 
on which we should have been glad to have had Major Cliesney’s 
opinion at much greater length : that is, Government education. 
He gives, in page 205, et set/., a short account of the establish¬ 
ments maintained ; and, again, in page 262, refers to the system 
of the Government Schools. The most important of these, un¬ 
doubtedly, are the Zillah Schools and Government Colleges, or 
High Schools as they might more correctly be named. Wo 
think it is high time to consider the condition of these schools. 
When they were first set up, it may have-been advisable to offer 
a premium, in some sort, for the study of English—both lan¬ 
guage and literature. That necessity, however, no longer exists ; 
and it remains to be considered whether these colleges and 
schools j^ould be any longer maintained on their present foot¬ 
ing. Liige as the Government grant for the purpose of educa¬ 
tion has oeen of late yoars, it is but* as a drop iu the ocean 
compared with the wants of the country. So long as the ryot 
is, through ignorance, at the mercy of the mahajun and zemin¬ 
dar, it l^^mes a question whether there is not positive Wrong 
injustice in paying out of the Government revenue for any 
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portion whatever of the edneation of those who are in a position 
to pay for their own, whether at school or university. An 
exception must as yet be made, no doubt, in the case of the Me¬ 
dical and Engineering Colleges, and perhaps, also, on the ground 
of long prescription, in favor of the Madrissa and Sanscrit Col¬ 
leges. But there the grants should stop. Of two young men, 
one elects to be a cloth-dealer ; the other wishes, as a writer, or, 
if possible, something better, to obtain Government or private 
employ. We hold that the Government is no more bound to 
furnish the latter gratis with his stock-in-trade, which is his edu¬ 
cation, than the former with his first supply of Manchester 
goods. 

Even were these schools a legitimate object of expenditure 
in the abstract, they are not, as now conducted. Not only does 
the system of management, as well shown by Major Chesney in 
page 262, render them disliked and disused by the native gentry 
generally, but, for one important class, we mean the Mussulman, 
no pro\fision has been made at all. We know of no school that 
teaches Persian; and of very few that profess to teach Arabic 
or even Urdh. Yet to tho Mussulman gentleman of Bengal, 
Urdu is all that French is to an English gentleman ; while 
Arabic a,nd Persian arc to him in the place of the English¬ 
man's Latin, Greek, and Hebrew at once. An important class, 
whom it would politically be far more important to attach to our • 
Government, and introduce to European knowledge and ways 
of thought, than the sons of the parvenu shop-keepers and 
mukhtars who now crowd the schools, is thus almost entirely cut 
off from the educational system as it stands. There is political 
danger in this ; and there is also much danger from the crowd of 
lads annually turned out of the University, without employment, 
or the prospect of it, without a profession, unable to dig, and 
ashamed to beg of any one save Government. In short, the 
system pursued is not educating the gentry or the lower classes, 
and is educating the bourgeoisie out of their proper sphere, 
in great part at the cost of the State. 

There is little to be said Apropos of Major Chesney’s chapters 
on the Covenanted Civil Service and on Military Civilians. It is 
now too late to enquire whether nomination or competition has 
been moat successful. If the latter, so much the better, fot it 
seems fixed ; if the former, so much the worse, for the system 
cannot be restored. How selection should be made, affects rather 
education in England than the efficiency of the soleptetj officers in 
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India; for we cordially apjree with Major Chesney in his conclu¬ 
sion, that a body of English gentlemen of sutficicnt age, and sub¬ 
jected to a test examination sufficient to exclude dunces, will, 
after going through a practical Indian training, turn out almost 
G([ually efficient, however they may have been selected in the 
first instance. The admission of natives to tlie Civil Service will 
be more conveniently considered, when we come to coi)si<ler 
the chapter treating of Uiicovenanted Servants, which we now 
come to. 

Major Chesney gives a brief but clear description of that huge 
and heterogeneous mass which comprises the majority of per¬ 
sons in public employ, from a chaprasi up to a native judge of 
the High Court, or a Director of Public Instruction. He, like, we 
believe, every one else, thinks this unorganized body in need of 
some classification ; and his first remedy is that the tables of pre¬ 
cedence for India be re-adjusted. To a certain extent this is, 
no doubt, feasible. For example, the officers of the Education 
Department, who are now mostly men from English universities, 
might very well he classified apart, and receive relative rank. 
But how can the great mass of appointments bo dealt with ? 
Shall precedence be made to depend on amount of salary, or 
amount of white blood? How can the proper relation of a Vice- 
Sub-Deputy Assistant Opium Agent to an Assistant Patrol of 
Customs or a Deputy Collector of the 6th class, with powers of a 
'Sjlbordlnate Magistrate of the 2nd grade, be adjusted? Are we 
to'imitate the old Spanish colonial legislature, 'which solemnly 
enacted that octoroons se tiene por bianco?” Imagine the 
rummaging among the records of Kyderpore and the peccadil¬ 
loes of long defunct Colonels and Collectors brought in unseemly 
fashion to the light! What an apple of discord would not be 
thrown into hitherto peaceable stations ! There shall be two 
women out of society; the one shall be taken, and the other left. 
Precedence-quarrels arc already a great deal too frequent j 
and we think Indian society is very little obliged to Major 
Chesney for a suggestion which could not fail to multiply them 
ad infinUum, 

^ Major Chaney’s next proposition is a good deal more prac¬ 
tical, though at the same time it opens a wide field for discus- 
alop. He lays down what we conceive to be the true doctrine, 
nsUnely, that when an appointment can be equally well filled by 
a native and by a European, Government is under a moral ob- 
ligarien. to^^lect the former; but that having selected a Euro- 
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pean, there is nothing objectionable in recognizing bis special 
wants in the matter of leave, or otherwise. The question thus 
arises, what posts should be reserved for Europeans ? Not the 
Deputy Magi.stracies, for the bulk of officers holding these ap- 
muutments are natives; and if a Native Deputy is fit to be in 
diarge of Sub-Division A, or the Treasury at Sudder Station B, 
he is fit for a similar post anywhere else. Not the Subordi¬ 
nate Judicial Department, for a similar reason. The Education 
Department is, in the higher grade, already in the hands of Eng¬ 
lish university men, and should remain so; while the Customs 
and Subordinate Opium Departments are, we believe, chiefly 
officered by East Indians, with a small admixture of Europeans. 

It is impossible to go through all the classes of employes; 
but we think it no unreasonable conclusion that nineteen out of 
twenty appointments in what is called the Uncovenanted Ser¬ 
vice might be just as well filled by natives as by Europeans. 
Of the remaining five per cent, perhaps half are of the nature of 
the Customs Patrol appointments on the North-West Customs 
line. These cannot be better filled than, as we believe, has 
been the practice, by the selection of well conducted and intel¬ 
ligent Non-Commissioned officers among the European Regi¬ 
ments. The other two and a half per cent, should be filled 
by Covenanted Civilians. 

Wore wo not blinded by habit, it would appear prepostoroiiij • 
to have two different Services, both composed of Europeans, for 
doing the civil work of the country. Either the present sys¬ 
tem of selecting Covenanted officers is the best, and therefore 
ought to be extended to all posts which require to be filled by 
European gentlemen, or else better men are likely to be selected 
as the European members of the Uncovenanted Service now 
are; and if this be so, importing Covenanted Europeans is more 
than useless. Whichever be the case, the argument for a uni¬ 
form Service remains unaffected. 

Major Chesney urges the hardship imposed on Uncovenanted 
Servants in the judicial and revenue lines by the prohibition 
of rising. Here he mokes a mistake at the very outset He 
says (page 257) of the Native Judicial Service: So ill-paid 
a Judicial Service is probably not to be found in any other part 
of the world.” We have taken the pains of comparing with the 
pay receivable by Native Judges, tlie allowance drawn by 
French Judges of corresponding powers, and have found the re¬ 
sult altogetlier more favorable oreover, 
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French Jiulgos are, as a rule, better paid than Austrian, Prus¬ 
sian, or Italian officers of similar grades. Till recently, the Chief 
Justice of the State of New York received only from £900 to 
£1200 a year, equal to Rs. 750 or 1000 per mensem, and the 
Subordinate Judges very much less. It is not wise in contro^ 
versy to lay down statements derived from one's inner con¬ 
sciousness ; and this is what Major Ghesney has done. 

In advocating the advancement of TJneovenanted Servants to 
the higher posts now hold by Covenanted Civilians, he has also, 
as appears to us, mistaken the force of the argument that the 
present holders accepted their appointments with the knowledge 
that there was a point beyond which they could not advance. 
It may be taken as an axiom that every man makes the best 
bargain for himself he can, and sells himself to the highest pur¬ 
chaser. The Covenanted Civilians receive, on the average, 
higher salaries than the Uncovenanted Servants; yet, as Major 
Chesney has himself pointed out in Chapter IX., the induce¬ 
ments offered fail to tempt the dlite of the English public schools 
and universities. Yet it is acknowledged on all liands that 
the very best article procurable is required ; and therefore, 
raising the salaries of the Uncovenanted Servants to the Civi¬ 
lian standard, is a pure bonus of the difference, granted, with¬ 
out reason, to a man who might have been had cheaper. If 
Uncovenanted Servants suffice, the proper course would bo, to 
cease filling up vacancies among, the Civilians, and let the 
Service die out; not to pay men Rs. 2000, who can be had for 
Rs. 1000 at their own valuation. < 

It must at the same time be admitted that there may be, 
from time to time, cases of such extraordinary merit as to re¬ 
quire an exceptional arrangement in their favour. The difficulty 
might, we conceive, be easily met by the grant of a personal 
allowance, which, while it enables Government to reward a de- 
'‘serving individual, does not bind it to maintain a highly paid 
post on the chance that somebody may hereafter deserve it. 

How far, and in what way, natives of rank can be admit¬ 
ted to Goyernment service, is a very delicate question. On the 
one b^ndj there is no doubt tbat the elevation, of which there 
hw ^ieeb! repeoRy several instances in Bengal, of ministerial 
queers to the posts of Deputy Collectors and such like, would, if 
systematically Jn-Pofe do more to improve the class of Amlah, 
than oven a larger increase of pay than that recently granted, 
the hand, it would be most desirable to secure the 
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aid of tlie native gentry ; and it is quite certain that they will 
not be content to rise from the ranks. 

An attempt has been made to make use of the zemindars of 
Bengal as Honorary Magistrates, and has not been by any means 
a success ; not, so far as we have been able to learn, owing to 
positive mal'feasance, but rather to carelessness, ignorance, and 
procrasrination. There are, no doubt, in most zillahs, three or 
four well meaning men who might, without fear of their indulg¬ 
ing in corruption or tyranny, be entrusted with limited magisteri¬ 
al powers; but if they are to inflict any other punishments 
than petty fines, if they require ahajut, police guard, and so 
forth, what Government gains by employing them is not so very 
manifest 

That the Act under which the first appointments of Deputy 
Collectors took place was passed with the intention that they 
sliould lie, as far as passible, nominated on the recommendation 
of the ("ollector from among the cadets of good families resident 
in tlie. district, wo infer from the wording, whether rightly or 
wrongly. It might be worth while to try, whether the practice 
could not be to some extent revived, with the safe-guard of post¬ 
ing the nominee to a district other than his own. Indeed, we 
think that the subordinate Executive, though perhaps not the 
Judicial, Service would be best filled if half the appointments 
were given to ministerial officers of approved service, and the 
other half to the class just referred to. 

As to the admission of natives to the Covenanted Service 
by competition or otherwise, the case may be stated very briefly. 
Either English gentlemen are required to conduct civil duties 
in India, or they are not. If they are, they will not come for¬ 
ward if liable to service under a native. Tbe prejudice may be 
unreasonable and ur.generoiis, but it exists; and no amount of 
argument will suffice to remove it. Setting aside the national 
pride of conquerot s, the Anglo-Saxon races both in England and 
its colonies, and America, have an inveterate dislike to the dark 
skin, which is shared by no other European race, certainly not 
by French or Spanish, though possibly Dutch Or Danes feel it 
to a slighter de^ee. Thus, Native Civilians, however appointed, 
could not be employed in district duty along with Europeans, ibnfc 
must be restricted to such posts as Customs, Accounts Depart¬ 
ment, and such like. But it k not these posts that the native 
gentry covet. 

c 
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Of all the absurd and incorrect statements advanced here 
and in England by those engaged in discussing Indian topics, 
none is more absurd and incorrect than the popidar allega¬ 
tion, which is generally swallowed without reflection, that 
the Indian Mofussil offlcers are not trained Judges or lawyers. 
The inference is, of course, that every English barristet is such ; 
which we beg leave to question. To be a trained lawyer, means 
nothing more than that the person of whom it is predicated, 
has, either by reading, by acting as an advocate, or by pre¬ 
siding as a Judge, made himself acquainted with a certain code, 
or cod^es of law, together with*any authoritative exposition thereof, 
which there may be. In this view, the Mofussil Magistrate 
or Judge is not a trained lawyer quoad English law; but neither 
is the barrister quoad Indian law ; while they are on a par as to 
their ignorance of that great boily of- Roman law which forms, 
substantially, the basis of the vai ioiis German codes, of Scotch 
law, and of the “ Code Napole‘'n.” 

As to training as a Judge, to quote Sir John Grant, “ a Civilian 
begins substantially to do the work of a Judge on the day he 
joins his appointment, and in one form or other never leaves oft' 
doing it until he takes his pension.'' It may indeed be well ques¬ 
tioned whether the functions and habits of an advocate are not 
at least as much opposed to the acquisition of a judicial frame 
of mind as they are calculated to teach an intelligent appreci¬ 
ation of the law. 

It is no answer to say that the English Judges are, as a rule, 
all that could be desired. Had we in India an able bar numbering 
6,000 or more, and did we require only some forty Judges to 
be selected therefrom, the matter would be easily settled. All 
nations have not adopted the English practice in selecting their 
Judges from the body of advocates. Justice between man and 
man is nowhere better administered than in Prussia; yet, as anile. 
Judges have never been advocates, but, like Indian Civilians, 
have, on leaving their training institutes, been first set to try petty 
causes, maid in due course been advanced to try important ones. 

Be^ as It may, there remains the- question whether it 
would injot desirable, at least at and above the grade of Zillah 
Ji^^i to ^tablibh a i^fiarat^on between the Judicial, Fiscal, and 
Adi^bistiatili^q bmncheis. We have here experience to guide 
, For jenrs there has existed in the Bombay Presi- 
ipyey, if Major Ohesney will pardon our use of the word which 
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seems to be his pet aversion, certain appointments known as 
Assistant Judgeships, held by officers of about the standing of a 
Bengal hrst-grade Joint. These officers have certain criminal 
powers, but their main duty is the trial of civil suits, in regard 
to which they are vested with powers not diffeiing very much 
ffom those of the officers known to us on this side of India a 
Principal Sudder Ameens. 

Any one would have supposed, a priori, that these men would 
have been better tit ted for the duties of a Zillah and Session 
3 udge than the Sub-Collectors and Collectors, whose time had 
been wholly engrossed by revenue dnd administrative questions, 
together with some slight magisterial practice. The contrary, 
however, is the case. It has more than once been found neces¬ 
sary to pitchfork a Collector into the place of.Zillah Judge 
over the head of the Assistant, solely on the ground that his 
kinjwledge of revenue matters was essential to the proper dis¬ 
charge of judicial functions. 

There is yet another point. Could India afford two or three 
Civil Services, there might be some reason in telling off assist¬ 
ants after their prohation had been gone through, to . one branch 
of the Service or the other. But this is not the question. 
Besides, such a distribution must, as Major Chesney himself 
admits, cause many of the ablest officers to refuse the posi¬ 
tion of a Judge, Purely judicial work is not, to the majority of 
men, so interesting as administrative or even fiscal duties ; and 
really there is not so much talent to spare, that any of it should 
he yrnnied of unaiice prepense. 

Major Chesney has, in a former chapter (IX), enquired into the 
popularity, or otherwise, of the British Administration. Setting 
aside the native aristocracy and “Young Bengal,” y/e firmly 
believe that, if the body of the people, ryots or traders, could 
be polled, that which they would select as the most obnoxious 
of our arrangements, is the distinction l)etweeh Civil, Criminal, 
and Revenue Courts, each presided over by a different officer, 
and acting on a procedure of its own. It is, no doubt, contrary 
to European notions, that private wropgs and “ delicts,’’ *. e., 
offences against both the person and the public, should be dealt 
with by the same Court and under the same jproeednfe, ,A. 
motUfied system, however, is phssible, and would|.J,wA; tBpk, 
meet all the necessities ef the case. We refer to. #^;^ll;1rhewn 
as the “ Punjab system,” where each Deputy Ce^iiiissidher, go- 
venting absolutely his district of reasonable sixe, was at once Civib 
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Judge, Magistrate, Collector, and Superintendent of Police, 
controlled by the Commissioner holding powers over some four 
of these districts, and acting as Sessions Judge and Commis¬ 
sioner of Revenue in the same. Unhappily, in the Punjab as 
elsewhere, this wholesome concentration m authority has been 
infringed by the appointment of separate District Superintend¬ 
ents of Police. To what extent it has affected the effici**ucy of 
the Administration, we cannot tell, for no one any longer pbices 
trust in Punjab “ Carmagnolesbut it cannot fail more or 
less to weaken that grasp which the events of 1857 proved the 
Punjab district officers to possess. 

To adapt this system to Bengal would necessarily ontail 
a very extensive re-arrangement of the present districts, which 
are, with perhaps one or two exceptions, much too large to lie 
efficiently managed hy a single officer, while no one Commis¬ 
sioner could dispose of the Session cases of three, as they at 
present exist. The expenses, however, would he in buildings 
only; and, looking to the new Central Jail system, and the 
number of sub-divisional holdings already in existence, this 
need not be very great. As to the personnel, the existing esta- 
hiishment should, when properly distributed, suffice amply for 
the new and simple arrangement. That such a re-organization 
will be earried out, is too much to hope for. We can only 
regret that advantage was not taken of the events of the 
mutiny, which left the North-West Provinces a tabula ram to 
carry out such a reform, the results of which might in time 
have shamed Bengal and Madras into following the same 
course. 


We have now done with the Civil Departments Proper, and 
shall Certainly, from a prudent regard to our own soundness of 
mind, decline to follow Major Ch©?ney into any speculations 
touching the past, present, or future of the §taff Corps. We will, 
in passing, only remark this much,--that it is clearly absurd to 
preseo^e militiary titles and rank to men who have become, to all 
pi^icai Intents and purposes, Civilians ; and that) whether an 


on equitable terms could be effected with the 
J (whidb we very much doubt), or not, at 

allWvehte purely civil duties 

Se'iwice, to be formed a4 
to die out; the places of its mem- 
Ihf4iSen offi^rs of that single Civil Service which 

e Wore advocated. 
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As to public works, however, the case is ditterent. The sub¬ 
ject is involved in no intricacies, and we may venture to discuss 
it without risking the confusion of our intellect^ or the loss of 
our self-respect from inevitable blunders. 

Major Chesney gives estimates for the construction and main¬ 
tenance of fii’st-claas roads, which are at first sight very discourag¬ 
ing, the total annual amount which Government can allot for 
works of this kind being considered, 

Ihjt, looking to the circumstances of Bengal Proper, there is 
room for a more confident feeling. That country, as a rule, does 
not require any considerable length of first-class roads intended 
to carry heavy traffic, for the place of such roads is supplied, 
and more than supplie<l, by its numerous water-channels. The 
staple productions of the country are, with the exception of 
opium and indigo, and, to a comparatively small extent, silk and 
tea, all of a bulky kind,, in the conveyance of which land carriage 
even by rail cannot compete with transit by water. 

Bearing this in mind, we cannot hut regard, as thrown abso¬ 
lutely away, the sums which have been expended on the As¬ 
sam Trunk Road parallel to the Brahmaputra, or tho Sylhet 
and Cachar Hoad parallel to the Surrnah or Barak, Less money 
w'ouid iiave supplied to a very cotisiderablo extent what was 
really wanted—short roads at right angles to the main water- 
lines of communication. Canals and improvements of exist¬ 
ing water-roads have hardly, we think, been estimated as highly 
as they deserve as a substitute for roads in Bengal. For 
instance, perhaps, the busiest line of traffic in the country, at 
least when the Nuddea rivers are closed, is what is known as 
the Sunderbund’s inner route. Boats travelling along this line 
must go with the tides. It is much waste of labour to tow or row 
a boat against the current Something has been done along 
this line in the way of removing obstructions and forming tow¬ 
ing pa4hs ; but tberS are, probably, few undertakings in which 
the same amount of money would go so far in benefiting tlje 
trade of the country as a series of cuts taking off some of the 
windings of the principal channels, and probably saving' two 
or even three days in the passage. These cute would entail hut 
Ettle expense after being once completed, for they wmdd bh 
scoured by the strong tidea Indeed, canals any^er^ have, 
in this respect, a marked superiority over ^ada. in 

many, if not in most, districts of Bengal, works of this 

kind, small individually, but which in the aggregate would af- 
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ford greater facilities for trade than more pretentious undertak¬ 
ings. Another Ihing recommends this class of improvements:— 
their utility is manifest to the people who reside in the vici¬ 
nity, at once; and they are appreciated where perhaps hrst-class 
trunk roads would not be. lu many instances a great part of 
the cost would be subscribed by the landholders whose estates 
are affected thereby. We have known of at least two instances in 
which an offer of the necessary land and of half the expense 
was volunteered, and of another instance in which a small im¬ 
provement was carried out entirely by means of local sub¬ 
scriptions. The construction, too, would be inexpensive,—little 
engineering skill is needed,—and they might in general be 
carried out by the district officers, even without placing at 
the disposal of the latter an agency similar to that known in 
Madras as the IMaramat Department. 

The failure of the guarantee system in the case of Indian rail¬ 
ways has been very clearly shewn in Chapter XX of the w>rk 
under consideration. It is now useless to lament over the lines 


which have cost twice what they ought to have cost over the 
delays and the rotten bridges, and subordinates paid Rs. 100 a 
month, and living at the rate of Rs. 500. We only hope that we 
have seen the last guarantee for railways, or any other under¬ 
taking which the State can execute itself. Ail experience favours 
this direct action. All the Prussian and most of the Belgian rail¬ 
ways have been constructed directly by the State ; they pay 
rather more than the interest of the money borrowed to make 
them, and are amply sufficient for the present wants of the coun¬ 
tries they traverse; and the fares are lower considerably than 
those of the English or even the- French lines. 

Irrigation, which is the next subject discussed by Major Ohes- 
ney, concerns Bengal Proper but little. When, however, he 


8f)6aks of the possibility of throwing a weir across the Ganges 
somewhere near Kajraahal, we doubt whei^er he is fully ac¬ 
quainted with the topography of the district. At one time the 
OairgoB flowed passed tJhe city of Gour, some distance north of 
Bs^mahel; and probably hontinued its course through what are 
now tbe swAippe about Nattore, to some point on the Fudd^ not 
fiur fmm or Fubna. It has h>ng since deserted this 

codm^l b^ the records of the 

Bbagal GwbmipenC ;he could have lound tliat ibe main stream 

hx a tract of at least 30 miles wide. < For 
the high'bank at Rampore Bauleah resisted 
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the stream ; but of late years, that too has yielded ; and though 
the south end of the thirty-mile weir might be abutted on rocks at 
Rajinahal, it is not easy to say on what the other end couhl be 
rested. Short of the Himalayas at Darjeeling, there is really no 
solid basis. 

Suppose, however, the weir constructed, and so based at 
either end, that the river could not work round it: there remains 
another difficulty. No canal could possibly be constructed, 
capable of taking ofiF an appreciable quantity of the flood- 
waters of the Ganges. Now these flood-waters, falling over a 
weir of even ten feet elevation, to the extent of millions of 
tons daily, have power to scoop out in front in forty-eight hours a 
hole large enough to hold all the pyramids of Egypt, into which 
the weir itself would very probably slip forward ; and the 
mass of water thus suddenly released, would sweep like a 
cyclone-wave over the lower districts on its way to the sea. 

We notice, also, that when Major Chesney speaks of the staple 
food of Bengal being gathered at one season, he forgets that 
there are two rice crops, the “ amon” and “ aous.’' More¬ 
over, in 1774-76, there was a famine in some districts, caused, 
not by drought, but by excess of rain and prolonged inun¬ 
dation. 

In bk chapter on Taxation, after giving an account of the suc¬ 
cessive revisions of the Tariff, Major Chesney calls attention 
to the comparatively small income derived from customs. 
When noticing the alteralions made in 1862, he repeats, 
though certainly without any expression of opinion, Mr. Laing’s 
clap-irap statement, that the duty on British manufactures is 
really a transit duty. Considering the difficulty of levying new 
taxes in India, it might be as well to bear in mind that Canada, 
which is quite as much a portion of the empire as India, is 
allowed to levy an ad valorem duty of 2o per cent on these 
very articles; and the Australian colonies impose, as we believe, 
duties not very much lower. 

Of the existing high rates of stamp duty on legal proceedings, 
we shall say nothing. That they have caused an enormous 
falling off in the number of suits instituted, is certain ; and we 
believe that reports have been called for, from the various Civil 
Courts, as to the working of the Act, and whether, the decrease 
is of bond fide suits or otherwise. 

While we find him admitting that the tncppie and Licence 
taxes, as hitherto imposed, have not answered the expectations 
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formed in a linancial point of view, we are somewhat sur¬ 
prized that Major Chesney has made no mention of the substi¬ 
tute frequently proposed, in the shape of a succession duty. 
The real reason, we believe, why this has not been more consi¬ 
dered, is a fear lest the incidence of such a tax should turn out 
to be solely on the zemindars, and a doubt whether an heir 
succeeding to a zemindari held under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment can fairly be held liable to such a payment. 

The charge of unfairness on this score brought against the 
Income tax has been over and over refuted. The settlement 
guaranteed the zemindars against all further taxation qud ze¬ 
mindars, but did not guarantee them against future taxation 
equally imposed on all classes. Still, the main object of a suc¬ 
cession duty is not, or must not be, the imposing of any future 
tax on the zemindars. Whatever doubts may be entertained 
as to the benefits conferred by British rule on the very highest 
and the very lowest classes, it has never been doubted that the 
trading'classes, or bourgeoisie, have benefited very largely indeed. 
Of the messes of wealth in the hands of this class, we sLall have 
occasion to speak further on. At present it is only necessary 
to observe, that from their frugal mode of life, these men pay 
just as much towards the State, man for man, as the poorest 
ryots. They pay on their salt, and they pay a very little on their 
clothes; but nothing further. No Income tax can be made 
fairly to reach them. The first thing a native trader does when 
any such tax is in contemplation, is to prepare a second set of 
books; and no number of really experienced assessors who may 
be employed, can so check the various entries of hundreds of 
dealers, as to feel certain that they have got the right books 
before them. 


This class comprizes, as we think, the fittest subjects for a suc¬ 
cession duty. No doubt the tax will be largely, very largely, 
evaded, both by concealment of property, the creation of ** hena- 
mi” trusts, and by donation inter vivos. Still, we think a well 
irjUithted s^cme for this kind of taxation afibrds one of the 


Any or inoome tax wmen nas oeen imposed or even 

pirqppsed, be^ itdth enorinou4y gtoater proportionate weight 
pin ^iop-heepers than on the rice and salt levi- 

j^h^a Naraingnt^, or the bintlEers and 

the Burra Bazar; whereas a succession 
levied at all, can have its weight accurately adjust- 
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' eJ to the means of Uie payer. Tliat the tax is in itself a fair one, 
and not economically injurious to a progressive country, is main¬ 
tained by so high an authority as Mr. Mill. It is, moreover, from 
its nature cheaply collected, and does not require the mainte¬ 
nance of a largo fiscal staff, with all its concomitant annoyances. 
Wills, originally unknown to Hindoo law, are daily coming into 
more extensive use, and an effective sanction might be sup¬ 
plied by an enactment ruling that no claims in respect of any 
property on which succession duty was payable and had not 
been paid should be entertained by the Courts. 

In his review of the financial position of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, Major Chesney has omitted to point to a burden lying 
on the revenues of India altogether peculiar to that country, 
at least on so extensive a scale. There is, it is true, a very small 
civil list; but the allowances secured by treaty, and amounting 
to nearly two crores of rupees, constitute a heavier burden than 
the civil list of any country. These allowances have, of late years, 
borne a smaller proportion to the gr,oss revenue than in the anti¬ 
mutiny period : and it should be remembered, when consider¬ 
ing the merits of the much abused financiers of that day, that 
out of a small and, at the time, inelastic revenue, they had this 
heavy charge to provide for, a charge not admitting of econo¬ 
mical reduction, before they could spare anything for works of 
public improvement. 

Major Chesney"s arguments against Mr. Wilson's objections 
to the introduction of a gold currency seem to us, to speak 
plainly, hardly honest. He infers that because the value of 
Government securities is liable to be depreciated in conse¬ 
quence of political measures, therefore it is no breach of faith 
towards the public creditor to adopt a measure knowingly, 
which is certain to inflict pecuniary loss on him. Whether 
that loss be great or small, does not affect the principle. 
A farmer might as well argue that because be cannot help 
some thistle-down being blown from his own fields to those 
of his neighbours, he is therefore justified in surrounding 
his farm by a thick thistle-hedge. The system of receiving 
sovereigns at the Indian treasuries as the equivalent of Es. 
10 each has turned out, as might have been expected, totally 
nugatoty; not is the proposal to coin a new Indian 80vete%a 
of the exact value of Es. 10, though open to fewer objebtiosM 
than any oth^er scheme proposed, likely to lead to greater prac¬ 
tical results. 


D 
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Another proposal is to modify the value of the rupee so as 
bring it into harmony with a standard intended to be 
common to England, France, Belgium, Italy, and possibly the 
United States also. Could this be effected without a serious 
disturbance of commercial relations in India itself, the plan 
would have much to commend it. But Major Chesney himself 
admits that the change would involve the maintenance, for a 
considerable time, of a double standard, and in other respects 
involve very considerable trouble. Wo think this hardly ex¬ 
presses, adequately, the inconveniences certain to result. Look¬ 
ing to the ignorance of the great bulk of the population, and 
the vast number of dealings not exceeding a rupee in amount, 
an enormous field appears opened for chicanery and cheating 
of all sorts, on the part of mahajuns and others. No pea¬ 
sant would for a long tinie know whether he was getting a 
fair price for his produce, or what proportion the price of 
his produce bore towards his rent. The substitution of the 
present rupee for sicca rupees as imperial money of account 
is by no means a parallel case. In that instance, the change 
was much simpler, and more easily understood ; and besides, 
although only sicca rupees were used as money of account, 
there was current, alongside of the sicca rupee, a coin known 
as the Murshedabad rupee, the intrinsic value of a hundred 
of which corresponded, to an almost imperceptible fraction, 
with the value of a hundred of the new Company’s rupees. 

Among the minor inconveniences maybe mentioned the neces¬ 
sity of larger establishments, which would be imposed alike on 
Government and merchants, for the keeping of accounts under 
two denominations, and probably, for some time at least, the 
looking up of great masses of the old coin, under the apprehen¬ 
sion that the currency had been, or would be, tampered with. We 
have seen it stated, whether truly or not, that no less a per¬ 
son than the Governor of Pondicheri, on the first issue of the 
new rupees now current, refused to take in that coin the pay- 
rhept yearly made by the Madras Government in consideration 
of the abstinence of the French authorities in the colony from 
the x^nfirctnire of salt; and yet these rupees jfrofessed to con- 
tOin ex^tl^ as mnch mlvor as those they superseded 
It is ind^ vaiy x|nestionablo, as Major Chesney admits, whe¬ 
ther a gold Onrfonoy ts ;really ne^ed in India at all, and whether 
the OMitted inconyenionce nf meeting, heavy payments or for- 
lerge remittances in ^iver, m^hi not better be got 
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over, in places such as Calcutta or Bombay, by an extension of 
book credits and similar banking facilities ; and in the Mofussil, 
partly by the establishment of branch banks, and partly by the 
introduction of an appropriate paper cur rency. 

The amount of currency notes actually in circulation through¬ 
out the whole interior of India is estimated by Ma-jor Ohesney, 
apparently on fair data, at no more than seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees,—an amount, as he states, manifestly insignificant with 
the mass of coin in the country, which, giving, as we think, rather 
too low an estimate, he sets down at one hundred and fifty 
crores of rupeesi There can be no doubt that if notes are 
intended to form any considerable portion of the real circu¬ 
lating medium of the country, the present lowest denomi¬ 
nation of Rs. 5 is too high. The ground of objection to 
the issue of notes under £o in England, which led to their 
withdrawal, would not here apply ; namely, that being issued 
in great part by private bankers, the working classes would, 
in case of failure, be the chief sufferers; and it may be 
added that in Scotland and Ireland, where one and two- 
pound notes continue to be issued, they have almost entirely 
superseded sovereigns in evory-day transactions. Conceding, 
however, that the same result would take place in England 
were small notes now re-i.ssued, and that the one-pound note 
would be fairly represented in India by the proposed one-rupee 
note, we still think that tltepe are such differences in the circum¬ 
stances of the two countries, that one-rupee notes would have, for 
two or three generations at least, a very limited and practi¬ 
cally insignificant circulation. 

In the first place, when a ryot, small talookdar, or shopkeeper, 
manages to collect a few rupees, he lays them aside for a 
rainy day,—not in a bank, but in the thatch of his house, or 
underneath his hearth, or bed-place. Now, in Bengal, what with 
mat-houses, and their liability to be burnt down odcq or twice 
in every man's life, insects, and damp, a hoard of this kind 
could not be safely kept in notes. So long as natives persist in 
being their own bankers, they must have the precious metals to 
hoard j and when they give up the practice, they will be so far 
advanced in Political Elconomy, that the adjustment of th^ 
rency to their wants will' be as simple a matter as ihow" in 
England. ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' , 

This system of hiding away money leads t6 Mf the gang 
robberies aud burglaries committed in Bengal ; and not long 
♦ 
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since an attempt was made to set up savings' banks, offering an 
interest of SJ per cent., in connexion with the district treasuries 
Of course, the scheme fell through; for if the proprietors of the 
petty hoards, who are expected to come forward as depositors, 
chose to trust their money out of their own hands, they could get 
from 12 to 24 per cent, interest in the bazar on very fair secu¬ 
rity. But this is not the only class to be considered. Major 
Chesney seems to think that the great bulk of hoarded coin is in 
the hands of the agricultural population,—-a proposition from 
which we venture to dissent. To say nothing of the smaller ta- 
lookdars, putneedars, and so forth, who, when in tolerable cir¬ 
cumstances, have generally a family hoard, this leaves out of 
consideration the larger dealers in rice, jute, and other country 
produce. These men are their own bankers just as the 
ryots are; as Macaulay informs us English tradesmen were, till 
about the time of the Restoration; and as French tradesmen 
have continued to be, down to a comparatively very recent date. 
Of the gross amount of the coin held by them, it is impossible 
to form an idea ; but it must be very large indeed. We have 


beard in a single mart—and that by no means one of the 
greatest, trade-centres of Bengal—of the distribution between 
partners, on the breaking up of a family firm, of some thirty lakhs 
of rupees; and of another firm popularly supposed to have in de¬ 
posit sixty lakhs, both being exclusive of the capital actually en¬ 
gaged in trade, which might amount in each case to from ten to 
twenty lakhs more. With all allowances for exaggeration, this 
points to the existence of even a larger quantity of buried treasure 
in the hands of the trading than of the agricultural class. The trad¬ 
ing class in Bengal does not, as a rule, invest its gains in land; 
and it must never be expected that these reserves will be en¬ 
trusted to any but a Government bank, or to any bank at all 
which will not pay at least as much interest as public secu¬ 
rities yield. Whether banking on these terms would be pro¬ 
fitable, is h. question that must not be discussed here. 

That the currency notes will always be looked on with more or 
less stt^picicn until thejr are not only freely cashed, bat freely 
Issuedin exdiange for silver at every MofussU treasury, and until 
the k kade current throughout, all India, seems not to 

At-j^r^nt, at no very great distance from 
Ibhe money changer^s charges for supplying notes for 
silver for notes, vary from I to 2 per cent.* which, 
nh heavy charge, is quite sufficient to prevent papers 
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passing freely from hand to hand. Of course, if it be impossible 
to arrange for the cashing and issue of notes at all treasuries, 
we must be content with the present contracted circulation ; 
and, indeed, we think that Major Chesney under-rates the diffi¬ 
culty, and the magnitude of trade operations in the chief pro¬ 
ducing districts. 

Many of the treasuries in those districts are now cleared about 
the time that advances have to be made, or that the staple 
crops come to maturity, by bills, drawn upon them by the Ac¬ 
countant-General at Calcutta, generally at a certain premium. 
We have known between five and six lakhs paid out in acquit¬ 
tance of these bills at a single treasury within a week. It will 
thus be seen that the pressure liable to be exerted on treasuries 
empowered freely to cash notes may be at times exceedingly 
severe, seeing that a long time must elapse before petty purchases 
and advances can be made by one-rupee notes, if indeed they 
ever can be. For these purposes the larger notes at present 
issued, are, and must remain, useless. 

Even the gradual introduction of the free cashing system into 
the Bengal treasuries would be attended with much risk. Inabi¬ 
lity, even for a few days, and on the part of one treasury, to 
cash notes presented, would suffice for long to discredit notes 
over the whole country. It may be urged that the bills now 
drawn are never dishonored; but in this case the Calcutta remit¬ 
ting firms can, and we believe do, easily ascertain through their 
agents from the various khazanchees the amount of cash avail¬ 
able, and draw accordingly, to say nothing of the information 
given by the Accountant-General’s advertisements. But it clear¬ 
ly would never do to make the convertibility of the note de¬ 
pendent on one source of information or the other. We are, for 
all these reasons, much less sanguine than Major Chesney as to 
the amount of notes that can, even after a considerable interval, 
be brought into circulation. The brilliant prospect to which 
he points, reminds us of General Cotton’s work on Irrigation, to 
a degree that we should not have anticipated fr^ra the gene¬ 
ral sobriety of the book. With careful management, a consi¬ 
derable sum may, no doubt, be ultimately derivable from the 
issue of currency potes ; but as yet it is, we fear, as little to be 
calculated aa the chance of opium selling at Bs. 1,400 or l ,fio6 
per chest ^ * 

We observe that Major Chesney hajs passed over Uie opium 
revenue with but short allusions. < The monopoly system has 
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been attacked on two grounds,—^philanthropy and free-trade. 
The philanthropists of Exeter Hall we may of course pass over 
at once, if for no other reason, that it has by no means been 
proved that opium is at all worse than gin ; but an answer to 
the free-trader is of more importance. 

The monopoly has been called the confiscation o*f a certain 
crop at an arbitrary price. But, in the first place, the growth 
of the crop is not compulsory, and the price not arbitrary, but 
adjusted from time to time according to the production ; and 
the free-traders either forget that the growth of tobacco in the 
United Kingdom is altogether prohibited, or fail to perceive 
that the difference between the absolute prohibition of a crop 
and its permissive cultivation on certain conditions, makes all 
in favor of the Bengal Government system when coiwpared with 
the English. 

The truth is, the cry has been raised from no real love of, 
or belief in, free-trade, by a class who only took up indigo¬ 
planting, tea-planting, steam, and railways, when the previous 
costly experiments of Government had proved that they were 
possible, and might be remunerative. It is not generally known 
that the Bengal indigo manufacture was nursed to maturity by 
the policy of the Court of Directors, who caused shipments of 
Bengal indigo to be made, year after year, to London, with the 
knowledge that they would be sold at a loss, until, in process of 
time, the manufacturers acquired .the experience which ulti¬ 
mately gave them the command of the market. There has 
been no “ development of the resources of India” in any direc¬ 
tion where the State did not act as pioneer. 

We have now noticed at greater or less length the vari¬ 
ous topics discussed by Major Chesney, excepting those relat¬ 
ing to military orjganization ; and have also noticed one or two 
subjects upon which he had hardly touched, but which seemed 
deserving of discussion. 

Indeed, the chief fault we have to find with the book is, that 
it l^yes undiipussed many points on which it would have been 
desirahie.^ read Major Chesney's opinions. When we have 
felt him, it has been with regret; and on 

many ^ tho moat important pdnts, suoh as uniformity of 
le^fislation and been glad to see the opinions we 

eJtpressed better than we coulcf ourselves 
■■ His own proposals too, even ■, when we 
needless or erroneous, are framed in a practical spirit. 
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We'have no plan for building a Nephelococcygia overhanging 
the Dhoon, or turning Bengali zemindars into English gentle¬ 
men by teaching them to shoot snipe and play cricket: and we 
trust we have not heard from him for the last time. We should 
be glad to know his opinion of Municipalities, in which the 
European members are too busy with their own affairs to be of 
use, and in which the natives seem not to have found out the 
golden mean between hukum" and opposition for the sake 
of opposing; of a school-system which neither conciliates the' 
gentry nor elevates the masses j of a Police which is either dan¬ 
gerous, or ridiculous, or both. And finally, seeing that the dis¬ 
turbances of 1857-58 continued as a popular insurrection, after 
the suppression of military resistance, only in the districts of 
Oudh and Shahabad, where the tall poppies had been left stand¬ 
ing, we should be glad to know whether a word might not be 
put iu for the now discredited system of the dead-level. 



Art. II.-ABERCROMBIE AS A TEXT-BOOK IN THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


I N the recent discussions regarding the study of Mental and 
Moral Science by undergraduates of the Calcutta Universi¬ 
ty, two distinct questions have been raised :—firsts whether the 
subjects themselves are adapted for First Arts students ; and 
secondly, whether, supposing them to be adapted, the text-book 
at present in use is a suitable one ? 

The discussion has been hitherto narrowed to the case of can¬ 
didates for the First Examination in Arts, but we are of opinion 
that the same arguments which have been applied in support of 
the withdrawal of Mental and Moral Science from the prelimi¬ 
nary Examination, apply with equal force to the complete 
withdrawal of these subjects from the pre-honor course of 
University studies.* 

It would have been better, it seems to us, if the question 
regarding the fitness of the subjects had not been mixed up 
with the merits of any particular book ; as, if a majority had 
concurred in condemning the subjects, it would have been unne¬ 
cessary to consider the somewhat irritating topics involved in 
a special criticism of the text-book now in use.f But in con- 


* On this point we are in accord with the Rev. Mr. Don, who says—“ Mr. 
Croft uses arguments asaiost the study of Psycholt^y, &c., by First Arts 
students, which may be urged with almost equal force against the study of 
the same subjects by those preparing for the B. A. degree. 1 fail to see 
why, holding the views he has expressed, he should not advocate the ex¬ 
clusion of Psychology and Ethics from the one course as well as .from the 
other. If Mr. Cron himself pauses, others are likely to cany out his 
argnipenl consistently to its proper result. If valid against the one, it is 
Tiuid ^gainst dtc other. ’* (JSs/s Reo. Mr. Don's Reply to the Circular issued 
' by the l^^istrdr to the ffeade of affiliated Colleges.') 

f Ab#reroiuble*n work, entit^—“Inquiries concerning the Intellec¬ 

tual l^wi0)^'and the Xn'ir^tigiMk)!! of Truths With the Philosophy of the Moral 
Fe<ding$|,%^Wi^lniendiid(^ ai nUidv^i^text^^ the following 

; ,1^1^ Lkte degrties wcsw esl^lislied In i860, the. First 

,Wh8 Intre^ced as the Arts qualification for these degrees in 
Hr. i^tchie was then viee^Ohluioellor, and Dr.. Duff 
iws6 ir$Mt hhsil on the indicate. The latter argued that it would never do to 
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'si'quenoe of the course Which has been actually adopted by the 
^ opponents of tiie present system, it will be necessary for us, in 
the following pages, to enunciate our views upon both these 
questions. 

In order to ‘elucidate points which might perhaps appear 
obscure to the uninitiated, we shall preface our remarks with a 
brief historical sketch. 

The attack upon the existing system was commenced, in De¬ 
cember 1866, by Mr, William Jardine, the Officiating Principal 
of the Lahore Government C’ollege. In the minutes of the 
Calcutta University for 1866-67> there is rccor'led a letter ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. Jardine to the Syndicate, in which he proposes 
to substitute Logic for Mental and Moral Science in the First 
Arts “Examination. He objects to Abercrombie’s Treatise as a text¬ 
book : (1), because it is not a standard work ; (2), because it was 
intended for the instruction of medical and not of ordinary stu¬ 
dents ; (3), because one-half of the work is composed of matter 
foreign to the general subject of which it treats ; (4), because 
it contains statements which are erroneous ; and (5), because the 
use of it is a breach of the neutrality professed by Government 
in religious matters. 

On February 24tli, 1868, there was read before the Syndicate 
a memorandum by Mr. A. W. Croft, on “ Mental and Moral 
Science, as subjects for the First Arts Course.” In this memo¬ 
randum objections are urged against Abercrombie’s Manual; 
(I), on account of its unscientific statements, and (2), on account 
of the prominence which it assigns to the theological element. 
Mr Croft in the same memorandum proposes to substi¬ 
tute Logic for Mental and Moral Science at the First Arts 
Examination. Psychology and Ethics,” he observes, “ are* 
in the highest degree abstract sciences;” and not only are 

- Iiir.in- ir- . ■ r. ' 1 ' t . mu ^ .. 

allow students to enter upon a study like law without some previous course 
of ubUo'sophy, and through his influence Abercrombie was introduced. 

Even admitting that Or. Puff'was right, the arguments which were ap¬ 
plicable in I860 do not hold good now. The degree of Licentiate has 
been abolished, and a simple liceme is conferred in all the Faculties. 
Moreover, it will be found, on referring to the list candidates who pa^ 
ill law, that the license has become d^redit^. Indeed, 

Examination for Pieters confera the same privileges as the 

license, for which, Qtmsequentlyi candidates no longer A 

fail to pass lor E, L. are annually dieoltymd qualidod Ibr 

otherwise would probably disappear ahogeth^r. In 

trance Examination is now accepted as the Ai^ts a ijsenae: 

the si^me in Medicine. . ' 
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they eminently abstract, but also “in the highest degree 
uncertain." “ Formal Logic," on the contrary, “ is precise and 
definite," and highly valuable as a preparatory study. After 
Mr. Croft's memorandum had been read, Mr. Sutcliffe made 
the following proposal :—“ That a short course of Logic (as 
contained in any ordinary compendium) be substituted for 
Abercrombie's Treatises on Mental and Moral Science, in the 
Course for the First Examination in Arts." It was re¬ 
solved that Mr. Sutcliffe's proposal be laid before the Faculty 
of Arts for consideration. On lOth March 1868, the resolution 
of the Syndicate was brought before the Faculty of A.rts. The 
Faculty having declined to give their final determination for 
three months, the following resolution was earned :—“ That the 
Syndicate be requested to ascertain, for the information of the 
Faculty, the opinions of the Heads of affiliated Colleges, and of 
those who have been engaged in teaching Abercrombie's Trea¬ 
tises, and also of those who have been appointed Examiners on 
the subject." In accordance with this resolution a Cir¬ 
cular (dated March 18th, 1868) was addressed by Mr. Sut¬ 
cliffe, the Registrar of the Calcutta University, to the Heads of 
affiliated,Colleges and others, asking for their opinion as to the 
advisability of requiring students to take up a short course of 
Logic at. the First Examination, in lieii of Abercrombie’s Trea¬ 
tises. Twenty-five answers were received, which may be classi¬ 
fied as follows :—(«), those which advocate entirely the present 
system; seven belong to this class: .(&), those favorable to the 
subjects, but adverse to the text-book ; two belong to this class: 
(c), those in which both the subjects and the text-book are con¬ 


s (o)—U), Charles EUard Vines, Principal^ St. John's College^ Agrn; 

A. Henry, Superintendsnt^ Lahore Mission Schools ; (3), AUred Smith, 
Prineipnl^ Kishnaghur College ; (4), J. H. Anderson, Principal^ Serampore 
Colkgef B&ncToft Boake, Principal, Queen's College, Colombo; (6), 
John X). l)on, iMie of the Free Church InstUuHon, Calcutta .; (7), the 
jBishop of Colombo. 

Lalbehnri Dey, Head Master, Berhampore CoUege; (2), S. 
Si4e*% Master, Bishop Colon's School, 





» (?)♦ ^nhbSrd, Pw 

_ 'Bmtrei'i {b), H. BeheHchin^ Becldr, Si* JCstidet^s Calm 

principcJ, Delhi Colics; (Id), J. W. MoCkihdte, 
^ tSoli^e; {f 1), Chundy Churn Ban«!|em MesA Mast 0 >, Cut- 
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clemned, and in which it is proposed to substitute a course of 
Logic for Mental and Moral Science; fifteen belong to this 
class. In one of the answers it is proposed to exclude Logic 
as well as Mental and Moral Science from the First Examin¬ 
ation in Arts. 

When the Faculty of Arts again met in order “ to re-consider 
the resolution of the Syndicate/’ a long and interesting discussion 
took place, and the opponents of the present system would 
doubtless have triumphed if they had unanimously consented to 
keep in the back ground the theological bearings of the question. 
As it was, the clerical members of the Faculty were placed in an 
awkward position ; their hostility was necessarily awakened, and 
they were induced, as champions of the cross, to defend a posi¬ 
tion which many of them regarded, on purely secular grounds, 
as quite untenable. So even was the contest, that the mo¬ 
tion was lost only by the President’s casting vote, which was 
given, we believe, on the'unobjectionable principle, that where 
opinions are equally divided, preference should be awarded to 
the advocates of the status quo —the question being thus left 
open for renewed discussion.* 


tach School; (12), R. Boycott, Principal^ Canning College; (13), M. J. 
White, M. A. Edinburgh University; (14), James Kibble, M. A., Oxon., 
Head Master^ Saugor School; (15), A. W. Croft. 

Mr. Robert Hand, Principal 'of Ike Berhampore College^ would “ re¬ 
strict the First Arts Examination to the prescribed Course in Lantruages, 
Mathematics, and History, leaving Mental Science, Metaphysics, Ethics, 
Logic, to the B. A and Honor Exaininations." 

* A difierent motive has been assigned by the Editor of the Hindoo 
Patriot, who says :—“ The President is a member of the Syndicate, and in’ 
that capacity had the suggestion of the Professor of Moral Philosophy 
(Mr. Croft) twice before him. On one occasion, we believe, he occupied 
the chair of the Syndicate, and on both occasions be voted in favour of the 
change. When the subject came before the Faculty, he seemed well dis¬ 
posed to adopt it, and opened the debate by a long speech on the propriety 
of discussing the merits of Imofcs without reference to their religious tenden- 
cies._ When the time for voting came, he is said to have stated, in justification 
of his casting vote, that be had always voted against the books; but since 
exception had been taken ngainst their religious bias, his Gliristiau feeliii^ 
and sympathies had been roused, and he was obliged to vote fpg ** 
(Hindoo Patriot, July 27,1»68.) Our own vea^ion 
ity,' but allowing what the Editor of the Hindoo 
it is hot difficult to reconcile the two accounts : we 
that the feelings of the Christian gentleman in ahdbrda^ with the 
recognised duty of the President of a deliberative assembly'. 
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We now propose to consider, from our own point of view, ti»e 
controversy to wliich the recent proposal of the Syndicate has ^ 
given rise :— 

I. We shall commence by discussing the propriety of re¬ 
taining Mental and Moral Science as a part of the First Arts 
Course. 

Our objections to the employment of these complex and un¬ 
settled subjects, as instruments of elementary eilucation, have 
been elsewhere embodied in the following terms 

(A) .—That second year students, as a rule, are utterly unable 
to comprehend the scope and meaning of even tho most ele¬ 
mentary Psychological inquiries, owing to the immaturity of 
their iutellects, and acomple e want of that preliminary mental 
training which is required befoin* entering upon such a study. 

(B) .—That it is not advisable to perplex the mind of a begin¬ 
ner with a subject like Ethics, upon which there is so little 
agreement among rival schools. As the teaching can only bo 
of the most partial, one-sided nature, it had better be alto¬ 
gether abandoned. 

Objection ).—The age of First Arts students, it must be re¬ 
membered, ranges from 17 to about 20 years ; while their 
strictly scieutihe attainments are confined to Arithmetic, Geo¬ 
metry, Algebra, Trigonometry, and Statics. Such being the 
case, we confidently affirm that it is impossible for them to 
appreciate the different methods which the mind adopts in the 
pursuit of truth. Deduction is not the only instrument of 
discovery, but it is the only one which First Arts students are 
at ail capable of comprehending.* 


* We cannot agree with the Rev. Mr. Don, that maturity of thought is to 
be reached by forcing upon the inexperienced, knowledge which is far 
in advance of their mental attainments. Let a discipline fitted to develop 
the immature powers of our students be provided by all means ; but such 
a dischiUne must be provided by furnishing knowledge which can he legi- 
tiihately developed from the stores of thought already laid up in the un- 
derstaAdiag. Of course, we do not pretend to call in question the results 
of Mr. I]bn*s own experience ; all we can say is, that our experienoe has 
led ne to a diieienf; conclusion, 

Mdph Jis laid Don and others on the value of Mental 

fbo mind. Mr. Don would encourage among First 
Arts f^i^lCfintroi{^tion »»nd analysis." He affirms with Professor 

pecieSsIty of “ inviting the mind” nt an early stage “' to attend 
p|fce»fafiphs, and to record the objects of her consciousness." 
%. afij^ra to us that Don and his sebool do not sufficiently dis** 
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At, tlie very coimiiencement of Abercrombie’s! Treati««>e ou 

The Intellectual Powers,” the reader is iutroduced (1) to an 
elaborate discussion on the relation subsisting between cause 
and effect ; and (2), to a consideration of the several degrees 
of perfection which belong to the different sciences. The right 
estimation of such diflScult subjects as these requires a careful 
and prolonged training, yet the Calcutta University hesitates 
not to impose upon those who are stumlding upon the very 
threshold of the temple of science, a task whose accomplish¬ 
ment should be regarded as the crowning effort of tlie most 
mature and accomplished intellects among its alumni. 

The following extracts, from the preliminary observations 
prefixed to Dr. Abercrombie’s Trf'atise, will show, more clearly 
than any description w(* could give, the abstruse nature of the 
investigations with which young men of J 8 are now presumed 
to bo familiar:— 

“ When we speak of physical causes in regard to any of the 
phenomena of natuie, we mean nothing more than the fact of 
;i certain uniform connexion wfiicti has been observed between 
events. Of efficient causes, or the mariner in which the result 
takes place, we know nothing. In this sense, indeed, we may 
be said not to know the cause of any thing, even of events 
which at first sight appear the most simple and obvious. Thus, 
the communication of motion from one body to another by im¬ 
pulse appears a very simple phenoroeuon ; but how little idea 
have we of the cause of it. * We say the bodies touch each 
other, and so the motion is communicated. But, in the first 
place, we cannot say why a body in motion, comiug in contact 
with one at rest, should put the latter in motion ; and further, 
we know that they do not come in contact. We may consider 
it, indeed, as ascertained, that there is no such thing as the 
actual contact of the bodies under these circumstances; and, 
therefore, the fact which appears so simple comes to be as un¬ 
accountable as any phenomenon in nature. What, again, ap¬ 
pears more intelligible than an unsupported body failing to 
the ground ? Yet what is more inexplicable than tbat^one 
mass of matter should thus act upon another, at any distance^ 

> I 

---:-----^-------_ 

tingaish between the ast of thinking and the science of thoughjt. Atlhcngh 
men generally allow that an art must be practised in ordSr that it 
learnt, yet there are certain teachers who would pempade uS thhl the young 
can be tatight to reason by reasoning about reasoning, or, in other words 
to think sy^tcmatjcally by thinking about thought. ’ 
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and even though a vacuum he interposed })etwecn them ? The 
same observation will be seen to apply to all the facts 
which are roost familiar to us. Why, for example, one medicine 
acts upon the stomach, another on the bowels, a third on the 
kidneys, a fourth on the skin, we have not the smallest con¬ 
ception : we know only the uniformity of tlie facts.* 

The term final cause, again, has been applied to a subject en¬ 
tirely different, namely, to the appearances of unity of design in 
the phenomena of nature, and the manner in which means are 
adapted to particular ends. The subject is one of great and 
extensive importance. * * * It leads us chiefly to the 

inductions of natural religion respecting a great and intelligent 
first cause ; but it may also be directed to truth in regard to the 
phenomena of nature. One of the most remarkable examples of 
this last application of it is to be found in the manner in which 
Harvey was led to the discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
by observing the \aives in the veins, and contemplating the uses 
to which that peculiar structure might be adapted. 

“The object of all science is to ascertain these established 
relations of things, or the tendency of certain events to be 
followed by certain other events; in other words, the aptitude 
of certain bodies to produce, or to be followed l)y, certain 
changes in other bodies in particular circumstances. ’ 

“In the physical sciences we investigate the relations of ma¬ 
terial substances, their action upon each other, either of' a me¬ 
chanical or chemical nature. *' ♦ « Sciences are dis¬ 


tinguished into those which are certain and those which are, in a 
greater or less degree, uncertain. The certainty of a science de¬ 
pends upon the facility and correctness with which we ascertain 
the true relations of things, or trace effects to their true causey 
and causes to their true effects, and calculate upon the actions 


which arise out of these relations taking place with perfect uni¬ 
formity. This certainty we easily attain in the purely physi¬ 
cal sciences, or those in which we have to deal only with iuani- 
matter. For, in our investigation of the relations of 
whether mechanic^ or chemical, we contrive 
4a whi<^, by placing the bodies in a variety of 


* To ti^'jt untrained in nay of the fiotenoes, 

be afale.to gresp the mean- 
/liig.of the above Trifling instances and Ulustrations are not 

I to eonfer Upon the learner any Mlfal knowledge. 

'll: One who is not tolerably well acquainted with Physics can form 
iao proper idea oi an experiment 
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circumstances towards each other, and excluding all extraneous 
influence, we come to determine their tendencies with perfect 
certainty. With these characters of certainty in the purely 
physical sciences, two sources of uncertainty are contrasted in 
those branches of science in which w© have to deal with men¬ 
tal operations, or with the powers of living bodies. The first of 
these depends upon the circumstance that, in investigating 
the relations and tendencies in these cases, we are gerterally 
obliged to trust to observation alone, as the phenomena happen 
to be presented to us, and cannot confirm or correct these 
observations by direct experiment * » # 

The second source of uncertainty in this class of sciences con¬ 
sists in the fact that, even after we have ascertained the true 
relations of things, we may be disappointed of the results which 
we wish to produce, when we bring their tendencies into opera¬ 
tion.”* 

Such discussions as these, are, we maintain, totally beyond 
the comprehension of the mere tyro, whose scientific faculties 
are in the first stage of their development. But when ho ad¬ 
vances from preliminary remarks upon science in general to the 
special domain of mental science, the prospect before him is as 
dark as ever : for he is now expected to detect the nature of 
the most complicated mental processes^ before he has been in¬ 
troduced to any worthy subject-matter where these processes 
are prj|ptically applied. Abstraction, Generalisation, Classifica¬ 
tion, Experiment, Observatiim, Hypothesis, Deduction, Induc¬ 
tion, and Analogy, arc all brought before his untutored and bewil¬ 
dered mind. The result is worse than chaos. But those alone 
who have had experience in teaching or examining University 
students,f can form an adequate conception o4 the hopeless 
confusion tl^it results from the vain attempt to digest knowledge 
which cannot be assimilated,—an attempt rendered necessary, 
however, so long as the University will persist in forcing strong 
meat upon those who require only the simplest intellectual 
diet. 

• Thj6 conception formed by Firiit Arts students concerning the relative 
perfection of flie sciences is, as we can testify, of the ver/ vaguest desoripo 
tiott. ConW it, from tlie circumstances of the case, be btherwse ? 

j* We here allude not to the select, frw, but to the majority. . Those 
whom nature has endowed with her choicest intellectual ^frs can 
under conditions even the most uniavoarable: itis to tlie iniuislthat^we 
ought to adapt our teimfaing. 

Taking the paper of an averc^e student, it will be fbnnd that the. most 
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Then, again, is it advisable to introvluce the stndent, at so 
early a period of his career, to the metaphysical subtleties which 
are continually cropping up in the generally received systems 
of Psychology and Ethics ? Can any thing but perplexity and 
doubt result from prematurely agitating such problems as those 
of Causation, Materialism, Idealism, Necessity, Free-will, &c. ? 
We are well aware that these discussions have a peculiar fasci¬ 
nation for the Hindoo, whose mind is moie prone to meditate 
upon itself and its own subjective fictions, than to look abroad 
upon the vast and pregnant realities of the external world. 
Tins introspective tendency is so fixed and general that it needs, 
as we think, no direct stimulus; and it would be far hotter 
for the future of India to discourage such a tendency by every 
legitimate means, than to foster it, ars at present, by mixing 
up so much enervating speculation and hazardous hypothesis 
with the masculine precepts and splenilid truths of Positive 
Science. 

Objection (B ),—^The same objections which apply to Mental 
Science do not apply so strongly to Ethics ; i)ut tlu‘re are other 
objections,* which may be urgeej against the latter subject, 
quite as seriou.s, it appears tr> us, as those which may be urged 
against the former one. All our teaching up to the B. A. Exa¬ 
mination sl.ould be as definite as possible. The undeveloped 
mind requires certainty, not doubt; aiiv subject, therofor»‘, 
which still affords a battle-ground for conflicting opinio!j<i^ had 
better be dismissed till the judgment is ripe, and the imagina¬ 
tion under the control of the intellect. Ethics is one of those 
subjects whicli should be avoided by the mere tyro : as yet there 
is not a sufficient agreement on fundamental points to warrant 
us in regarding it as a definitely constituted science for dogma- 


creditable of the answers are given, aImo.st word for word, in the language 
of the text-book: any question which requirt^ some independent thouj^t 
is either not answered at all, or is answered in the rapst superficial and 
unsaiisfaetory ntsmner. Whenever an oaaragie examinee travels beyond 
the text-^l^k, he betrays at onea Ids real ignorance. FuUy one quarter of 
the are simply worthless, and henee require no an^ysis. 

j^ainst the practical and ut^'sputed 
portlcna theories and disoussiens 

rt^j^ing absMt which enter so largely into our present ethical 

l>r. possesses consideral^ merits as a 

i ejqjosMhn of motnUty; mtd it is to the presence ,of this practical 
h pwes its chief iiifiueiice upon the mind of the young. 
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tic purposes. The two great and hostile schools of thought, 
which have so long conten<ied for the victory, still flourish, 
and still claim our impartial consideration, though one only 
may secure our undivided allegiance. The student, if he is to 
enter upon such questions at all, should not confine his atten¬ 
tion to one only of the great Ethical systems : materials 
should be supplied which may enable him to form a* correct 
estimate of both ; and in arriving ut his conclusions, he should 
carefully consider all the arguments, whether favorable or 
adverse, which may be brought to bear upon them. The 
result, however, of such a course would be, to produce a most 
undesirable perplexity and confusion in minds which bad not 
previously undergone a systematic and special discipline. To 
avoid this perplexity, the subject must necessarily be treated 
ill the most par-tial maniier; and the effect of our one-sided 
teaching is, either to induce the learner to believe that certain¬ 
ty and unanimity prevail in a region where doubt and discord 
liavc not ceased to reign ; or to make him an obstinate convert 
to the .most superficial kind of utilitarianism when he quits the 
beaten track of independent and immutable morality; his con¬ 
version arising sometimes from a mere love of novelty, but 
oftener from that feeling of rebellion against conventional dog¬ 
mas which is peculiar to many minds, and which operates with 
more than ordinary force upon the young. 

But, while deeming it advisable, in the present stnte of opi¬ 
nion, that no one theory should be tiiuglit dogmatically to the 
exclusion of others, we are not unwilling to admit that a useful 
systematisation of practical molral principles might be effected 
by a judicious selection from the works of the most conspicuous 
ethical writers. Mr, Kibble, in his reply to the Circular before 
alluded to, has suggested the propriety of combining the Ethics 
of Christianity with the Ethics of Aristotle; and some such 
plan appears to us not undeserving of consideration. Morality, 
it must be remembered, is a subject in which we start with a 
very large body of empirical truths, so thaf}, although in some 
respects it is the most diflBcult of science^ in other rejects it is 
the simigHest. There is much in orals which is perfectly intel¬ 
ligible to all minds any previous sotentiflq t 

muQh that is common to all systems* 

it might be possible to organise a body of iihivei^|l|:.^ 
lodged moral truths,, the jncwlc|tibfl of . 
produce no injurious result, but might m tm4 he instfumemlal 
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m Exercising a salutary influence upon the hearts as well as upon 
the minds of those whom wo educate.* 

The points of difference among ethical writers are import¬ 
ant, doubtless, to the student of history; but the points of 
agreement have a higher value, for they are permanent and 
universal, while the former are transitory and accidental; they 
influence our actions, while theoretical differences can do no 


more than modify our opinions. The grand and fundamental 
truths of Morality are the same everywhere ; they are stamped 
upon the codes of nations and the creeds of race.s ; they dwell in 
the burning language of the poet and the orator; they may bo 
traced upon the painter’s canvas and the sculptor’s marble; they 
are written upon the consciences of each individual man, and 
though often-times neglected or forgotten, yet they never fail to 
win the homage of a respectful admiration even from those 
whom they have apparently ceased to control 
II. As regards Dr. Abercrombie’s book, we imagine thcro 
are but few educationists who will deny that, w’hatever may be 
its merits, it is not a suitable work for the use of Hindoo and 
Mabomodan students, even if it be granted that the subjects 
treated of should be allowed to form a portion of the Univer¬ 
sity curriculum. 


The Chapters on Dreaming, Somnambulism, and Insanity, 
are those which, to our min"^ possess the greatest scientific 
value ; the information which they contain being especially 
interesting and^ instructive to all who deem it necessary 
that mental science should be founded upon a sufficiently 
wide objective basis. These chapters, however, 'our students 
are compelled to omit, it being evident that here at least they 
are trespassing upon ground with which their previous educa¬ 
tion has not rendered them familiar; and from this enforced 
omission we may glean an argument against the worth of our 
present semi-metaphysical system of instruction: for, surely, if 
tha^.sy^m were trustworthy, we should welcome, and notscorn- 
luUy ; thrust asid^ the very fiicts whidh were necessary to throw a 
perfidy ;o^r, light upon, the healthy and normal state of our 

* some m our.iDoUeffes, by the pure* 

; 'IS..' A b 'f i . i . . '' . jntf 


aj»^tti ttmae«re,aeutralised by the dlsooiiion of pa«asUng 
Ethical theories, and by the etiforoemettt of clogoias 
received only by a freetli^ of the dvillsed world. 

, w where mofal influences are concerbed, we must not leave out 
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mental operations. But, thoiigli fully admitting tlie value of 
Dr. Abercrombie’s Physiological and Pathological researches, we 
are still of opinion that the results are not presented in a form 
quite suitable for an elementary text-book.* 

It has been unhesitatingly alleged V)y some critics that Dr. 
Abercrombie’s Treatises abound in unscientific and inaccurate 
statements. This allegation, we are confident, would be quite 
as unhesitatingly denied by the majority of those who advocate 
the Philosophy of Reid and Stewart. Whatever Dr. Abercrom¬ 
bie’s short-comings as a philosopher may be, they are o;dy such 
as he shares in common with the most illustrious members of the 
Scotch School. In some respects ho certainly appears to have 
fermed a jlister appreciation than either Reid or* Stewart, of 
the principles upon which the investigation of man’s mental 
faculties should ultimately depend. Thus, he observes “ that 
the chief hindrance to the cultivation of mental science, on 
inductive principles, arises from the difficulty of procuring facts. 
For, the only field in which the mental philosopher can pur¬ 
sue his researches with ])erfoct confidence is his own mind. 
In his observations on the minds of other men, he is obliged 
to judge of the internal operations by external plienomena ; and 
in this manner a degree of uncertainty attends his investigations 
which does not occur in physical science. From this source, 
also, has probably arisen much of that difference of opinion 
which we meet with in regard to the mental powers. For each 
inquirer having drawn his observations chiefly from one mind, 
namely, his own, it was scarcely to be expected that there 
should not be some diversity, or that facts derived in this man¬ 
ner should possess the character of being universal The 
means by which this difficulty can be removed, must consist in 
an extensive collection of facts, illustrating the phenomena of 
mind in various individuals, and under a varietjr of circum¬ 
stances ; and there are several points of view in which the sub¬ 
ject is peculiarly adapted to the medical observer. Mental 
manifestations are greatly modified by the condition of tliose 
bodily organs by which the mind holds intercourse with external 
things, especially the brain. It becomes therefore a matter of 
the greatest interest, to ascertain the manner in which Ae 
manifestations of mind are affected by diseases of teso organs, 

of view the beneficial effects of a literature .rich in every thought that can 
*■ purify or ennoble tbe heart of man. 

• Sir. Bain’s recent work on ♦Mental and Moral Science’ we regard 
as a model text-book. 
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as well as to observe their condition in that remarkable class 
of affections, commonly called diseases of tlie mind. Besides, 
in the affections which are referable to both these classes, we 
often meet with manifestations of the most interesting kind, 
and such as are calculated to illustrate, in a very striking manner, 
important points in the philosophy of the mental powers. It is 
thus in the power of the observing physician to contribute valu¬ 
able facts to the science of mind ; and it is almost unnecessary to 
add that the study may be turned to purposes of immediate im¬ 
portance to his own inquiries." In these remarks we have dis¬ 
tinctly fore-shadowed tlie application of that positive method of 
inquiry which is now so successfully employed, and which, as we 
think, is destined, ere long, to be universally accepted. The pure¬ 
ly metaphysical doctrines liave already been nearly swept away by 
the advancing tide of human progress : the contest, in future, lies 
between the partisans of Individual Consciousness on the one 
side, and the advocates of an extended Biological experience on 
the other. This is not the place to examine the nature of such 
a contest, nor do we deem ourselves at all qualified to undertake 
so delicate a task : to those of our readers who may wish to be¬ 
come acquainted with the charges brought by the Biological 
School against those who pretend to construct Mental Science 
upon the data of Consciousness, we can confidently recommend the 
perusal of Dr. Maudsley’s excellent work on “ The Physiology 
and Pathology of the Mind." 

The chief objections, as we think, to the use of Abercrombie as 
a text-ljook, are: (1), its diffuse style; (2), its frequent repetitions; 
and (3), its theological tone. The last of these objections applies, 
especially, to its use among Hindoos and Mahometans in the 
Government Colleges of India. 

The books studied iu a University belong to two classes: (h), 
those which are intrinsically valuable in relation to the history 
of Human Thought; (2j, those which merely state results in a 
convenient and elementary form. If we grant that Dr. Aber- 
^^tises belong to the first class, it must be allowed 
thei ^ of their sdbjeot-raatter arhply atones for any 

kil ^ regard 
very eertone' . 

4beretK>nibieV style no doubt potasses considerable merits fbr the 
reader; we censure it only as the style of sn elementary scientific 
|S|s^t-book. 


are simpiy aaoptea as 
diffuiertem and repeti- 
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As ibc cliief object of a text-book is to secure agreement in 
the reading of a large number of students who are ultimately to 
undergo the same examination, all that is really needed is a full 
and accurate syllabus of the subject treated of. Several advanta¬ 
ges might be secured by the adoption of such a syllabus. In 
the first place, the Professor would be furnished with sufficient 
materials, which he could expand and illustrate for the benefit 
of his pupils, thus imparting an interest to the subject which the 
perusal of a formal treatise cannot confer. Secondly, the 
student w’ould not succeed by merely committing to memory page 
after page of an authorized manual, but would have to exercise 
his rcfleclive faculties. Thirdly, the requisite convergence for the 
purposes of a general examination would still be secured, 
and the Examiners would have ample scope afforded them for 
tc.sting the higher capabilities of the candidates. 

But the really fatal objection to the adoption of Dr. Aber¬ 
crombie’s book in Government Colleges, arises from the prepon¬ 
derance which it assigns to the religious element. Abercrombie 
docs not, it is true, like Paicy, regard the Bible as the indis¬ 
pensable basis of Morality,* for he distinctly maintains that 
our moral intuitions are instinctive, and that virtue is indepen¬ 
dent of the Will of God; but he docs mix up Secular and Chris¬ 
tian Ethics in such a way as to render his book thoroughly 
suitable only for those who are willing to accept the dogmatic 
basis of Christianity. We cannot hut think that Abercrombie is 
somewhat inconsistent when he supplements the light of con¬ 
science by the light of Divine revelation ; for to those who possess 


* Mr. Parry (in his reply to the Circular) has well indicated Dr. Aber¬ 
crombie’s view. “ It has been said, ” he observes, “ that Dr. Abercrombie 
buses his philosophy on the Bible. This I conceive to be a mistake. 
He belongs to a school of independent thought \ it he bases his system on the 
Bible, then Reid and Stewart, whom he follows, must be held to do the same. 
Ilis references to it are brought in, rather in the shape of personal inclu¬ 
sions or reflections. He deemed it important to shew that the philHophy 
he advocated, harmonised with Scripture. That it clearly points to the 
need of such a system as Christianity, for remedying the demote of htunan 
nature, was to him a strong confirmation of its truth; and that U^whahha 
wishes to impress upon his readers. The strength of these iftlusionf jiay .ifi 
the fact that thay were entirely independent ofChrisilanity, aud io a Chris¬ 
tian, of course, such evidence might appear client enou^h^ they are 
mere maiUers of personal opinion, and could easily be oamted without doing 
any substantial injury to his system.” - 
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the latter infallible guide* the forraei is surely qtiite superfluous. 
No ethical writers, whether they advocate a dependent or an in¬ 
dependent scheme of morality, deny that the conscience requires 
to bo trained. The real point at issue is, whether conscience is to 
be trained by means of human or theological sanctions. Those 
wlio regard virtue as independent of the Deity, should, if they 
are consistent, avoid the introduction of a theological clement 
which cannot fail to vitiate the universality of their conclusions. 
Abercrombie, in providing conscience with a Divine instructor, 
was actuated, most probably, by his firm belief in the doctrines, 
and his profoiitid veneration for the ethical precepts, of the 
(Jospel,—motives which all must respect; but ho was too 
accomplished a man of science not to be aware that the course 
be adopted was open to serious criticism. “ I am aware,” he 
sa 3 ’'s, that some will consider an appeal to the sacred writ¬ 
ings as a departure from the strict course of philosophical 
inquiry.” His defence is, that “ in every moral investiga¬ 
tion, if we hike the Mndiictiuns of sound philosophy along 
with the dictates of conscience and the light of revealed truth, 
we .s]jail find them to constitute one uniform and harmonious 
whole, the various parts of wdiich tend, in a remarkable manner, 
to establish and illustrate each other.” 

Some of our fellow-educationists appear to consider the study 
of Abercrombie's book as necessary, in order that the youth of 
this country may not grow up wholly unacquainted with the 
Christian ethics : they seem to imagine that when Abercrom¬ 
bie falls, then all knovvledgn of Christianity must perish from 
the land.f We do not share these gloomy anticipations; for, does 


■ * “ But in this great inquiry, ” says Dr. Abercombie, “we have two 
sources of knowledge, to which nothing analogou'^ is to be found in the his¬ 
tory of physical science, and which will prove infilltble guides, if we resign 
to tlieir direction with sincere desire tti discover the truth. 
Tbcae are the light of conscience, and the light of Divine revelation,” 
t Afibrding to Mr. Boajke, if 4bercrombis “ be removed from the Course, 


Ignite posailde a student to have passed the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion Exai^ination in Arts (an^ comparatively few proceed any 

without having any opportiini|y of be¬ 
coming! trlweven tin outline the i^fcrihes of the Christian 

ceiptmnh', the boldest among the partisans of the 
Explicitly debtos that the especial value of 
'treatises ** consllsts in the viem which they give of the 
plan of salvation as reveMed in the Cospei of Jesus Christ, and of 
e evidence on which that Cospel mts.” 
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not the spirit of Christianity permeate the v.’ljole body of Eng¬ 
lish literature? Are not some of our greatest authors pre-emi¬ 
nently Christian ? And are they not all, believers and unbe¬ 
lievers alike, dominated by the supreme influence of that Gospel 
which was preached of old upon the hills of Galilee, and pro¬ 
claimed to mankind at large by the heroic apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles ? 

The Rev. Mr. Don, in his able reply to the Circular issued 
by the Faculty of Arts, has advocated the retention of Aber¬ 
crombie as the exponent of a particular and influential school 
of thought. Whether the connexion between Philosophy and 
Theology be necessary or not, there are, as Mr. .Don observes, 
certain topics common to both. “ Abercrombie,’" he says, 
“ views some of those common topics as presented both in Na¬ 
tural and Christian Theology. Such developments of thought 
are worth looking at. They may be considered from a purely 
pliilosophical point of view ; therefore no reason exists for ex¬ 
cluding them fictin the studies of the IPftiversity.’* Such argu¬ 
ments as these may be very well in the abstract, but they 
assume a much more advanced state of intellectual develop¬ 
ment than really exists among either First Arts or Bachelor of 
Arts students of the Calcutta University, while they totally ig¬ 
nore the peculiar relation subsisting between the Govern¬ 
ment and the natives of India. Surely, too, the non-theological 
school is as much entitled as the theological one, to insist 
upon the paramount importance of its own point of view, and 
also upon the practical enforcement of its claims. The Univer¬ 
sity, harassed by the importunities of these blue and green 
factions of the educational amphitheatre, will be forced at 
length either to sacrifice the subject itself, or to allow the 
simultaneous inculcation of two rival and heterogeneous systems. 

For ourselves, we belong to a school whicli conceives that 
the Science of Ethics ought to be constructed on broad human 
grounds, such as are acknowledged by men of every variety 
of religious opinion but we are anxious, nevertheless, that 

* Mr, Alexander Bain, in Ms work on the Emotions and the Will, says: 

am aware that some Have endeavoured to make tiie two fields of 
and Theology coincident. Thus Dr. Wardlaw, in His LeeUrm 
Mthics^ censures the whole series pf ethical writers without ^^eeptioin^ in¬ 
cluding mep (such as Butler) no less attached to Ohristianity than htniself, 
fbr not tnakmg the doctrine of the corruption of human nature ilte corner¬ 
stone of thtih’ respective systems. But 1 have already had dccasi^t to ad- 
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all modes of thought should be fairly tested, and that convic¬ 
tion should follow a comparison of their respective merits. Wc 
only doubt whether the ordinary imder-graduates of a University 
(for whom we must chiefly legislate) are able or inclined to 
undergo a process which requires judicial impartiality and phi¬ 
losophic breadth of intellect. Hasty dogmatism and devoted 
partisanship are, and ever must remain, the essential cha¬ 
racteristics of the youthful mind. A healthy method of instruc¬ 
tion would itot altogether discourage these characteristics, but at 
the same time would not unduly foster them. 

Our objections * to the religious element, as introduced by 
‘ Abercrombie, are based upon practical experience as well as 
upon theoretical considerations. 

(1).—As regards the learner .—We have found that in many 
cases a captious criticism is provoked by the enunciation of 
certain Christian doctrines, a criticism which can only be avoid¬ 
ed by a storn refusal to dilate upon all religious topics. Wc 
have also found that, in their examination papers, certain stu¬ 
dents have been in the habit of indulging in considerable disho¬ 
nesty of expression from the somewhat venial desire of gratifying 
their Examiners, and thus securing an additional chance of suc¬ 
cess. The general effect of the religious teaching of Abercrombie 
on the minds of his Hindoo and Mussulman readers, is probably 
quite inconsiderable : this teaching awakens, it may be, no 
positive hostility ; it may even creg.te among a few thoughtful 
minds a vague admiration for the Christian ethics ; but we have 
never yet beard that it has induced any one to believe that the 
lessons of the Bible are absolutely necessary to supplement tho 
dictates of Conscience and Reason. Apart from any positive 
harm that may be effected, the prominence of the religious 
element in Abercrombie’s ethics leads to incongruous re¬ 
sults. As all questions involving a direct and deflnite expressibn 


dues the reasoning of Btewart and Cudworth to show that a vicious circle 
is the moment thatmfir^ity is deprived of its independent fouuda- 

-on religion^ The same view has been ibroibly nrired 
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religious opinion must be carefully excluded from the Uni¬ 
versity Examination papers, a flirge portion of Abercrombie’s 
work is ultimately useless. The rule of exclusion now adverted 
to, acts thus: the student reads through long disquisitions on 
various religious topics in private, and is afterwar(}s informed 
by his teacher that these disquisitions, however interesting in 
themselves, will be of no manner of service to him in the final 
contest upon which all his hopes and fears are centred. Must 
not the University be lowered in the estimation of the native 
community liy allowinn such a state of things to exist ? Is it 
so very difficult to found mental and moral science on a basis 
which all can accept, that we must perforce be reduced to the 
strange expedient of employing a manual, the most character¬ 
istic lessons of which are to be tolerated in the study and the 
class-room, but utterly ignored in the exainination-hall 1 We 
deem it advisable upon general grounds that Psychology and 
Ethics should be rejected from the curriculum of elementary 
studies; Imt tliere is no reason why the theological clement 
should prove a difficulty in the way of their acceptance. A 
text-book might be easily framed which should give the results 
arrived at by the greatest thinkers, without in any way trench¬ 
ing upon the peculiar province of revealed religion. 

(2).—The present system has its disadvantages for the teach¬ 
er as well as the disciple. The lattev has a difficulty in realis¬ 
ing that many of the apparently positive statements which he 
meets with in his text-book, are matters of opinion, and not of 
fact: he demands a categorical interpretation, and is not satisfied 
with an acknowledgment of ignorance on the part of his teacher. 
The sceptical and unbiassed expositor, being confronted with 
hearers who are naturally dogmatic and one-sided, is at a loss 
how to act. Finding that his neutrality is misunderstood, he 
probably deems it best, in the end, to sink his own individuality 
and become a mere conduit-pipe for the transmission of another 
man's thoughts.* The constant treatment of ethical subjects 


* The Rev. Mr. Don is of opinion that this ffilHculty is an imaginary 
one. He says; “Be bis own opinions-or those taught in the text-book 
what they may, the teacher’s part is not, priniSrily» to indhotvinfiite them 
(bis puinis) With dther, bttt to train them tp examine end think for them¬ 
selves. If he (the professor) must teach only within the liqults of the'text^ 
without stating hh own opinions and ffiosebf other men, io far as he 
knows them, 1 fail to see why we should be there. This oohoeption of a 
professor's duty ia surely something new.** Qur own exptetienoe in teach- 
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from a Biblical point of view is very perplexing to some teach¬ 
ers when they are dealing wifn non-Christian students. Mr. 
Parry, in his reply to the Circular, has clearly pointed out 
the usual course adopted in Government Colleges, the mo¬ 
tives of the teacher in adopting it, and its probable results. 
“ In Government Colleges,'^ he observes, “ the more general 
practice is, to slip over these passages, or to neglect them 
altogether ; and this may be accounted for, without sup¬ 
posing any direct hostility, or even indifference to the sub¬ 
ject itself on the part of the teacher. It may, and no doubt 
commonly does, arise from the feeling that since the subject of 
Theology has no direct bearing on the stuvly itself, and does 
not come up at the Annual Examination, it would be a needless 
expenditure of time and labor to dwell upon it; or that, in 
the absence of a special prior training on the part of tho stu¬ 
dents for the due appreciation of such subjects, bo had rather not 
enter upon them ; that as Theology forms no part of the curri¬ 
culum, it is better to leave it untouched altogether, than to dole 


it out in scraps and fragments to those to whom the subject is 
foreign and the terminology strange; that it would require more 
time than, under the circumstances, he would be justified in 
devoting to it in order to make it intelligible, and that if he did 
dwell upon it at any length, it might be construed into a desire 
to proselytise. The consequence probably is, that the students, 
not rightly understanding his motives, put his conduct down 
either to personal contempt of religion or cowai-dice, either of 
which conclusions might of course exercise an influence on their 
minds unfavorable to Christianity.^’ We should be disposed 
ourselves to describe in stronger terms than Mr. Parry has em¬ 
ployed* the disadvantages under which the teacher labours; 
but we consider the above language sufliciently strong to justify 
our condemnation of the present system. Mr. Parry's opinion 
is valuable as coming from one who belongs to the metaphysical 
school, and who seeks rather to renovate, if that be possible, 
than to destroy the old foundations. 

(l^);^Einally, the policy of the Government is liable to be 
misutiijWtood, owing to the discrepancy that exists betvireen 
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our theoretical professions of neutrality and our practical 
abandonment of those professions. Where, it may be asked, 
is the essential difference between the teaching of a religi¬ 
ous creed by a missionary in tho disguise of a professor, and 
the inculcation of that same creed by a manual of Theology 
in the disguise of an Essay on the Intellectual and Active 
Powers ? It is not, however, necessary for us to dwell at any 
length upon this head. Tho discrepancy, though it exists, is 
quite harmless in its effects, being thoroughly neutralized by 
the splendid toleration of a Government which extends its law- 
protecting aegis over all creeds and all classes. In describing 
the British rule in India, the historian of the future may ex¬ 
claim with Gibbon :—“ The firm edifice of power was raised 
and preserved by the wisdom of ages. The obedient provinces 
were united by laws and adorned by arts. They might occasion¬ 
ally suffer from the partial abuse of delegated authority ; but 
the general principle of government was wise, simple, and 
beneficent. They enjoyed the religion of their ancestors, whilst 
in civil honors and advantages they were exalted, by just 
degrees, to an equality with their conquerors.” 

In advocating the substitution of Logic for Dr. Abercrombie’s 
two Treatises, we are influenced by different considerations from 
those stated in most of the replies which are favorable to the 
proposal of the Syndicate. 

“ The only way to learn the art of reasoning,” it has been 
well said, “ is to reason with certainty and precision on clear 
and definite matter.” As no one can become an orator by 
reading treatises on Rhetoric, nor a fluent writer by studying 
the rules of Grammar, so no one can acquire tho art of de¬ 
ductive reasoning by the simple aid of Formal Logic. Some ap¬ 
propriate, and not wholly trifling, matter is required, in which 
deduction majr be applied. Such matter is furnished by Mathe¬ 
matics. 

Formal Logic, then, as yre think, is of little value per se, but 
is useful for exhibiting clearly the nature of mathematical 
reasoning. The problems of Arithmetic and Geometry are 
too often taught as a series of mysterious artifices, and 
the pupil is burned along through compfl<^t6d procesfee 
which he often manipulates cleverly, but which he 
regards as resting upon a simple logical basis. £t ^ wouj^ out 

place here to enter into any technical detmls ; aR yiTho are 
acquainted with Mr, De Morgan’s writings will not fail to ap¬ 
preciate our meaning, and to recognise ^e transcendent import- 
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ance of teaching Mathematics for the sake of its Logic even 
more than for the sake of the subject matter of which it treats. 

Logic, according to the view that we adopt, is more of an Art 
than a Science. It is not confined, as in Mathematics, to simple 
Deduction, but includes, moreover, Observation, Experiment, 
Comparison, and Historical Filiation. Each branch can be 
properly studied only in that department of Science where it 
is found developed in perfection. The logic of Deduction must 
be studied in Mathematics; that of Experiment, in Terrestrial 
Physics ; that of Comparison, in Biology; and that of Historical 
Filiation, in Sociology. In Sociology, Logic becomes complete ; 
for in this Science we can employ not only its own peculiar or¬ 
gan um, Historical Filiation, but also each of the subordinate 
organa, Comparison, Experiment, OI)servation, and Deduction. 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from entering our earnest 
protest against any increase of the metaphysical element in our 
University teaching. The subtleties of the schoolmen and the 
hazardous speculations of German ontologists are not calculated 
to strengthen or expand an undeveloped mind. "I’hey may be 
useful to the advanced student, as representing one of the most 
important phases in the intellectual history of man. In the 
earlier statues, however, of mental growth, they are not merely 
useless, but positively mischievous, inasmuch as they retard 
progress by encouraging a vicious subjectivity, as well as by 
withdrawing the attention from the momentous and invigorat¬ 
ing truths of Positive Science. 

Dr. Abercrombie, who ought to be regarded as an authority 
by our adversaries, is at one with us with reference to the 
inutility of all metaphysical speculations ; though we must 
admit that he was somewhat inconsistent in not always strictly 
adhering to his purely scientific conception. In describing 
the importance of psychological inquiry, he says T “ During the 
prevalence of that system which has been called the Metaphysics 
of the Schools, this important inquiry was obscured by specula¬ 
tions df mdst frivolons oatum. It is in modern times only 
that it has assumed a real value and a practical importance, 
iindeir of those eminent men who have cultivated 

the whh^h are acted upon 

a mmm observation of facta and 
I^heiusiosis dtawn fmm' these by the most cautious induc¬ 
tion.” A^ain, he tells u« that ** of efficient causes * • • tre 
know nothing. * • * Physical causes only are the proper object 

philosophical in<iuiry.” Again i “ When we attempt to spe- 
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culate upon the nature and cause of the j^ponnection between 
mind and matter, we wander at once from the path of 
philosophical in(\uiry into conjectures which are as far be¬ 
yond the proper sphere as they are beyond the reach of the 
human faculties. The object of true science on such a sub¬ 
ject is simply to investigate the facts, or the relations of phe¬ 
nomena, respecting the operations of mind itself, and the 
intercourse which it carries on with the things of the exter¬ 
nal world.” 



Art. III.—HINDOO FEMALE CELEBRITIES. 


1. The Nobonarif or Niue Females, 

2. WheeleFs “ Mahnharat” 

3. ToiFs “ Rajasthan** 

4. Malcolm*s “ Central India** 

F ew subjeMs engage so much of the public attention at the 
present time as the condition of Hindoo females. It is 
discussed in the legislature, in public assemblies, and in do¬ 
mestic circles. It is the fertile theme of philanthropists, 
reformers, and public lecturers. Affecting, as it does, the great 
question of the regeneration of India, it has well-nigh become 
the absorbing topic of the day. In proportion to its vital in¬ 
terest, do innumerable speeches, tracts, and pamphlets, abound 
upon the sublet. I34it it is, in truth, far from having been 
exhausted. The opinions generally expressed, are too often 
the offspring of limited knowledge and superficial enquiry. 
Foreigners, judging only from what they see and hear, con¬ 
clude that the women of this country are immeasurably infe¬ 
rior, both intellectually and socially, to the women of other 
civilized lands, and, indeed, that they are scarcely less de¬ 
graded than women among savages. These inferences are 
confirmed by various texts and expressions abounding in 
the Hindoo shastras, which are believed to afford plausible 
data for concluding that Hindoo women are looked upon 
as wretches of the most base and vicious inclinations, and 
are held in that habitual contempt which makes their con¬ 
dition little better than slavery. The Institutes of Menu 
are quoted to sliow that woman is ** ever ready to corrupt 
men, whether wise or foolish,” and that to her are im- 
putesd ** impure appetites, wrath, weak flexibility, desire of 
misdhiei^ and bad conduct.’' The Hitopodesa is cited to 
shew ^e most brutal invectlvea may be used against^he 
fair sex/ the Code ^ of Oentoo laws is referred to'in 
proof ef the tto Is regarded es an embodiment 

of all ta w^k and Immond in buinan nature. 

' of the state of slavery in which she is declared 

to b%|»hrpetually held, the following passage from Menu has 
heeh,seduced:—** Day and night must women be held by their 
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protectors in a state of dependence. Their fathers protect 
them in childhood ; their husbands prolfct them in youth ; 
their sons protect them in age : a woman is never fit for inde¬ 
pendence.” In truth, all that this passage indicates is the 
natural guardianship exercised by man over woman; but it 
has betrayed Mill, the historian, into the egregious conclusion 
that Hindoo women are held in a strict and humiliating de¬ 
pendence tantamount almost to slavery. 

Another text sometimes cited, in proof of the statement 
that Hindoo women are debarred from the amenities of litera¬ 
ture, is that in which Menu observes that “ women have no 
business with the Vedas.” 

But old Menu is very much wronged by those who think 
him to be sternly opposed to the acquirement of knowledge 
by the other sex. Learning is greatly honored throughout his 
code, and recommended to all classes. Woman are forbidden 
only the study of theVedas; not absolutely the use of|p,ll letters. 
Those sacred books form a repository of the most varied know- 
le^lge. They treat of theology, logic, ethics, astronomy, and 
other physical sciences, many of which are to the female un¬ 
derstanding as abstruse as the Novum Organum and Prin- 
cipia. 

The most indubitable proof of the cultivation of learning 
by the Hindoo women of antiquity is furnished by the record¬ 
ed fact that Vyasa undertook the composition of the Maha- 
bharat with a view to place knowledge within the reach of 
women, as well as all those who may not have access to the 
Vedas and other higher works. 

But whatever may have been the spirit in which Menu 
legislated, admitting, for the sake of argument, that his 
enactments with respect to women are severe and barbarous, 
it must be borne in mind that the age in which he lived was 
one in which physical force seemed a far mightier means of 
persuasion than moral influences. The state of Hindoo so¬ 
ciety is not th^ same now that it was then : the people have 
advanced in the arts of civilization; social feeling has been gra- 
di^ally assuming a purer and higher form; and, although there 
undoubtedly is still much to be done in respect of the eleva¬ 
tion of the women India, we must not overlook th^ pro¬ 
gress that has already been miwle, or fall into the egregious mis¬ 
take of supposing that because Menu (as is believed) sotmht 
to reduce woman to the condition of a slave, she Is therefore 
in this condition at the present day, nursed in no kinder 
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atmosphere than that of fear, and guarded by no higher sen¬ 
timent than jealous^spicion. 

From the negative, let us now turn to the positive side of 
the picture. Those who tax Menu with want of justice and 
charity towards the gentler Sex, must allow him kinder feel¬ 
ings and susceptibilities when he ordains that “ the names 
of women should be agreeable, soft, clear, and captivating 
the fancy.’^ Tliere is a great deal that enhances the idea of 
female beauty and delicacy in a choice female name, and the 
rule laid down for such nomenclature is an evidence of the 


kindly spirit of the Hindoo lawgiver towards the female sex. 
Similar evidence is furnished also by the passage wherein it is 
enjoined to address “ the wife of another, and any woman 
not related by blood,'* with the words “ bhavaii and amiable 
sister.*’ The same respect that is enjoined to be paid to pa¬ 
rents and age, to learning and moral conduct, to wealth and 
rank, is q|^dained to be paid also to woman; and it is men¬ 
tioned that “ way must be made for a man in a wheeled car¬ 
riage, or above ninety years old, or afflicted with disease, or 
carrying a ^rthen, for a woman, lor a priest, for a prince, 
and for a bridegroom.” Like the virgin of Tom Moore, a 
Hindoo lady of old could have travelled throughout the em¬ 
pire, “ with no protection but what she found in her smile 
and the honor of her countrymen.” Ideas of the condition of 


Hindoo women may be gathered from the laws relating to 
marriage, and these laws,*^ says* Elphinstone, “ though in 
some parts they bear strong traces of a rude age, are not, on 
the whole, unfavourable to the weaker party.” It is stated 
by Menu that a father should regard his daughter “ as the 
highest object of tenderness.” He states, also, that “ repre¬ 
hensible is the father who gives not his daughter in marriage 
at the proper time, and the husband who approaches not his 
wife in due season : reprehensible, also, is the son who pro¬ 
tects^ not his ^ mother^ after the death of her lord.” There is 
a strict prohibition which declares that **no father, who knows 
the law*, should receive a gratuity, however small, for giv¬ 
ing his daughter in marriage; since the man who, through 
i^es a gratuity for thai; purpose, is a seller of 
ompnn^ ‘ opinion of Menu, ** a ,husi^nd is one per- 

Wife, ibr'all dotneatio and religious, hot for 
all; c^vi| purposes Which is as much as to say, in the em- 
language borrowed by Milton from the Bible, that she 
, ! (Ine nesh of his flesh, and the bone of his bone*” -Those 
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“male relations who, through delusion of mj||[)d, shall take pos¬ 
session of a woman’s property, be it only her carriages or 
clothes, will for such offence sink to a region of torment.” 
True that, day and night, must a woman be held in a state of 
dependence; but “in Jawful and innocent recreations, a husband 
should leave her at her own disposal.” It is stated, moreover, 
that no man can wholly restrain woman by violent measures, 
but by expedients. Let the husband, therefore, keep his wife 
employed in the collection and exf>enditure of wealth, in purifi¬ 
cation and female duty, in the preparation of daily food, and 
the superintendence of household utensils.” The following 
texts liirnish the most unimpeachable testimony to the due 
esteem and regard in which women were, and are still, hold 
by the Hindoos;— 

“ Married women must be honoured and adorned bv their 
fathers and brethren, by their husbands, and by the brethren 
of their husbands, if they seek abundant pros[)erity.” * 

“ AVherever females are honoured, there the deities are 
pleased ; hut where they arc dishonoured, there all religious 
acts become fruitless.” 

“ Where female relations are made miserable, the family 
of him who makes them so, very soon wholly perishes ; 
but where they are not unhappy, the family always in¬ 
creases.” 

“ Let those women, therefore, be continually supplied with 
ornaments, apparel, and food, at festivals and jubilees, by men 
desirous of wealth.” 

“ In whatever family the husband is contented with his wife, 
and tjlie wife with her husband, in that house will fortune be 
assuredly permanent.” 

“ Certainly, if the wife be not elegantly attired, she will 
not exhilarate her husband ; and if her lord want hilarity, 
offspring will not be produced.” 

“ A wife being gaily adorned, her whole bouse is embellish¬ 
ed \ but, if she be destitute of ornament, all will be deprived 
of decoration.” 

The,above extracts form a valuable record of that Hindoo 
opinion which, has prevailed from the earliest formation of 
Hindpo society. They breatho the chivalrous sentiipents of, 
Tasso^s and Ariosto’s knights, and have enlarged and, softened 
the hearts of more than a hundred generations of, mndoOs. 

It must be sufficiently obvious from what has been quoted, 
that womeft amongst the Hindoos are not such degraded ami 

u 
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wretched galley-sluves as many suppose them to bet. Looked 
upon by the father as the highest object of tenderness, 
and named with a sweeUsounding name, to enhance the idea 
of her beauty ; addressed in ordinary conversation with polite 
and endearing terms, and respected with the re&pect that 
is paid to age, wealth, and learning; married to an excel¬ 
lent and handsome youth, without any pecuniary consider¬ 
ation, and left at her own disposal in all lawful and inno¬ 
cent recreations ; regarded by the husband as one person with 
himself, and constantly supplied by him with fine ornaments 
and apparel ; employed in the collection and expenditure of 
wealth, and entrusted with the entire control oi the household ; 
honoured and treated with affection, confided in by the husband, 
consulted with on his affairs, permitted to exercise an ascend¬ 
ency over him, allowed to acquire property as stridhun^ 
which is protected by strict injunctions from spoliation by 
her relatives; woman is the same dear and beloved creature 
amongst the Hindoos, as amongst other nations, as she was 
amongst the civilized CTi-eehs and Romans of antiquity, or 
as she is amongst the Europeans of the present day. The 
true state of Hindoo feeling towards woman may well be 
judged of from the high-strained feelings and elevated senti¬ 
ments entertained towards her by the Rajpoot,— the true 
heir of the ancient Hindoo. The steed, the sword, and the 
fair, are the three great idols of his heart. He treats woman 
with a respect unusual in the East, and his devotion to her is 
so enthusiastic, that a glance from the eyes of his lady-love 
weighs with the gilded pomp of a sceptre.” 

There is a broad distinction between the ancient and modern 


Hindoo women, which is not often borne in mind in a consider¬ 
ation of the subject under review. Much that now aggravates 
the condition of females in Bengal,—early marriage, polygamy, 
widow-hood, sutteeism, ignorance, and seclusion, is foreign to 
genuine Hindooism. These things were not onl^ unknown to the 
ancient Hindoo, but arc still not observed ih many parts of 
Indian In early days, Hindoo women went abroad, and appeared 
ih:|»||blic; thiBy were allowed to bepresent at feasts, and enter- 
tulp^i^nts, an4 publio l|peetacliifs. The truth of this is cohfirm- 
edfl^irseverid insfcs^ees in histp^^ and is strongly borne odt by 
;^e custom tjhat is prevalent ih Western India, where no seolu- 
^ f«hiales is ob^ ^*The Peishwa’s oonsoft,” says 
i«^i^hinstone, '*used to walk to temples, and ride or go in an 
iMknkgea througii the streets with perfect publicity, and 
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with a retinue becoming her rank.” Scott Waring, in hie Hie- 
tory of the Mahrattas, mentions having seen the wife of Bajee 
Row “ lungeing her horse before a crowd of spectators.” To 
speak from personal experience, we have seen many Guxeratee 
and Mahratta ladies drive every evening in broughams and 
phaetons at Bombay. Tliere are properly no zenanas in Jhe 
dwelling-houses of the Mahrattas; the apartments of tli<j 
women imipediatcly adjoin those of the men, and are gene¬ 
rally separated by a single wall. The institutions of Johar 
and the Zenana arose from the necessity of preserving Hindoo 
women from Maliomedan violence and insult. Many instances 
of clever ladies, such as tho.«e to whom we shall have occasion 
to refer, attest the high culture of the female mind in an¬ 
cient India. Under the auspices of the ancient Hindoo, a 
damsel waited three years after she had become marriageable, 
and then exercised the right of electing for herself a husband. 
Women were also permitted to choose husbands for themselves 
from a crowd of candidates for their hands. The Kamayana 
preserves a graphic account of the Swayarnbara of Sita. The 
account of the Swayarnbara of Draupadi forms an interesting 
ejiisode in the Mahabharat. The choice of Aja by Indumati 
is another well-known instance upon record in Kalidas’ Raghu. 
It was not unfrequently that a parent or guardian allowed 
the daughter to indicate the husband of her choice. Ac¬ 
cording to Arrian, the practice of giving daughters to the 
victor in prescribed trials -of force and skill, was common 
in ancient Hindoo life. Early marriage seems to be the 
rule among a people whose susceptibilities are early called 
forth by the climate in which they live. But seldom were 
any infant-marriages contracted by the ancestors of those who, 
in Bengal, now marry their girls scarcely weaned from their 
dolls. The damsels must have been adults who made choice 
of husbands for tiieraselvcs. Devyani must have been of age 
to appreciate the instincts of love, when she sang verses to 
Kaiyu, and heard Kanju sing to her and relate to her famous 
stones of ancient times, Both Sita and Draupadi were in the 
prime of beauty whom Rama and Arjoona won those famous 
princesses* Rukmini communicated her love to ICrishna by 
means of a billet-dour^ Damayunti was grdwn of age wben 
her father resolved to celebrate her Swa^mbam. Bikya 
was a blooming daughter, and stood befmre her Isthef eovered 
with blushes to communicate her anxiety for miurinage. Ror 
was |H)lygamy ever known to the ancient Hindous in the form 
of modern KuoUnisiu. Mutual Jidelity is stricrly enjoined on 
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a married pair; and from the few cases in which the husband 
may take a second wife, it may be inferred that, with those 
exceptions, he was not to have more than one wife. The only 
circumstance from which Hindoo women may justly be con¬ 
cluded to be miserable, is their being doomed to that dull, 
dreary, and life-long widowhood to which death is almost pre¬ 
ferable. The marriage of widows seems to be discouraged, 
and not absolutely prohibited by Menu. He quotes the in¬ 
stance of a Rajah Vena, who autliorized the practice during his 
administration. If there is no text to lend positive counte¬ 
nance to the question of the re-marriage of Hindoo widows, 
therer«i8 at the same time not the least mention of suttees in the 
code. Nothing was farther from the intention of Menu than 
that his rules for the guidance of widows should, in the lapse 
of time, have the o])erative effect of tending to the introduction 
of a most diabolical custom. It is difficult now to ascertain 
the period at which the barbarous rite of suttee first came 
into practice, or the circumstances in which it originated. The 
earliest instance of sfittee on record, is that mentioned by Aris- 
tobulus, who speaks of itas'“an extraordinary local peculiarity 
in the kingdom of Taxila.” Diodorus also describes an in¬ 
stance which occurred in the array of Eumenes, upwards of 300 
years before Christ. The practice is ascribed by Diodorus to 
the degraded condition to which a woman who outlived her 
husband was condemned. Indeed, to quote a writer of our day, 
“ suttee appears to have sprung from some of the vilest feel¬ 
ings of our human nature. It began in selfishness; it was sup¬ 
ported by falsehood; and it ended in cruelty, such as might 
give delight to fiends,” 

Having prepared our way by the foregoing observations, 
let us now proceed to confirm their truth by an appeal to 
history; and history is the proper arbiter to decide the ques¬ 
tion which is involved in so much dispute. Nobody has 
yet attempted to illustrate the subject by a referet^oe to 
thf many Hindoo female celebrities that adorn the an¬ 
nals of the Hhidoo nation: and in proposing to make such an 
attem^t,">e propose to travel over untrodden gro und, It is man 
that mnOMioililielf tha records of the past to perpetuate the glory 
of hie 4eea«; f is.scarcely ailow<^ an oppo|tuaity to 

<M4t a her claim to distipotlon and |hme, 

of this has been an utter blank in the history 
, tem^e sex. tfndoubtedly^ many great, woinen have 
mi their day, over who^ names, however^ ohliviqn spreads 
a pail never to be Uftg^ by i^e hand of time. 
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In the whole history of the Greeks, no more names of cele¬ 
brated women have been preserved than those of Sappho, As- 
pasia, Lais, Phryne, and Timoxena. The Romans have only 
the names of Lueretia, Virginia, Cornelia, Portia, and Helena, 
in a long history extending over a period of fourteen liundred 
years. The Italians have tlieir Corinna; and the French, their 
Madame Roland and Madame de Stael. The names of cele¬ 
brated English women may also be counted upon the fingers, 
and bear no comparison to the hosts of celebrated men. The 
Plindoos have taken little care to preserve the memory of 
their famous women by transmitting their names to post¬ 
erity. The female names that are held in the highest es¬ 
teem and popularity are those of Ahulya, Tara, Maridadari, 
Sita, Kunti, and Draupadi. These six women are regarded as 
the most illustrious in the history of the Hindoo female sex. 
But there are many others equally entitled to have their names 
registered on the rolls of fame. As yet no Hindoo writer 
has undertaken the pleasing task of doing justice to the emi¬ 
nent females of his nation. Biography is a species of writ¬ 
ing of which no specimen is extant in the Hindoo litera¬ 
ture. The author of the little book mentioned first in the list 
that heads this article, is the only man who has made any at¬ 
tempt of the kind. In iiis Noho-nari, or the Nine Women, he 
has added three more names to tliose commonly remembered by 
the nation. He has strictly confined hia account to the fe¬ 
males of classic repute, and has entirely omitted to mention 
those distinguislied in modern Rajpoot and Mahratta hi 8 tor 3 ^ 
The author has not been^it all pains-taking to make any research, 
or j)o*int out the salient features iu the lives of his celebrities. 
He 8imi)ly narrates old incidents and adventures in a plain, 
easy style, without any attempt to eliminate truth from fiction. 
This takes away a great deal from the value of his book, 
as the matter is lelt to be very common, and is void 
of that weight of authenticity which can make it acceptable 
in this enlightened age. To make the book serve the 
purpose of edifying females, it should have been purged of 
all senseless myths and' fables grafted upon the original nar¬ 
ratives in a later Pouranio age. Such, a book has yet to be 
written, and would, find lUan^ readers who nave not the time 
or patience to collect the inlormation scattered over: tnany 
vofemes, mixed up with much irrelevant matter* It wbuld 
ill suit the limits of a review to attempt any thing beyond a 
mere outline of the several female characters deserving of 
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notice, with a reference to those interesting particulars in 
their histories which serve to throw light upon the ways and 
manners of the Hindoos. But we hope that our hint will 
be taken up by some one of the many who are now so earnest 
in the cause of female education, and zealous in the formaticm 
of a body of Bengali literature. 

The earliest Hindoo female of celebrity is Ahnh/a, Little 
more has been recorded of her than tliat she was a BrahmiiK'e 
by birth, who had become the wife of Gotarna, a liishi of great 
learning and sanctity. The name of Ahulya recalls to mind 
the highest female graces and loveliness of person. Her beau¬ 
ty was of that description wliich could 

" Raise a mortal to the skies, 
i)r bring an angel tiovvn.” 


It is said to have tempted Indra to quit his heaven, and be¬ 
come a guest at her abode in the guise of her husband during 
his absence. On discovery of her slip, Gotarna cursed her into 
becoming a rook until Kama shaiild restore her to her natu¬ 
ral form. Indra was punished for his liaison, by having his 
whole body covered with disgusting marks which afterwards 
turned into eyes. The reader may trace in this account the 
Greek myth of Argus, adopted by the Brahmins with a mo¬ 
dification. He may receive it as based upon an authentic 
tr.adition now Icmt to the world. The story has a lesson and 
a warning against infidelity to a husband. Though Ahulya may 
have belonged to those olden heroic times in which Jupiter is 
represented to have played pranks with a Leda and Europa, 
still society appears to have become sufficiently refined in 
feeling not to tolerate a scandal, and allow a woman to go 
unpunished for the loss of her honour. 

The next w(»man on the list is Maitreyi, the wife of Yaj- 
nyawalca. The Vrihad Aranyaca Upanishad relates an anec¬ 
dote of that philosopher, wherein it is stated that he made up 
his miod to retire from the civil world, but hesitated to take 


the step without consulting hig wife. Accordingly, he an¬ 
nounced hie intention to her, requested her consent, and pro¬ 
posed to divide his efiects between her and his second wife, 
iCatyayani. But Maitreyi, unwMliug to part with her hus¬ 
band^ askud, £ bet^me immortal^ if this whole earth, 

fuU ^ rt(^es, vf0e ihine^” ** Ko,” replied 8 

lich^ serve for the mpins of living, but not for the attain- 
e* immortality.” Haitr^i then declared that she had no 
wealth* and solicited from her husband the communl* 
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cation of the knowledge which he possessed respecting the means 
of attaining beatitude. It very much surprised the philoso¬ 
pher to find a female heart despise gold, and he exclaimed— 

Dear wert thou, to me, and a pleasing sentiment dost thou 
make known; come, eit down ; I will expound the doctrine; 
do thou endeavour to comprehend it.” There then followed 
a discourse in which Yajnyawalca elucidated the notion, “ that 
abstraction procures immortality; because, affections are re¬ 
lative to the soul, which should, therefore, be contemplated and 
considered in all objects, since everything is soul ; for all 
general and particular notions are ultimately resolvable into 
one, whence all proceed, and in which all merge; and that 
is identified with the supreme soul, through the knowledge 
of which Ijeatitude may be attained ” Here is an instance 
of a high-minded Hindoo lady,—the worthy y)artner of a great 
philosopher,— which shows how Hindoo husbands in the an¬ 
cient times treated their wives with regard, sought their con¬ 
sent in important matters, and strove as much for their world¬ 
ly as for their spiritual welfare. 

Then follows Gargi^ the daughter of Vachacru, a female 
of great learning and natural endowments. There is on 
record, in the fifth and sixth lectures of the Vrihad Aran- 
yaca Upanishad, an account of a celebrated controversy 
held by her with Yajnyawalca. It happened on the occa¬ 
sion of a solemn sacrifitje, celebrated at great expense in the 
court of Janaca, king of theYidehas. To partake in the bene¬ 
fits of that sacrifice, there had repaired thither many Brahmins 
of distinction from Kuru and Panchala, and with them had 
come Gargi to dispute for the palm with the highest pundits 
and sages of her day The assembly was most numerous 
and learned ; and the king, being desirous of ascertaining 
which ot the priests was the most profound and eloquent 
theologian, ordered a thousand cows to be made fast in his 
stables, and their horns to be gilt with a prescribed quantity 
of gold. He then addressed the assembly thus : “ Whoever 
among you, O venerable Brahmins, is most skilled in theology, 
may take the cows ” There came forward none to touch the cat¬ 
tle, except Yajnyawalca, who bade his pupil Bamasnavas 
drive them to his home. He did so, and the rest of the Brah¬ 
mins were indignaiit that he should thus arrogate to < himself 
superiority. The king’s officiating priest asked Yanjyawaloa 
how he could presume to appropriate the prixe to himself 
in the midst of su much competition, without any proof or 
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teat of his learning. Making a bow to the most learned, 
Yajnyawalca replied that he was very desirous of possessing 
the cattle. Six of the assembly then threw down the gauntlet 
to take part against him in a disputation. Among their 
number was Gargi. The five Brahmin challengers were 
refuted and silenced before long, but Gargi proved to be 
a tough antagonist, and maintained the contest with such 
spirit and energy, such learning and skill, as to call forth 
tlie admiration of all men present; though, in the ond, she 
failed to establish her 8U[)reniacy over the greatest Brahmin 
of the age. Her dialogues and discussions fill two whole 
chapters. This account of Gargi*s controversy is suggestive 
of many points in the manners of the ancient Hindoo, which 
are worthy of consideration. It establishes the fact^ beyond 
a doubt, of the culture of female minds in that remote period 
of Hindoo history when the principal wealth of the nation 
consisted in cattle. It refutes the notion respecting the seclu¬ 
sion of women in those ancient times, when, far from being im¬ 
mured witbin the walls of the zenana, they were admitted to 
be present at public sacrifices, and to take part in public dis¬ 
putations. In those early ages, men did not speak through the 
press, or from the jdatform of a senate-house. It was in public 
synods and disputations that they often uttered the opinions 
which they wanted to propagate to the world. The assembly 
held on the occasion of a religious festival was the arena in 
which they held their literary jousfs and tournaments. There 
• did they signalize themselves, and obtain the due meed of 
praise for their learning and genius. Traces of this custom 
are to be recognized in Herodotus’s reading his histories at 
the Olympic game?, and in Admirable Crichton’s controversies 
at the several continental universities. To this day, it is 
customary amongst the Brahmins to establish their superiori¬ 
ty at public assemblies held on the occasion of a great skraud 
or religious ceremony, and so win for themselves the highest 
gift. 

Tdrfiti MundAdarit and Sifa, were contemporaries, and they 
form thb three great female characters of the Bamayana. 
They were all of high birth and station in life, but Tara may 
be considered to h^ve thfi precedence -in point of time. This 
ptinjOesB had a name, wMcn is a great favourite with modern 
II^n|lp9 ladies. Her pai*entage is unknown, but she seems 
been a Tamnlian princesa who had offered^her hand 
Ball!, of MahabUiipoor in the Carnatic. The Ea- 
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mayana hears ample testimony to her beauty, qualifica¬ 
tions, and accomplishments Kajah Ball! fell in contest with 
Kama/ It does not appear that he had a seraglio of women 
to mourn his death and untimely end. The sinjile Rani in 
his royal household was Tara, who oatrie'accompanied by her 
maidens to t.h,e field of battle, to weep over his fall, and 
perform the last obserinies. On the death of Balli, his 
younger brother Sngriva was made Rajah by the victor, in ful¬ 
filment of a vow of friendship made to that Tuinulian prince. 
Sngriva did not only succeed to the throne of Ids brother, hut 
also to the hand of the beautiful Tara, whom he married in ac¬ 
cordance with a custom which yet prevails in Orissa, which re¬ 
quires a man to marry the wife of his deceased elder brother, 
lie liatl always cherislied in secret a great passion for that lady, 
and, having now gained possession of her, he made her happy 
by every proof of devotion. This succinct and meagre account 
is all that we have of Tara. 

Mundadari was another Tamulian princess, the consort of 
Havana, the famous king of Lunka, or Ceylon. The poet 
represents her to have been a woman of great personal 
eliarms ; but she possessed in a high degree those quali¬ 
ties and virtues which are prized by men of sense and 
sobriety in a female companion, and which exercised consi¬ 
derable influence over the proudest and most powerful of the 
Indian monarchs of that day. The largo seraglio of many thou¬ 
sand females which that prince is represented to have possessei.1, 
is purely an interpolation of a later age, introduced to mag¬ 
nify the greatness with which oriental potentates inve3te<l a 
sensualist who indulged in a plurality of wives. But, admitting 
the seraglio to have been a fact, Mundadari held in it the rank 
of first and most favoured Rani, who had borne to her husband 
many noble and heroic sons. The mighty Havana having snatch¬ 
ed away Sita by stratagem and force, had placed her in strict 
confinement at Asokabun. Often did Mundadari plead the 
cause of the unhappy Sita befor her husband, and appeal to bis 
sentiments of compassion to induce him to relent. A woman 
is moved to pity by the misery of a woman ; and to take an 
interest in her behalf is a humanity which she owes to her 
sex. But in vaiilNrere her expostulations with the ine]xor* 
able Havana, whooould not be dissuaded from persecuting Site 
into yielding to his unlawful passion* , ' ’ 

It is to the genius of Mundadari that the world owes the 
invention of the celebrated game of chess,^which has amus¬ 
ed generation after generation, and spread to every civil- 
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ized part of the globe. The story is, that her husband 
being very much addicted to war, she taxed her ingenuity to 
devise the game, and beguiled her lord with manoeuvres 
and tactics in a inock>battle upon the chess-board. The in¬ 
vention is claimed by many nations, but Sir William Jones 
ascribes it to the Flindoos, and the Hindoos ascribe it to 
MundaHari. In Sanscrit the game is called Chaturanpa, of 
which the present name Shatranj is evidently a corruption. 
There are references to the game of chess in the Bhavishya- 
Pooran, and in Raghu Nanclan’s Institutes of the Hindoo Reli¬ 
gion. The word Ghaiuranpa signifies the four divisions of an 
army,— the chariots, the elephants, the cavalry, and the in¬ 
fantry,—in the skilful march of which on the vyooden battle¬ 
field, consists the interest of this royal game. It has under¬ 
gone slight alterations by the substitution of the boat* for the 
chariot. Sir William Jones taxes “ the intermixture of ships 
with horses, elephants, and infantry, on a plain, as an absurd¬ 
ity not to be defended.” But the boat certainly refers to the 
navy which constituted, in a later age, a principal element 
in the defence of the country. The game, in its original 
state represented the mode of warfare that prevailed amongst 
the ancient Hindoos. It may not be out of place to mention 
here, that the game of Mongol-Patan is another military pas¬ 
time, which has been invented by the women of Bengal to kill 
their ennuis and which originated at the time when the Mo¬ 
guls undertook the conquest of their country from the Patans. 

Mundadari survived the death of her husband and sons, 
and lived as a Dowager-Rani under the protection of Bibi- 
shun, on whom Rama conferred the throne of Ceylon for the 
assistance rendered to him in the conquest of that island. 

No Hindoo femaljs is held in such high celebrity as Sita, 
the wife of Rama, and the heroine of Valmiki. Her high 
birth and position, her extraordinary beauty and amiable 
qualities, her romantic adventures and numerous misfortunes, 
have endeared her memory to Hindoos of all classes and sects. 
By the Ramaites, or those who worship the incarnation of 
Kagia, she is revered as much as is the Yir^n Hary by the 
CathoUes. The Ikther of Bita was Janaka, Rajah ancient 
Mithila, ef modern Tirhoei,; The pHneess was the only child 
that adcrtied his; household, and was nurtures with 
more than Rie u^ai care and fondn^df a parent. In 

‘ s ' ' ' ■ ' . ' 

.. ■ . - r- - ■ (,r i.-n— ^r- -t-t - ■ 't —- . 

* Among Hindoo chesa-players the Castle or Book is termed the Boat. 
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grace and loveliness of form* the young SIta was without an 
equal in her age. Her external charms were further re¬ 
commended by an affable disposition, polite manners, and a 
dignified character. None but the brave deserve the fair; and 
her father bound himself by a solemn vow to bestow her in 
marriage upon the man who succeeded in bending a certain 
ponderous bow. This was nothing extraordinary or singular 
in an age when valour was esteemed the highest of qualifica¬ 
tions, and when the Kshatrya Chieftains and Rajahs of an¬ 
cient India disposed of their daughters as prizes to those who 
were pre-eminently distinguished by that qualification. The 
bow, also, was not a supernatural bow, but a common instru¬ 
ment employed in the warfare of that age. There is some 
truth in the account of the enormous size of Janaka’s bow. 
The large Indian bow of those days, which was drawn with 
the assistance of the feet, and shot an arrow six feet long, has 
been particularly described by Arrian. One may see the 
counterpart of that bow, now in use amongst some of the lull- 
tribes of India. The reputation of Sita’s beauty, coujded 
with the ref)ort of her father's vow, spread through all ancient 
Aryavata. To win the hand of the sole daughter and heir of 
Janaka’s rich house, there came many princes from far and 
near; but, failing to bend the bow, they all went away, 
covered with shame. The venture was at last made by 
Rama, who was then in the vigour of his youth, and an 
adept in archcry. He not only lifted and bent the bow of 
Ulysses, but broke it in twain to the admiration of all the 
spectators. The vow had been more than fulfilled ; and the 
reward of Rama’s extraordinary valour and skill was the 
hand of the extraordinary beauty of the age. On the nuptials 
being over, Sita proceeded with her husband to Ayoodhya, the 
capital of Rajah Dasaratha. In a little time, the insinuation 
of a favourite wife prevailed upon that monarch to doom 
Kama to banishment for fifteen years. The young prince set 
fortfi for the forests, accompanied by Sita and his step-brother 
Luchmun. They departed from Ayoodhya to Allahabad, and 
crossing the Jumna at the Duria-ghaut,* proceeded towards 
the Vyndhian Mountains. Wandering hither and ‘ thither 
for several months, they at length retired to the forest of Pun- 
ohobattee, near the source of the Oodavery, and there took up 
their abode to work out the term of their exile. Iq the ti^ean- 
time, the grief and anguish of Dasaratha, on discovery of his 
error, brought down his gray hairs to the grave. To fill 
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the vacant throne, Bharata waited upon his exiled brother 
with a deputation. But Rama steadily refused to accept the 
invitation till the expiration of the period of his banishment. In 
the wild mountain scenery and rotn uitic forests of Puncho- 
buttee.of which an idea may now be formed by the traveller who 
scales the heights of the Thull Ghaut Pass across which he is 
carried by the rail to Bombay, did Rama, with his wife and 
brother,continue to perform the penances imposed upon them 
by their father. They lived by the chase, and upon the herbs 
and fruits of the forest. The care, vigilance, and tenderness, 
with whi.'h Bama and Luchmnn tended the lovely Sita 
and consoled her under the privations of exile, afford a remark¬ 
able proof of the affection with which the Hindoos treat 
their females. They never left her alone to go forth to the 
chase, but hunted upon alternate days, one of them always keep¬ 
ing watch at their abode for the protection of Sita. It happened 
one day that certain cries of distress, proceeding from the 
quarter in which Rama had gone out to hunt, drew away 
Luchmun from hia acoiistorncd guard, when Havana, taking 
advantage of their absence, carried off Sita by force to 
Ceylon. Tiiere he kept her in strict seclusion, and constantly 
plied her with importunities in the hope of prevailing upon her 
to yield to his desires; but they all proved fruitless against her 
rvgid and inflexible virtue. Missing her on bis return home, 
Rama became disconsolttte at the loss of his beloved spouse, 
and wandered in distress to discover her whereabouts. He then 
became aware of her having been carried off by the king of 
Ceylon. To attempt her rescue, he formed an alliance with 
Sugriva, the brother of Rajah Balli, and the king of the ancient 
Carnatic. The two monarchs prepared for war with the raviah- 
er. Hanuman, chief minister of Sugriva, and generalissimo 
of the Tamnlian forces, went -as ambassador to Ceylon to 
demand the stolen beauty. But the proud monarch of that island 
paid no heed to his mission. Delivering a consoling message 
firoin her husband to Sita, Hanuman hastened back to Rama 
to prepare for crossing the Setbunder with an army to Ceylon. 
The fearful battles described by the poet to have been fought 
oti the oceasioni certainly eclipse those of Homer’s, heroes. 

; Havana at length ,eneountet'®<l Eiwna in fieroe single combat, and 
vrasielato. S’hglattCr made his triumphant entry into Lanka, 
apil recovering bis beluved Sita, retraced bit way from that 
Inland, prove her untainted innocence during her 

eo|oii!fh there, Sita had to submit to an ordeal of fire. This 
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wfis in accordance with the practice of those primitive times 
when a hip:h value was set upon the chastity of women, 
and its violation was punished by the accused having to 
walk barefoot over glowing coals or over red-hot jdates of 
iron. On Sita coming out unscathed and unhurt by the fire, the 
w^hole party returned to AyoDdhya, where Kam v assumed the 
reins of government, and commenced his beneficent rule. 
He now lived in great felicity with his consort, who was en¬ 
deared to him as much by the grace and beauty of her 
person, as by her meek disposition and amiable accomplish¬ 
ments. The picture of each heart being filled with bound¬ 
less affection, drawn both by Valmiki and Bhavavuti, has 
certainly a foundation in truth, and it is worthy of no¬ 
tice, inasmuch as it affords a striking illustration of flin- 
doo delicacy towards females. To crown the joy of Rama, 
Sita soon proved herself to be in an interesting condition. 
The woman who is about to be a mother, meets with great 
care aifd attention in a Hindoo household. The Dowager 
Ranis of Dasaratha, and the brother-! an«l sisters of Rama, all 
now expressed their tender solicitude for Sita. The royal 
Piirohita, or chajdain, uttered many pra 3 'ers for her wel¬ 
fare, Rama often retired to the apartments of his queen to 
cheer her with his endearments and caresses; the finest 
paintings were encouraged to please her fancy. The sweetest 
music was procured to charm her ears. There was an invita¬ 
tion to witness the performance of a great religious ceremony 
at the hermitage of Risyasringha Muni upon the Curruckpoor 
Hills. The male and female inmates of the palace all went 
at that invitation, excepting Rama, who was forbidden to quit 
the side of his Rani in her present condition. But the 
pledge of affection with which they hoped to complete their 
happiness, soon proved to be its canker. The circum¬ 
stance at which -every body rejoiced in the royal house¬ 
hold, was viewed in a different light altogether by the out¬ 
side public. The current of popular opinion ran very much 
against Sita, who was gravely suspected of having succumbed 
to the violence of Ravana. Her conduct at Luoka became 
the general tK>pio of conversation in the community; it was 
discussei^ by all classes of people, and decided by a shrug 
of the ahotilders. They particularly feared the eon8e<|hence 
of a general oorruption and infidelity of their the 

bad precedent of Sita. The slander and defamation of his 
beloved Rani out to the quick the feelings of Rama. But he 
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was obliged to send her into banishtnent in deference to pablic 
opinion, and in the interests of public morality. In “helpless, 
hopeless, brokenness of heart,” the gentle Sita meekly resigned 
herself to the hardness of her destiny. Under the escort of 
Luchmun, she proceeded to the woods in which Valmiki had fix¬ 
ed his hermitage. This was neither on the banks of the Nerbudda 
in the Dhar country, nor at Bithoor upon the Ganges, but near 
Chitrakote, on the river Pjiisuni, fifty miles south-east of Banda. 
The spot is described by' Tieffenthaler to be crowded with 
many temples and shrines in honour of Rama and Sita, and 
to be the resort of thousands of pilgrims. The banished Sita 
made her way to the hermitage, and found an asylum under 
its roof. There, in due course of time, she brought forth twin 
boys, Lava and Kusha, and, tended by the poet’s wife, pass¬ 
ed 0 period of twelve years in sorrow and separation. On the 
occasion of Rama’s Aswamedha, her sons accompanied Valmiki 
to Ayoodhy:i. Though clad in the humble guise of Brahmin 
boys, their noble demeanor soon revealed tiiem to be princes of 
royal blood and descent. Their parentage established, the 
question of Sita’s restoration was brought on the tapis, A 
royal escort was despatched to bring her to the assembly. Val- 
niiki rose to plead her cause, tend vindicate her from the unjust 
aspersions cast upon her honour and virtue. The assembled 
Rajahs unanimously gave their assent to her restoration. The 
principal citizens echoed the same 0})inion ; but the rest of 
the assembly indicated their dissent, by remaining silent with 
downcast eyes. Rarna liesitated to take back liis wife without 
the unanimous consent of his subjects. Valmiki then pro¬ 
posed a second trial of her innocence by fire. The cruel ver¬ 
dict of the populace had given a sufficient shock to the weak 
nerves and wasted form of Sita. The proposal of a second 
fiery ordeal, filled her mind with a prospect which she con¬ 
templated with dismay. All this while she had been standing 
on the right of Valmiki j but unable any longer to control 
her feelings of shame and indignation, she changed color, 
and; fell tq tire ground in a swoon. Many efforts were made 
to rally h.^, but without success. She did not recover her 
senses, ^nd heeanje a corpse in a few hours. Rama was in- 
cpusolablo at her .losii and drowned hinaself in a fit of melan¬ 
choly in; the Snrjoo* or modern (Jhogra. It has been just 
ly;J:emerked by Jswara Clmnder, Bldyasagur, in his 

or the Bxile of Sita, that another instance of a 
# highly born, so highly bred, and so eminent for 
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virtues as Sita, and who at-the same time bore her cruel re¬ 
verses and misfortunes with such unbounded devotion, resigjna- 
tion, and love, is not to be found in the history of the female 
sex. 

The next woman is Sacuntola, whose adventures form the 
theme of the exquisite drama of Kalidasa, or the Indian Shake¬ 
speare. Sacuntola was the daughter of a pious Rishi, named 
Kanwa, who lived in a sequestered spot upon the banka of 
the Mallini, a little stream near Hiirdwar. His hermitage 
was situated in the very region of romance, amidst groves of 
pine and cedar, fir and cypress, with a profusion of cow¬ 
slips, dandelions, and wild roses, that burst from the green car¬ 
pet of nature. The spot has been visited by General Gun- 
ningham in the course of his arch ecological surveys, and has 
called forth similar sentiments to those of the poet 
“ While the lotus floats on its waters, and vvliile the chakwa 
calls its mate on its bank, so long will the Mallini live in the 
verse of Kalidasa.” Kanwa had no other offspring, and 
brought up his only daughter with great care and affection. 
He gave her learning, and took pains to educate her in 
all that helps to form a female mind to delicacy and virtue. 
In time Sacuntola grew to be a blooming damsel, who spent 
much of her time in tending domestic animals, and rearing 
flowers and plants, occupations and amusement usual with 
a person of her sex and station in life. One day Rajah 
Dushyanta, on a hunting • excursion, arrived by, accident at 
the hermitage. Kanwa was absent from home on the occa¬ 
sion, and his daughter came to receive the stranger as a 
guest. The youthful maiden at once captivated his heart by 
her beauty and amiability. Sacuntola was likewise inflamed 
with a secret passion. Tne Rajah announced himself to be the 
sovereign of the country, and prevailed upon the damsel to 
accept him as her husban<i by a Gandharva marriage. This 
Gandharva marriage was simply a union prompted by mutual 
desire, and consummated without any form or ceremony. It 
prevailed amongst the ancient Gundharvas, a tribe of moun¬ 
taineers living near the Himalayahs, and was legalized by the 
Hindoo legislator to oover the scandal of the lawless amours 
of the ancient Kshatriyas. The king remained a few days 
with Saenntola and then set out for his capital, leaving with 
her a ring as the pledge of his troth, and prowusifi^ to eeud for 
her without delay. In a little time, Sacuntola foia|;hm!Self to 
be wi^ child, and acoordin^y proceeded to the court of her 
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lord to demand the fulfilment of his promise. Her route lay 
a1onj( the course of the Mallini to Hastinapoor. Happening 
to bathe in a pool of that stream, she lost the ring of Dushy- 
anta. In the absence of this evidence, the king pretended 
to forget his tender interview and engagement with vSa- 
cuntola. There was a time in the history of the Hindoos, 
wlieri MaliarishiSi or chieftains, united the priest and the 
Avarrior in one and the same individual. Then catno a time 
when the fighters and conquerors did not care to act also 
as worshippers, and made over the duties of the latter to the 
Brahmins. The haughty Kshatriyas how looked down with 
disdain upon the mendicant Brahmins who lived upon their 
bounty. It was during such a time that Dushyauta flou¬ 
rished, and thought it an ignoble match to choose the daugh¬ 
ter of an humble Brahminee for his consort. Upon being 
disowned by the king, the mother of Sacuntola came and 
curried her away to a jungle, where she brought forth a son, 
who was named Bharata. So extraordinary were the feats 
of this child, that, when a boy, he used to [day with the 
whelps of lions, and set at nought the lioness that gave 
them suck. Meanwhile, the lost ring had been found by 
Dushyanta, and he heard of the exploits of Bharata. . To 
satisfy his curiosity he came to the jungle, and acknowledg¬ 
ing the young hero to be his son, made the mother his 
chief Kani. It is from Saountola*s son, who became a 
mighty warrior, and conquered many regions of Hindoos- 
tan, that the Indian peninsula is called by the Hindoos 
Bharatversh. 

The name of Kunti is as illustrious in Hindoo history as 
that of Cornelia in Homan history. The mother of the 
Pandavas yields not the palm to the mother of the Gracchi. 
There is some doubt as to the parentage of Kunti. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mahabharat, she was the daughter of Rajah Sura 
who ruled over the Sursenii in ancient Muttra. Her brother 
Yasudeb, the father of Krishna. It is added that Raja 
Kuntibhoja, a chieftain in the Yindhya Mountains, 
were gieeat friends, and that the latter , having been childless, 
Su^Yresent^d htna with, Kunti, whilst still an infant, to bring 
up as hw owh danghter. Thie seems to be; $k inj^h, 

,, ''dhlhjpsH^ent: ;;th,e' JH^a of ’a'’later'date* "ruling 
irf Malwa with glomes antecedents. The adoption of a giri 
\ a boy in anspieiouB, imd the name of the Bhbjas 

‘ ndl ocenr in the genealogies of early Hindoo royalty. 
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On the other hand, Muttra is spoken of by Menu as one 
of the six great kingdoms in the Oangetic ■valley, and the 
daughter of its king was certainly a preferable match for Ra¬ 
jah Pandoo, who swayed the sceptre of the illustrious Lunar 
Princes of PTastinapoor. Kunli bore to Pandoo three sons,— 
Yudishthira, Bhima, and Arjuna. By another wife fMadri) 
he had Nakula and Sahadeva,—in all five sons, who are 
famous in Indian history under the memorable name of the 
Pandavas. Pandoo was a warlike prince, who subjugated 
many provinces, and ruled for several years with great re¬ 
pute. He is said to have at last retired from secular life to 
tho Himalayas, to pass the remainder of his days with his 
wives and sons in solitude, amidst charming mountain scenery. 
On the death of Pandoo, Kunti came down from the hills 
with the five boys to Hastinapoor. She was received with 
great affection by Rajah Drihtarashtra, and took up her abode 
at his palace along with Gandhari. The education of her sons 
and step-sons was all that now. engaged her care, and they 
were brought up together with the Kauravas under Drona. 
In no small degree did her own maternal training also help 
to form the characters of those princes. On the first exile 
of the Pandavas, Kunti became a wanderer with them in jun¬ 
gles and forests. They reached the city Varnavata, identified 
by . Mr. Wheeler as the modern Allahabad, where Kunti and 
her sons narrowly escaped from being burnt to death. Next 
they proceeded to the city of Ekachakra, or Arrah, accord¬ 
ing to the same authority, where they found lodgment in 
the house of a Brahmin, and resided there for some time. 

One day the Pandavas and their mother heard a great 
noise of weeping and wailing in the house in which they were 
dwelling, and Kunti and her sons entered the apartments 
of tho Brahmin, and found their host and his wife, together 
with their son and daughter, in an agony of grief. On en¬ 
quiring the cause, they were told, that it was the turn of the 
Brahmin, on that day, to supply a man, with other provisions, 
for the meal of a great Asura, named Vaka, who lived in the 
neighbourhood. Kunti bade the family dry their tears, for 
that she would send one of her sons to destroy the cannibal. 
The task was given to Bhjma, who came to the banian 
under which Vaka was accustomed to eat his i»e^£ The 
cannibal came, as usual, to appease his huh^e^ ^4, having 
had a fierce combat with Bhima,, was " This myfbiciu 

8t0!*y seems to have had an authentic basis, and bears a strong 
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resemblance to the account left by the Chinese traveller Hwea 
Thsang, who visited India about the middle of the seventh 
century, and saw at Allahabad “ a large tree, before a tcmjde, 
with wide-spreading branches, which was said to be the 
dwelling of an anthropo[)hagou8 demon. The tree was sur¬ 
rounded with human bones, the remains of pilgrims wlio 
had sacrificed their lives before the temple,—a cusloui which 
had been observed from time immemorial.” Departing from 
Ekachukra, the Pandavas wended their way towards Kain- 
pilya, the capital of Panchala, to compete for the hand of 
Draupadi, and left their mother at a house, under the charge 
of their family priest, Dhaumya. Having won the princess, 
the five brothers with their mother dwelt at Ivampilya, till 
a deputation arrived from Raja Dritarashtra to carry them back 
to Hastinapoor, Kunti had become old and unfitted to travel 
when her sons were doomed to exile for a second time, so 
they left her behind at Hastinapoor under the care of Vidura. 
The Pandavas having fulfilled the terras of their exile, sent 
Krishna to the Kauravas to demand the restoration of their 
Raj. Krishna went upon the mission to the court of Drita¬ 
rashtra, and took the opportunity to call upon his father’s sis¬ 
ter, Kunti, The old lady extremely bewailed her hard fate 
and wretchedness, but Krishna comforted her with the near 
prospect of the recovery of their Raj by the Pandavas. No 
circumstance in the life of Kunti speaks so highly in her 
favour, and presents so redeeming a feature in the charac¬ 
ter of Hindoo women as the spirited message that Krish¬ 
na bore from her to the Pandavas on their preparation for 
the great war of the Mahabharat:—As opportunity is to 
be seized upon as a prey, so you must not be slack now 
in fighting for the inheritance of your father: Take no heed 
of the ranlc of your enemy, nor of the number of his forc¬ 
es, but at once seize your Raj : Remember that you are 
Kshatriyas; that you were not bom to cultivate the Soil, 
or to engage in trade, or to beg for bread, but to handle 
your sword and -bow, to slay or to be slain ; and that it is 
a thoui^ad timCs better to be slidn with honor, than to live 
in, disgra<!je : time; has coine when you must show ypur- 

of Pahdoo^ to the world that 

Kunti%ilie hiother noble race, £nd get me a good name 
^anhini^ But I arrt nothing, and your misfortunes 
fi;^ejl^lljing/w compared with the insults which were 

sfotirn to your wife Draupadi when she was dragged to the as- 
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sembly by bcr hair: If you do not revenge yourselves upon 
the Kauravas for the affronts they offered to your wife, it is 
useless for you to live: You ought to have avenged the wrong 
on the day it occurred, or to have died upon the spot; but since 
you did not do it then, there is the more cause why you should 
do it now.”^ This calls to mind the famous Spartan saying:— 
“ Come with the shield, or upon the shield,” and speaks of the 
spirit common among Aryan women in antiquity. The Pan- 
davas triumphed in the great war, and Kunti saw her sons 
established in the Raj of Bharata. It gave lier great pleasure 
to see them perform the great royal ceremony of the Aswa- 
medha, that spread abroad the fame of tlieir power and sove¬ 
reignty, Her utmost wishes fulfilled, Runti at length de¬ 
parted from Hastinapoor with Dritarashtra and Gaiidhari, 
to live in a retired spot on the banks of the Ganges. There, 
in a few years, she met with a melancholy end by being burnt 
to death, with all the household of Dritarashtra, in a jungle- 
fire that spread its flames over a great part of the country. 
The Romans erected a statue to “ Cornelia, the mother of 
the Gracchithe Hindoos have transmitted the memory 
of ** Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas.” 

Draapadi liolds the second rank amongst Hindoo female 
celebrities, and is the heroine of the second great national 
Epic of the Hindoos. Her father, Drupuda, was Raja of Pan- 
chala—the Kanouj of subsequent ages. The legend of 
Draupadi’s Sway am vara, forms an interesting episode in the 
Mahabharat, of which a graphic narration has been given in the 
excellent history compiled from that poem by Mr, Wheeler. 
To win the hand of the loveliest princess of her age, there as¬ 
sembled in the city of Kampilya a large number of Rajas and 
Chieftains from different parts of India. But the hand of the 
damsel,was pledged to the individual who should prove him¬ 
self to be the most skillful archer of the day. The following is 
an account'of a Hindoo Swayamvara in verse:— 

1 . 

** My mother bids me seek a spouse, 

To whom to give my maiden vows; 

llsjas and Thakoors, waiting near;, 

Abide my choice *twixt hope and tear. 

S. 

Within my heart a gem lies hid, 

For him ’twill glow who lifts the lid; \ 


* WheelePs History of liadia. 
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Within my brenst a fountain sleeps, 

For him gush who opes deeps. 

3. 

Within my soul I feel n power, 

To love through every changeful h mr; 

But none has waked that slumbering might. 

Or kludlckl that still sleeping light. 

4. 

A vision visits oft my dreams, 

A bright and manly form it seems ; 

But when the expectant crowd draw near. 

Will such a form mid them appear ? 

5. 

Then, who shall wear the nuptial wret th, 

If none can wake affections breath 1 

No, rather let me still abide 

A Maiden by my mother’s side.”* 

The VOW was fulfilled by Arjuna, one of the Pandava bro¬ 
thers, who pierced an arrow tlirongh the eyes of the golden 
fish that had been placed overhead beneath the canopy, by 
looking at its reflected image in a piece of water below. The 
Swayainvara of the Sila and tho Swayamvara of Draupadi, 
belong to that ancient period of Hindoo history, when damsels 
were nominally permitted to choose their husbands for them¬ 
selves from the crowd of candidates for their hands, but were 
actually given away as prizes to the most successful of 
archers and prize fighters; in other words, their ])arent3 
married them to men who had the highest skill, valour, and 
pliysical strength; just as in out’ age, parents marry their 
daughters to men who possess the highest wealth, rank and 
intelligence. But in the Swayamvaras of a later age, the fate 
of maidens did not depend upon vows and chance-shots ; rather, 
they exercised their own free choice, and moved round a circle 
of young men, accompanied by a nurse, or a father, or a 
brother, to assist them in the delicate task. The hero who 
had entitled himself to the hand of Draupadi was a youth 
of handsome appearance,*round whose neck she. gladly threw 
the; garland to mark her choice. But she did not become 
the nfih exclusively of the man who had fairly won her 
hand in public competition. In those early ages, poly¬ 
andry was as wnh the disgrade of homan society, eitlier from 
a want of delic^y or penuHous circumstances, as polygamy 
is now from a moral laxity and want of justice to the female 


The “ Adventure in the Punjab.” 
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sex. To tills day does a trace of that abominable custom 
survive, in the hill-states of Bussahir and Koonawar, where 
“ three or four or more brothers,” says Fraser, “ marry and 
cohabit with one woman, who is the wife of them all. They 
are unable to raise the requisite sum individually, and thus 
club their store and buy this one common spouse.” Ac¬ 
cording to the practice of that age, Draupadi became the 
joint wife of all the brothers. They carried her first to 
llastinapoor, and then to Indraprasthe, where Yudlshthira 
performed the great royal ceremony of the Rujshuye, and 
was inaugurated as an independent and sovereign Ksija. 
Then followed the famous gambling match, in which Yudiah- 
thira lost his Raj, and was reduced, with all his brothers, to 
the condition of a slave. Finally, he staked Draupadi upon 
the throw of the dice, and lost her too in the game. It greatly 
shocked the feelings of that amiable princess to hear that she 
had been gambled away and won by the enemy. Notwithstand¬ 
ing her protest against unfair play and the illegal procedure 
of her husband, she was dragged by the hair from her lodgings 
to the gambling pavilion, and was subjected to many affronts. 
The scene became most sensational, and swords would have 
been drawn pn both sides, had not Dritarashtra made his ap¬ 
pearance at the critical moment, and, interposing his paramount 
influence, quieted the tumult, mollified Draupadi with many 
soothing words, aud given permission to the Pandavas to depart 
for their own city. To stake one’s wife in a game, certainly 
points to a low stage of civilization, and little regard fur 
woman. But European traditions of gambling, are by no 
means free from scandals of a similar character, although 
they were invariably regarded as secret. There is a hor¬ 
rible story of a gambler playing away his wife, in Mr. 
Ainsworth’s romance of “ Old St. Paul’s,” which is, apparent 
ly, based upon some tradition of the seventeenth century. 

There was again a final game, which doomed the Fanda- 
vas to a second exile in which they were accompanied by 
their wife Draupadi. On one occasion, she had been left 
alone in the retreat, whilst the Pandavas had gone out to 
bag game. Jayadratha, Raja of Sindh, and brother-in-* 
law to Duryodhana, taking advantage of the opportun’tyr 
came to the place in the disguise of a friend, aeibstilg 
Draupadi and lifting her up into his chariot, drove tli;e car 
towards his kingdom. The shrieks of the prince^^ Jfiht the 
air. The Pandavas became apprised of her cahuhity. They 
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started in hot pursuit of the enemy, and, having overtaken 
him, rescued Draiipadi, and made Jayadratha a prisoner. 
He ha<l infringed the law ot the Kshatriyas, by carrying 
off a woman without first vanquishing her husband, and 
had forfeited his life for the offence. But he was married 
to the cousin-sister of the Pandavas, the consideration of 
whose widowhood made them hesitate to inflict upon him 
tlie punishment of death. Though Jayadratha’s life was 
spared, he was not let off without being subjected to many 
kicks and cuffs and other ignominious treatment. This was 
followed in a few years by the breaking out of the famous 
war for the sovereignty of the Raj of Bharata, in*which 
the Pandavas out-fought the Kauravaa on the plains of Ku- 
rukshetra, wliich is identified with Pauipat, and wliere many 
a time tlie fate of India has been decided. Prom the field 
of battle tiie victorious Pandavas marched in procession to 
the city of Haatinapoor. There, their triumph was closed 
by the Installation of Yudiahthira in the Raj ot his ancestors. 
So far from Hindoo ladies having been held in contempt and 
treated as slaves, we see Draupadi associated with Yu- 
dishthira in the solemn rites of inauguration. They sat to¬ 
gether upon a seat spread before the sacrificial fire, and 
the purifying articles were brought up by Krishna and 
Hritarashtra and the four brothers of Yudishthira, and poured 
by them over the heads of Yudishthira and Drau]>adi. In 
like maimer, they also brought' up the pots of sacred water, 
and poured the contents over the heads of the new Raja and 
his wife. Again in the performance of the Aswamedha, “ Raja 
Yudishthira and Draupadi bathed themselves ; and the space 
of ground required for the sacrifice was duly measured out, 
and a golden plough was brought, and two bullocks were har¬ 
nessed to the plough. Then Raja Yudishthira rose up, and 
with his own hand drove the bullocks and ploughed that space; 
and Draupadi followed the Raja, and carried a parcel of all 
the different grains that grew in the Raj', and scattered the grain 
as fast as the Raja ploughed.'' It needs to be pointed out 
to those who believe in the eecluaion of the ancient Hindoo 
females, that both on the occasion of the installation and 
of the Aswamedha, the ladies Oanie to the open assembly to 
witn#S the ceremonies. Kunti observed the inauguration 
of her son from a throne of ivory, with Nakula and Sahadeva 
^J^^each sideofhet. Gandhari sat near DritOrashtra upon a 
rieil carpet. In the Aswamedha, thrones had been arranged 
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for the various Kajas and Chieftnina, on which they sat with 
their ladies. There were Brahmins who sat along with their 
wives, and the latter joined with their liusbands in offering 
lip prayers in behalf of the Baja. It was customary in that 
ceremony, “ that sixty-four of the principal Bajas and Rishis 
in the assenibly, should go with their wives to the bank of 
the Ganges ; and that both they and their wives should each 
fill a pitcher with the Ganges ivater, and bring it to the place 
of sacrifice. And Krishna and Arjuna and Bhitna, with a 
great party of Rajas and llishis, each one accompanied by his 
wife, proceeded to the bank of the Ganges, all with pitchers 
on their heads; and iilong with them went a company of mu¬ 
sicians with drums and trumpets, and other musical instru¬ 
ments, and many dancing-girls likewise danced before them. 
And, when those who had gone to the bank of the Ganges for 
water, had filled all their pitchers, they took the pitchers on 
their heads, and returned to the place of sacrifice, preceded 
by the musicians, and the singers, and the dancing-girls.”*^ 

The Mahabharat does not record any more striking incidents 
in the life of Draupadi. It closes with tho account of Yiidis- 
thira's abdication of the throne, and his leaving the Raj of 
llastinapoor to Parikshit, the grandson of iirjuna, and the 
Raj of Indraprasthe to Yuyutsu, the only surviving son of 
Dritarashtra, He then proceeded to the Himalayas, accom¬ 
panied by his brethren and Draupadi, where they all perished 
among the snows. 

Gnndhan is another celebrated Hindoo female, of whom 
an account has been preserved in the Mahabharat. Her native 
country was Gandhar, or modern Candabar, whence her sur¬ 
name of Gandhari. The ancient Gandharians were a cognate 
race with the Kshatriyas, and were those Indians who are said 
by Herodotus to have paid tribute to Darius Hystaspes, and 
fought in the army of Xerxes. They formed a common 
nation on both sides of the Indus, Having succeeded to the 
throne on the retirement of Pandoo, Dhritarashtra sect mes¬ 
sengers for a wife from tho country of his ancestors. The 
Raja of Gandhar betrothed his daughter to Dritarashtra, and 
the prineess was conducted to the city of Hastinapoor by her 
brother SakunL Ifo Hindoo prince would now think , pf it 
matrimonial connection with a princess of Cabuli ,,ft .opun- 
try alienated for centuries by a different language ^^tid. reli- 


* Wheeler’s History of India, 
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pion, by different laws and manners. Gandhari was a woman 
of great understanding and distinguished virtue. Though 
married to a man incapacitate'd by blindness, she never 
failed in due respect to her husband, and had by him two sons, 
Duryodhana and Dushasana, and a daughter called Dushilla. 
The Rani was greatly respected for her high character and 
principles. To this day do people allude to her pure morals 
and stainless chastity. So high was the esteem in which she was 
held, that she was summoned to the public Council of the 
Maharaja, to persuade Duryodhana to come to terras with the 
Pandavas. But her maternal counsels were as little heeded as 
had been those of the other superiors and elders Disregarding 
all remonstrances, the Kaurava princes plunged into war, and 
fell at Kuriikshetra. The mournful tidings of their death threw 
Dritarashtra and Gandhari into the greatest affliction. It 
was thought necessary by the generous Pandavas, to send 
somebody to console them in their distress; and Krishna was 
despatched upon the delicate mission. Having first waited 
upon, and 8olace<l the blind old Maharaja, he was jireparing 
to go to the Rani, when Gandhari herself entered the room 
like Niobe all tears,” and seeing Krishna, fell down in a 
swoon. Krishna’s heart burnt within him, and he burst into 
tears, fearing that Gandhari was really dead. He called for 
some perfumed water and sprinkled it plentifully upon her 
face. Dritarashtra also came and lifted her head upon his 
knees, and after a considerable time the queen came to her¬ 
self, when Krishna comforted her with many kind and affec¬ 
tionate words. Her anguish for the loss of her children was 
as great as was her anxiety for her aged, blind, grief-stricken, 
and broken-hearted husband. IShe had been a woman of 
great sense, and bore her misfortunes with the most exempla¬ 
ry patience and resignation. There are few passages in the 
Mahabharat which so much affect the reader with their deep 
pathos, as the account of the sad procession of the women to the 
scene of ^ behold the dead bodies of their husbands 

and fathers, sotil and brothers, and perform the last offlees for 
them. i^t fact in the life of Gandhari, is that which 
relitei to her; having departed with her husband to live in 
rei|i’e||ieht upon tlie banks of the Ganges, and her having 
perilned there with Kun ti and others in a jungle fire. 

The story of Uitara^ the daughter of the Raja of Virata, or 
Hatsya, in modern Guzerat, contains proofs of a refinement and 
civilization that most probably belonged to a later period of Hin- 
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doo history. There are features in that story which demand 
consideration, on account of the light they throw upon the 
question we have undertalcen to establish. There is no one but 
must acknowledge that the fact of Arjuna’s spending the thir¬ 
teenth year of his exile incognito as an eunuch, and teaching 
music and dancing to the princess of Virat and other damsels, 
proves a state of things once existing in India, whether in the 
age of the Mahabharator at a later period, when Hindoo Rajas 
brought up their daughters in a manner becoming their 
rank, and when eunuchs taught music and dancing to young 
damsels in the Hindoo zenanas. That Hindoo ladies in the 
olden time were also accustomed to indulge in occasional drink, 
may be inferred from the circumstance of the Rani of Virata 
having sent her waiting-maid for a cup of wine from, the house 
of her brother, Kichaka. In like manner, the procession of 
beautiful damsels sent by Raja Virat to welcome the victorious 
Uttar, the brother of IJttara, \pdicate8 the reception which 
Hindoo ladies of old accorded to famous warriors and heroes. 
The Virat-purva of the Mahabharat presents the vivid picture 
of, an India that has long passed away. It depicts the state of 
Hindoo households prior to the Moslem conquest, in which 
maidens were trained up in accomplishments and refinements 
that now distinguish the ladies of Europe. 

Though no incident in the life of Jushodob has any impor¬ 
tant significance to recommend her to notice, yet, it would 
be unjust to pass in silence over a name so familiar to all Hin¬ 
doos. Unlike Kunti, Draupadi, and Gandari, who were 
her contemporaries, Juehoda was a woman of a humble sta¬ 
tion, having been born and bred amongst the cowherds and 
cowherdesses of ancient pastoral Vrij. Her husband, Nanda, 
was a patriarch or chieftain, who poss^sed a large number 
of kine, and resided at Gokul, near Muttra, on the left bank 
of the Jumna. Here Jushoda gave birth to a daughter, 
on the same night that Krishna was born at Muttra. But 
Vasudeva came and changed the inf^ts without the know¬ 
ledge of Jushoda, imd thus was Krishna saved from the hands 
of Kansa, and brought up in the house'of Ifanda. Suhse* 
quently to thU, Handa and Jnsfioda eipigrated with their q^t* 
tie and wagons to Brindabuir^ and fi&ed thnir abKHle 14^^^ 
village. In her st&tion oflif^, 
worked in ihe dairy. . The c!roumsteuice;Whlciifhit^^^^j^ 
her name from oblition, ie her having been the‘ibste^ 
of Krishna, and her having brought him up with a maternal ten- 
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derness which surpasses all instances upon record among the 
Hindoos. 

In like manner, Radha, the heroine of the Bhagbut, has ac¬ 
quired a celebrity which entitles her to a place in our review. 
Her father was, likewise, a patriarch in a pastoral country, 
where wealth consisted in cows and buffaloes, sheep and goats. 
His name was Brishohhano, generally transmitted, out of 
courtesy, with the adjunct of B^ja. The vestiges of his for¬ 
tress are yet pointed out to the pilgrim, upon the cliff of 
Burshana, in the district of Muttra. Bad ha had been mar¬ 
ried to a man under the name of Ay an Gliose, with whom 
she resided at Brindabun, But the charms of the young ^dy 
exposed her virtue to the attack of Krishna, who succeeded 
in obtaining tender interviews, and she numbers among the 
victims of his profligacy, along with other Gopinees or milk¬ 
maids. Power and glory at last enticed away Krishna from 
the obscurity in which he wj^s rusticating, and he broke the 
troth under which he had obtained the last proof of female 
affection from Radha. Left in shame and disgrace, the in¬ 
jured lady retired to the house of her father, and there 
passed the remaining portion of her life in repentance for her 
errors. It is strange that her scandals should be turned into 
glories, that her romances and secret favors bestowed upon 
Krishna, should possess a religious merit in the eyes of tlie 
professors of Vislmuvism, and that, far from being branded 
with infamy, she should be held in veneration by large num¬ 
bers of her nation. 

Far different is the story of Rukmini, which possesses a 
historical significance, and furnishes evidence of the Hindoo 
princesses of yore having been able to read and write, and 
carry on correspondej^ce like modern European ladies, Buk- 
miui was the daughter of Kichamake, Raja of Yiderbha, or 
modern Berar, dhe had been betrothed to Sisupala, Baja of 
Ched^ or the modem Rewah and Mundlah. But against this 
union. Eqkmini was prejudiced with all the obstinate unwil¬ 
lingness pf a female mind. She had heard of the great come¬ 
liness and bardic ad ventnres of fittishna, and her heart had 
been flUed n fpr that prince. Tc| save 

herself from %e|^ande ot the mn Whom eW ,i^i^ithed, 'Euk- 
inM mede a^m^i(»o npfiieal t|^ '|Cnehna ai her guardian an- 
ge^;; hy privately. addimeeill^. him an , ihipassioned letter 
tep^Gienting her oondiitan^Vmid praying te him to come to her 
rescue from a lifelong wretchedness. Krishna set out upon 
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tlie errand from Dwarka. In the meantime, the nuptial day 
had been fixed, and Rukmini had gone with all her compa* 
iiions and maidens to worship in the temple of the household 
goddess. There, according to appointment, Krishna arrived, 
and took her by the hand and carried her away in his chariot. 
Kukraini, the brother of the damsel, and Sisupala, to whom 
she had been betrothed, followed in pursuit of Krishna, but 
he defeated them both, and brought away Rukmini to the city 
of Dwarka, and made her his principal Rani. Rukmini bore a 
son to Krishna, who was called Pradyumna. 

It is difficult to ascertain the age of Prem Devi, who sat on 
the throne of Delhi, and swayed her sceptre over a great por¬ 
tion of north-western India. Nothing more is known of her 
than her bare name, and her having been an empress. But 
this is enough to serve the purpose of contradicting the erro¬ 
neous opinion, that the Hindoo woman was held in slavish 
dependence, and excluded from all kinds of inheritance, 
much more from royalty. Here is an instance in which a 
Hindoo lady exercised the. powers of sovereignty. .In thr^ 
different epochs, have three women of three different nations, 
ruled over the destinies of India: the first was Prem Devi, 
the second, Sultana Rizia, and the third. Her Gracious Maj¬ 
esty Queen Victoria. 

There is no Hindoo who has not heard of the names of Nala 


and Damayanti, and shed tears at the tale of their sad re¬ 
verses and misfortunes, the rehearsal of which is the grand 
source of delight to all Hindoos, and of comfort to their prin¬ 
ces in adversity. Feizi has made these names familiar to 
Mahomedans by his translation of the exquisite tale. To 
Europeans they have become familiar by means of Dr. Mil- 
man’s and other translations. Judging from internal evidence, 
the episode of Nala and Damayanti seems to have been grafted 
on the original Mahabharat by a later compiler. In the opi¬ 
nion of Col. Tod, Nala, Raja of Nishida, fiounshed and found¬ 
ed that capital about the year 295 A. D. Damayanti was the 
daughter of Raja Bhima of Viderbha, in ancient Deccan. 
The princess was the loveliest and roost accoropliahed of,maid¬ 
ens, and chose at her Swayarovara, itj^a , Nala, the hand* 
som^t and most heroic of princes, for her husha^^; 


formed a happjr oouple, iiviog ih fdimt^ 

years. J)amayanti had iwdi‘Ohudren, a 
and a daughter, named ladraiena,, The etory 
match, in which Nala, Uke Tadishthiraj lost hth lei 


abahiinj 
Old an 
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all, seems to be a myth, introduced to mystify the real cause of 
his misfortunes. Probably, the treachery of his brother Push- 
tara, to whom, like Shakespeare’s Prospero, be had entrusted 
the administration of the state, deprived him of his king¬ 
dom and power. To save her children from falling into the 
hands of the usurper, and to provide for their welfare, Damay- 
anti sent them off, under the care of a trusty charioteer, to 
her father’s eourt at Viderbha, and then followed her husband 
into exile. ' The utmost privations were now suffered by 
Nala and Damayanti as they journeyed on through lonely 
woods and jungles, and were wearied with toil, and faint with 
thirst and hunger. But, still they were a comfort to one 
another under their misfortunes. From this only means of 
solace left to them they were also cut off by a cruel fate. In a 
fit of that deep dejection in which a man is not conscious of 
what he does, Nala abandoned his wife and penetrated into the 
depths of the jungles, while she lay asleep in a hut wearied 
with her journey. On waking from her slumber and find¬ 
ing herself deserted by her husband, Damayanti began to 
cry aloud and went wailing through the forest, till she met 
a caravan of merchants, with elephants and camels, proceed¬ 
ing to the city of Chedi. There she arrived famished and 
distressed, and broken down with sorrow. But the mother 
of the Baja of that city, happening to see her from the roof 
of the palace, sent her waiting-maids to bring the unliappy 
woman in ; and hearing her tale, and pitying her condition, 
she bade Damayanti take up her abode in the palace, and 
remain as a friend with her daughter Sunanda. In the 
meantime, Baja Bhima sent messengers to all quarters, in 
'quest of his daughter Damayanti. She was discovered at 
Chedi, and carried to Viderbha, where her children much 
a^Maged her grief. But ever and anon she sorrowed for Kala, 
and preVialleir upon her father to make search for that 
l^^la, aBer having abandoned hil wife in the wtl- 
hat iKiurltmyed to Ayoodhy% and'was engaged 
of Itaja. Bitupuma ns a tamer of Imrses. 
Ha; liyqd; ! ^ gaise Of a ehaBdteer, mid' under the name 

^ng,'in the last 
' m iW'the;' ' d# SOmdki. his 

inti''’"' 
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was brought from thence to Viderbha, where he once more 
regained hia beloved Damayanti and the children, from whom 
he^had been so long separated. Finally, Nala recovered hi# 
Raj from hia brother, and reigned with great reputation at 
Nishida. The present Jeypoor Rajas trace their descent to 
him. 

The story of Chandrahasa and Bihya is, also, the production 
of a later era of Sanscrit literature. It gives an account of 
a Hindoo female called Bikya, who was the daughter of the 
Minister of the Raja of Kutuwal, in South Deccan. Her fa¬ 
ther had a son whom he very much wished to see married 
to the only daughter of his master, the Raja, and succeed to 
the Raj. He, therefore, bore great enmity to Chandrahasa, 
who, it had been foretold by the astrologers, would become one 
day the ruler of his country, and was always plotting his 
destruction. Having failed in the divers attempts, he at 
length despatched Chandrahasa upon a certain occasion, with 
a letter to bis son, strongly urging the latter to remove his 
rival by means of poison. The unsuspecting Chandrahasa 
arrived at the suburbs of the city, and having become weary, 
he entered a beautiful garden where he tied his horse to a 
tree, and, laying himself down in the shade, fell asleep. " Now 
it so happened, that this pleasant garden belonged to the Mi¬ 
nister, and that very morning, his daughter Bikya and the 
daughter of the Rs^a had come there with all their maids and 
comjmnions to take their pleasure ; and they all sported about 
in the garden, and did not fail to joke with each other about 
being married. Bikya remaining wRh her companions for a 
time, at length wandered away from th^, until she ^ame to a 
tank, on the bank of which sue saw asleep, a young man with 
such a chargiing countenance, tliat her j^eart burned towards 
him. Presently ehe saw a letter half-falling from his bosom, and, 
to her great surprise, she perceived that this letter was ad¬ 
dressed to her own brother, and was in the hand-wridng of her 
father. She drew the letter froai the bosom of the young 
man, opened it, and read it Ihroogh. And^ #he bad com¬ 
passion upem him, and tltought to alter the wilting in the letr 
ter, and she ?^d ^a^h the w^^ds Chandrahi^ is mf 
enew ?'■ give poison/the ' 

Was suchi that by taking awi^ w single le$tOr she 
it into a word Bignl^fying/'fmnd,;!: l^d.she^ 
word magnifying poison andes«in||;p^^ 

iher 


man was very handsoxne> she altered the 
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own name of Bikya ; and she re-sealed the letter with a copy 
of her father’s seal, and placed it back in the bosom of the 
^oung man.” Chandrahasa rose from his sleep, and going to 
the Minister’s house delivered the letter to his son, who read 
it with great surju’ise. But the orders were positive, and to 
be executed without delay, so that Chandrahasa and Bikya 
became husband and wife by sunset that same evening. Per¬ 
haps European etiquette and taste may condemn Bikya as hav¬ 
ing been guilty of espionage and indelicacy ; but still her pro¬ 
ceedings are not altogether unfeminine, nor unprecedented in 
the history of the female sex. The most salient point for con¬ 
sideration in the story of Bikya, is the letter which a young 
lady could not only read, but was able to alter witli her own 
hand,—circumstances which plainly indicate the education of 
the ancient Hindoo females. 

The next character is Hiddyatomay the wife of the cele¬ 
brated Indian poet Kalidasa. From an inscription on a tem¬ 
ple at Boodh Gya, the date of Amar Sinha, the avithor of the 
Awarkosh, has been found to correspond with the year 500 
A, D.; and as Kalidasa was contemporary Avith that Hindoo 
lexicographer, the age of Biddyatorna must be referred to 
the same period. There is nothing on record about Biddya- 
toma in any Hindoo book. Though associated with a great 
name, little more is known of her than what is current in a 
tradition which states her to have been the daughter of a 
Brahmin Rajah, called Sharodanttndana, who had brought her 
up in all the learning and refinements of that age. To the en¬ 
dowment of beauty—the natural dowry of her sex—she added 
rank, wealth, and knowledge, that made her the ornament of 
her sex and country. Proud of her attractions and accomplish¬ 
ments, she resolved to offer her hand to the man who would 
surpass her in learning and scholastic disputation. This points 
to the more refilned Swayamvaras of later Hindooiam, in which 
the physical qualifications of a mau had ceased to be preferred 
to his IpteUectual q;ua|if|cations, and in which damsels did not 
wed t]b|»inseivies like Blta pr Draupadi to heroes and warriors, 
but sehelart apd eocompUshed men. The hope of f^ul- 
filling jPundit to the 

ef;'; ^hai^antihdiinef ■'' Bat npne pi^ved ’.Ifimself quali¬ 
fied' to i^taiii possessndn of: her hand. B'rastraied in their 




pe^htened the^ more by, the refieetiop. that ^ey had been 
Imten by a girl of youtMiil years. Under the stings of 
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shame and disappointment, they united in a plan to revenge 
themselves upon the princess: it was to inve'igle her into 
marriage with a simpleton,—^a measure best calculated to 
afford them satisfaction, as well as to hurt the arrogance 
of the princess. In search of a man to answer their [)ur- 
pose, they happened to find Kalidasa sitting upon a tree, 
and cutting the very branch on which he sat. The man who 
was thus unconsciously employed in the work of his own des¬ 
truction, was pitched upon as the fittest person to accomplish 
their object. Kalidasa was advised to come down from the 
tree, and to assume the character of a mounds or silent philoso¬ 
pher, who should answer only by means of signs and syinbols. 
There was a time when India abounded with such taciturn 
Yogees and Sunnyasees. Glad at the prospect of getting 
a wife, Kalidasa promised to play the part taught him. 
The Pundits then divided themselves into two parties— 
one composed of the elders, and the other of the juniors. 
The elder sages went before, and took their seats at the 
court of Sharodanundana. The younger party followed after 
a short interval, with Kalidasa at their head ; and the Brah¬ 
mins, who had preceded, all rose from their seats to wel¬ 
come his arrival. They offered him the most prominent seat 
in the assembly, and honored him with professions of deep 
respect. The most select epithets of praise were lavished to 
extol his merits, and every man present affected a great rever¬ 
ence for his character. He was introduced to Biddyatoma as 
their great preceptor, who had secluded himself from the world 
to pursue his studies in solitude, who had taken a vow of taciturn¬ 
ity, and' who answered to all questions by means of signs and 
symbols. To try the depth of her new suitor’s learning, Bid¬ 
dyatoma held out one of her fingers towards him, by which she 
implied that the world was created by one First Cause. The 
illiterate Kalidasa construed this into a threat to put out one 
of his eyes, and in answer extended two of his fingers, mean¬ 
ing thereby that he would return the compliment by inflicting 
on the princess complete blindness. The whole assembly of the 
Pundits burst, on this, into loud acclamations. They remarked 
that the reply of Kalidasa was a most decisive proof of hie 
superiority over Biddyatoma. The princess, by stretching'Out 
one of her fingers, gave but an imperfect acCount of ito erea^ 
lion by attributing it to one First Causes v^herea4 thmr learn*^ 
ed preceptor was right in signifyiiig it tb be^^e result of 
the joint operation of Ffakriti or nature^ abd Pitriisli or 
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the Supreme^SpIrit. Borne down by the unanimous opinion 
of the Pundits, the bewildered Biddyatoma was obliged to ac¬ 
knowledge her error, and confess herself to be beaten; and 
agreeably to the condition of her vow, she accepted Kalidasa 
for her husband. Such is the puerile story of the manner in 
which the unlettered Kalidasa became the husband of Biddya¬ 
toma by a dodge of the Brahmins. It is scarcely to be believed 
that a clever woman, who was prepared to contend for the 
palm of victory with the wits and literati of her age, could have 
been so easily over-reached and victimized by a deception. 
There is, however, a basis of truth in the tradition, which has 
been repeated from age to age ; and we doubt not that Biddya¬ 
toma was a learned female, who cho^e Kalidasa for her husband, 
very probably from an admiration of that genius which has 
enriched the Sanscrit literature with dramas and poems of 
uncommon merit 

Lilavati comes next in the order of time. She was the 
daughter of the celebrated Hindoo astronomer Bhascara Acha- 
rya, about whose age there exists a diversity of opinion. 
From a determination of the moon's apogee recorded in the 
Surya Siddhanta, Mr. Bentley supposes it to have been taken 
in the year 1194 A. D. This was the year in which Benares, 
wjhere Bhascara lived, was taken and sacked by Mahomed 
(Biori; and it is very unlikely that an astronomer would have 
quietly pursued his cdiculations in the midst of war, instead of 
flying tor his life from the hands of an implacable enemy. 
In the absence of more light than has yet been obtained, it is 
difficult to ascertain the exact period at which Bhascara 
flourished, but we are inclined to allow him a greater anti¬ 
quity than only 674 years ago. Lilavati is said to have been 
born under evil stars, that destined her to pass her life in 
virginity. Bhascara was very^ much distressed at this un- 
hitppy circumstance, and tried to avert the hardness of her fate 
hy> ascertaining a lucky hour for her marriage contract; that be- 
under favourable auspices she might have progeny. 


the;auspidous hour, the fathet called his 


qiod ihtendnd sip to him. He left the hour><cup 


oq me 





im atteiidaticO' %‘ tipe-know- 
irhen the cup wdld suh^de iu 
1^ might be 

;iijp;thei|uteiQ!ii^ mardage"#a8 uot^‘h<^irffing''^''d4^iny,'it hap- 
the ^rl^; ikbm a pui^oaity, In childreu* look- 

ed, Ihto the cup to observe ^e'^Kier coming in at the hole, 
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when by chance a pearl, separated from her bridal dress, 
fell into the cup, and, rolling down into the hole, stopped the 
influx of the fluid. The astrologer still waited in anxious 
expectation of the promised hotir; but when the operation of the 
cup had been delayed beyond all reavsonable time, the father 
was in consternation, and, examining the vessel, found that a 
small pearl had closed the hole, and that the long-expected 
hour for espousal was passed. Bhascara, thus greatly disap¬ 
pointed, said to his unfortunate daughter, “ I will write a 
book in your name, which shall remain to the latest times;—for a 
good name is a second life, and the ground-work of eternal 
existence.” The father fulfilled his promise, wrote a work on 
arithmetic and practical geometry, and called it Lilavati, to 
perpetuate the name of his daughter. Though there is a 
great deal of romance in the above story, it is not wholly un¬ 
deserving of consideration. It has in it a germ of truth, 
which attests the powerful influence which astrology once 
exercised upon the Hindoo mind. Deluded parents have, in 
many instances, sent their daughters to a nunnery to spend 
their lives there in prayer and abstinence; and a deluded 
parent may have doomed his daughter to perpetual celibacy 
from his tenacious faith in planetary influences. The story 
is eminently illustrative of the tender solicitude of a Hindoo 
parent for the welfare of his daughter. The unhappy Lila- 
vati, for whom there was no connubial felicity or domestic 
affection in store, was carefully brought up in learning by her 
father, that it might help to chase away the dreariness of 
her lifelong maidenhood. It is said that she was so skilful 
an adept in the science of calculation, that she could tell at 
sight the exact number of leaves and fruits upon a tree. Rajah 
Kitupurna, in the tale of Naladaya, is said to have been a 
similarly skilful calculator. “Mark now,” said he to Nala, 
*^my skill in numbers, for 1 know ithe secrets of dice and the 
rules of calculation. On those two branches hang fifty millions 
of leaves, and two thousand and ninety-five berriea And I!^ala 
descended the chariot to count the leaves and berries, and 
found that the numbering of the Rajah was true to a single 
leaf” The passage as translated by Dr. Yates, is as foU 
lows:— 

“ He afterwards resolved to show his skill , , , , , ., 

And to astonish and delight the mind 

Of his expert and plows <sharioteer 

With calculations of immense extent. ^ 

M 
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Such knowledj^e had he gained by means of dice, 

That when a tree was full of leaves and l^uit, 

He could, at sight, of each the number tell. 

Descending from the car, he marked a tree 
And told in sums exact its whole contents. 

When Nala counted all the leaves and fruit. 

And found the sum of both and each agree 
With what had been declared, he was surprised, 

And wished to understand the wondrous art 
By which such calculations could be made. 

Nalad<^a^ Book IV. 

To the unmathematicai portion of the community this may 
appear wholly incredulous, but to the initiated it is known 
very well to depend upon the solution of equations often 
given in school exercises. The Lilavati has been written 
throughout in the form of questions addressed by the author to 
his daughter. It is the best and most popular of all Hindoo 
works on arithmetic. The learned Dr. Hutton got hold of a 
few fragments of an English version, and was forcibly struck 
with its excellence. The Lilavati has been translated into 
Persian by Feizi. In English it has been translated by Dr. 
Taylor and Mr. H, T. CoTebrooke. 

There were two females of the name of Khona. One of 
them was the wife of Varahamira, the lamous astronomer, 
one of the Nine Gems in the court of Yicramaditya. Of this 
Khona are those well-known huchunst or sayings, which are 
generally quoted in the native almanac, and are familiar almost 
to every Hindoo. They have passed into proverbs, most of 
which have a reference to both astronomy and astrology, from 
which it appears that the woman must have been well versed 
in those sciences, and have been taught them by her learned 
husband. The other Khona was the wife of Luohmun Sena, 
the sou of the famous king Bullala Sena, of Gour. Little is 
ictiown of this princess, excepting what is extant in one or two 
traditions. It is said that once when prince Luohmun was 
long absent from home, Khona brought the circa mstanee to 
the notice of Bullala^ by writing the foliofdng tloka on the 
<he place where be used to dine: The olonds 

are v^thout intermtesioii, and the peacocks are danc- 

ini^ .wilh Jbjr t 4iiy, d^h or my darling can alone re* 

auife)riiig«^trapuched by the path^o appeal^ Bullala 
Bki^wise ad^resB^ a oouundrutia to convey the defioate matter 
# hie json, and In vited him back home* The eloka is un* 
dbhbtedly a tangibie proof of the learning cultivated by a 
Hindoo lady of the imik century^ 
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To defend their city in the last extremity, the Carthaginian 
women parted with their ornaments, and cut off* their hair to be 
converted into bow-strings. In like manner did Hindoo ladies 
display their magnanimity by selling their jewels, melting down 
their golden ornaments, and sending their contributions from 
distant parts of Hindoostan, to furnish resources for the Holy 
War in defence of their nation’^ religion and independence, when 
they were threatened by Mahmood of Ghizni, in 1008 A. D. 

We have now brought our sketch of Hindoo female cele¬ 
brities down to the borders of legitimate history. We reserve, 
for a future paper, our account of the women that belong to 
times nearer our own. 



Art. IV.—the BHOOTAN DWARS. 


PolitAcal M unions to B hoof an, eomprisinff the Reports of the 
Hon. Ashley Eden, 1864 : Capt. R. B. Pemberton, 1837- 
1838*, with Dr. W. Griffith*s Journal, and the Account 
by Baboo Kishen Kant Bose. 

2. HoUysoifs Aborigines of India,—on the Koech and Bodo 
Tribes. 

T he Dwars of Bhootan having been ceded to the British Gov¬ 
ernment by the Dhurm and Deb Rajahs, a treaty of peace, 
consisting of ten articles, was ratified by the Governor-General of 
India, on the 16th of January 1866 ; and from that time perfect 
tranquillity has prevailed between the contracting parties, and 
security to both life and property has been ensured over a large 
tract of country, where tyranny and oppression had long previ¬ 
ously held sway. 

It is not intended in this article to touch upon the history of 
the war with Bhootan, and the events which preceded the ces¬ 
sion of the country to the British Governm^t: its object is to 
describe the state of the country as it was, \^en it fell into the 
hands of the British authorities ; its capabilities; and what has 
been done to improve its condition. 

Before, however, entering upon a general description of the 
country, and its condition when it came under British rule, it 
may be as well to state, that the Bengal Dwars of Bhootan ex¬ 
tend from the river Teesta on the west, to the Monass on the 
east, which divides them from Assam; that they are bounded on 
the north by the lower range of the Himalayas, and on the 
south by Gooch Behar and the districts of Rungpoor and Gwal- 
mra. The Bengal Dwars are sub-divided into the Western and 
Eastern Dwars, the boundary between them being the Supkos 
or Guddadhur river, which rises far north in Bhootan, and falls 
into the Brahmapotra near Dhoobry. In extent, the Western 
Dwars rather exceed tho Eastern, the former being about 80 
miles fronji Wjeat to ejasl, and the latter only 60 miles in length, 
each haVihg an average breadth of about 2$ miles; so that the 
combm^* have an area of not less than 3,6(K> »<|uare miles. 

; A carding to the, rptums made by the Revenue Survey De- 
l^rtment, which <x>ihmenced its operations almost imme^tely 
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after the Dwars became British territory, the area of the Western 
Dwars, to which alone allusion will hereafter be made, is set 
down at 1,870 square miles, and the population at only 54,000 
souls, or about 29 to the square mile. Here, then, is proof in itself 
of the desolation and depopulation which had been cawfised by 
Bhooteah misrule and oppression; for, as the country directly to 
the south is fairly, and in places even thickly, peopled, there is 
no other way of accounting for the extreme sparseness of the 
population in the Dwars, but by attributing it to the tyranny and 
oppression of Bhooteah rule, which drove the people out of the 
Dwars into the districts to the south of them. At the time the 
country came into the possession of the British Government, 
it had, in fact, become almost depopulated, although there can be 
no doubt, but that at no very distant period it had been fairly 
peopled; for the traces of cultivation are to be found all over 
the country, and beautiful clumps of trees are still extant where 
the people had their homesteads, but from which they were driven 
by Bhooteah violence and the cruel exactions of their officials. 

The state of anarchy and confusion which reigned triumphant 
during the Bhooteah occupation of the country, was, in a great 
measure, caused by the constant changes that were being made 
amongst the local officers, in whose hands the whole** of tijc real 
power rested ; fof the Dhurm or Deb Kajahs never visited the 
plains, and maintained no sort of check over their subordinates, 
and, apparently, took no part in the government of the country, 
further than receiviag their share of the revenues, which was re¬ 
mitted to them by these local authorities. Now, these local offi¬ 
cers consisted of the Soobahs, of whom one was appointed to each 
of the five Dwars, which altogether make up what is now called 
the Western Dwars. The Soobah resided in the hills, generally 
near the passes leading down to the Dwars he had charge of; and 
under these Soobahs were Kathamsor deputies, who were some¬ 
times Bhooteahs, but more commonly people of the country, and 
these for the most part lived altogether in the plains; though if 
the Katham was a Bhooteah, he only remained in the Dwars dur¬ 
ing the cold weather, and left some person of the country to re¬ 
present him and perform bis duties during the remainder of 
the year. Subordinate to the KLathams werp Mulhek Ameeu^, 
end jdosorieahs, or,,^ they would now be styled, Tabseeldars, and| 
these again h^Prudhans apd Sians, or Bub-tabseeldill$, updef;-l 
them; whilst the Tarooes and Paiks or messengers, were etnploy- 
ed in summoning those required, and in the execution of such du¬ 
ties as are now peiformed by peons, peadahs, or chupprasees. 
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As the Soobahs and Kathains were changed very frequently, 
each had to feather his nest in any way he could, and in the short¬ 
est time possible. It does not appear that there, was much to 
choose between the Bhooteah officials and those people of the coun¬ 
try who were employed by them ; the one was equally as rapaci¬ 
ous as the other; and though not perhaps much given to commit 
acts of wanton cruelty, neither would hesitate to enrich himself by 
plunder whenever an opportunity offered, knowing full well that he 
might soon be ousted from office by a successor, who, by the pay¬ 
ment of a bribe or a successful intrigue, had succeeded in secur¬ 
ing for himself the coveted appointment. In consequence there¬ 
fore of this state of affairs, cesses called bhanguns were constant¬ 
ly being levied, and in amount, far exceeded the regular dam or 
rent which the people had to pay. It was also the Bhooteah 
custom, that if a ryot absconded or died, his quota of rent had to 
be made good rateably by those that remained, but, besides the 
rent and cesses collected from the cultivators of the soil, the 
Bhooteahs levied taxes at all the hauths or markets, on all those 
who took any articles there for sale, and also at what were called 
sookhan or dry ghats, that is, on all the roads leading to the 
markets A tax was also levied on cotton and gonbind, from which 
weavers’ briishes are made. It must not, however, be supposed, 
when all these devices for raising money had been satisfied, 
the people were left in peace and quietness to enjoy what 
they had managed to save ; for on the slightest pretence, and 
often with no pretext at all, the wealthy were mercilessly plun¬ 
dered of all they possessed. It was a common Bhooteah trick for 
extorting money, to mak6 a man a present of a pony worth per¬ 
haps 30 or 40 Rupees, and demand ten times its value in return, 
and then plunder the whole of the unfortunate donee’s property, 
if he did not pay up. Heavy fines were levied for daring to wear 
white clothes, or for riding on a pony, if not an official; and not 
long before the Bhooteah rule came to an end, a substantial farm¬ 
er was robbed of the whole of bis property, merely because he 
gave A musical entertainment to his-neighbours witboat first 
having-obtained the Boobah’s permission. 

, The sysMa of compnlso^ iid>cr or begar, was also a source 
i;qf great for the Bhooteah officials^ wh^ travelling, 

&ever' .paid' for carriage ‘ of' -their^bagga^,, or ‘for ^apyw.w 

!piat haiid;4o^boMAne, suoh as building flfbekades, houses for them* 

,or bdd^ whereby to cross the rivers }^ all these h^ to be 
prelia^d. for by the MuUich Ameens^ or Bosoaeahs, who also 
colleoled the revenue, and these officers had to Supply whatever 
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number of coolies might be demanded of them, and woe betide 
them if they could not obey the onler. Their only safety was in 
flight, leaving their houses and lands to go to ruin, and waiting 
patientlj'' in exile until they could purchase his forgiveness. For 
ordinary offences, on the contrary, it does not seem that the Bhoo- 
teahs inflicted severe punishments : their object was to get money, 
not repress crime. Every kind of offence, therefore, from murder 
downwards, was atoiiable by the payment of a fine ; and no deci¬ 
sion in a case brought before a Bhootoah official could ever be 
obtained, without the payment of a bribe. Those who paid high¬ 
est carried the day ; but the whole of these officers appear to have 
been so corrupt, that although a man might, by paying for it, get 
any order passed that he wished for, it not unfrequently happen¬ 
ed that his opponent outbid him, and that an order given one 
day, was reversed the next. As these unrighteous judges had not 
the slightest objection to reverse any order they had given, on 
being duly paid for the same, it frequently happens that of liti¬ 
gants before the Courts now established, each comes with a 
bundle of decisions in his favor which had been obtained from 
the Bhooteah officios, and urges bis claim on the strength of 
orders all of whicn had been obtained by bribery and cor¬ 
ruption. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that when the British Govern ¬ 
ment took possession of the Bhootan Dwars, they were found 
to be an almost uninhabited tract of desolate wilderness, and 
that the few people who were found in them, had been re¬ 
duced to the greatest depth of poverty and distress. 

Taking the population of the Westerti Dwars at the time of 
their annexation to have been 54,000, the number of Hindoos 
may be put down as 46,800, the Mahomedans as 7,200, and the 
Meches at 5,000 souls; and of these three classes, it is now pro¬ 
posed to give some slight description. 

The Hindoos, who Sii beloitg to the Koch tribe, now call them¬ 
selves Bajbungsis. They are doubtless one of the aboriginal tribes 
of the north-^ast frontier of Bengal, and closely allied to the 
Kacharees, Haflngs, and Khyens, who inhabit the country 
further eastward. The Bajbungsis are now divided into four,, 
classes, called B^bungais proper, Dahooahs, Baboo Koches, and 
BhUionahs, They all &eely:associate with each other, ai^ inter-lji 
marry, and eat pigs^ fowls, ducks, goats, and every kind df hlird^ 5 ' 
and have no objection to fermented and spirituons iidhdm They 
have also four kinds of marriage, the st^riot form being called 
Jitragatkee, or literally knot-tying. This is the form usually 
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adopted by the more respectable and wealthy families, and in some 
cases money is paid to the bride’s parents for their daughter ; 
bnt not in all. The second form is termed Ghurjumai or son- 
in-law, when the husband has to live in the house and serve his 
father-in-law for a certain number of years, before ho can take 
his wife away to his own house; this way of obtaining a wife is 
adopted by the poorer classes, who, in lieu of money, give their 
services to the bride’s parents ; but, unlike the old Jewisli custom, 
the marriage takes place immediately, and is not deferred until 
the period of service is completed. The third form is called 
^ Nikah^ which, although a purely Mahomedan institution, has 
been adopted by the Rajbiujgsis and some of the other tribes 
oil the frontier, and is one of the forms of widow marriage, 
and is not resorted to unless the woman has previously been 
married. When the form of widow marriage is by riikah^ the 
man takes his wife home to his own house ; but in the second 
form of widow marriage, which is called Dangooah, the husband 
lives with his wife iu her house, or that of her late husband: in 
both cases the consent of the widow to her re-marriage is neces¬ 
sary. The Rajlmngsis all perform the ceremony of the shraad, 
ana both burn and bury the dead. Regarding* their personal 
appearance, Mr. B. H. Dodgson says—** The physical type of 
tbe Koch (Bajbungsis) as contrasted with that of the Hindoo, is 
palpable, but not so as compared with that of the Bodo (Mech) 
or Dhimal. In the Asian form (Hindoo) there is height, sym¬ 
metry, lightness ai»d flexibility; in tlie Asian face, an oval contour 
with ample forehead, and moderate jaws and mouth ; a round chin, 
perpendicular forehead,' a regular set of distinct and fine 
features ; a well raised and unexpanded nose with elliptic nares ; 
a well sized and finely opened eye, running directly across 
the face ; »o want of eyebrow, eyelash, or beard; and lastly, a 
clear brunette complexion, often not darker than that of the most 
southern Europeans, In the Tafnulian form, on the contrary, 
thi^re is lees height, less symmetry, mo|’6 dumpiness ^nd flesh ; 
in the Tamulian face, a somewhat lozenge contour^ caused by 
the large eheeli*bones; less perpendicularity in the features 
, to the fronts oooiasiohed not so much by defect of foreheid 
* or chin,‘as % pf.,tnputh ; a large proportion 

|of'faee:4;p''head»v'^d^.lei^'''iptmdbe^ the latter; a. 'loader, 
;;iflatter^ y$fith^ features less symmetrical, but,, perhaps, more 
expr©ft4ve,> at least of individuality ; a shorter^ wiaer nejs©, often 
clubbfid at the end, and furnished with round nostrils j eyes less 
atui less fully opened, and less evenly crossing the face by their 
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line of aperture; ears larger; lips thicker ; beard deficient; 
color brunette as in the last, but darker on the whole, and as in 
it, very various. 

“ Such is the general descriptioli of the Indian Asians and 
Tdmulians.” 

The Meches inhabit the country lying close under the foot of 
the hills, and have hitherto kept as much as possible to the belts 
of forest that are to be found in their vicinity. They are, however, 
now spreading further south, and becoming more settled in their 
habits; they are not sub-divided into several classes like the 
Rajbungsis, but are a homogeneous race; their customs and habits 
are very simple: they eat and drink anything that is good, except 
cow-beef, but make ifo use of milk ; and as the cognate tribes 
further to the east give it as their reason for not doing so, that 
they could not use the milk and eat the animal that supplies it 
too, it is probable that the Meches formerly were a cow-beef 
eating people, and that their abstaining from this article of food 
now ])roceeds from their being affected with Hindoo ideas, as 
might have been supposed would be the case from their living 
in such close proximity to their Hindoo neighbours. Though 
living in the forests at the foot of the hills, they are a remarkably 
healthy race, sleek, and generally in good condition, and show 
no signs of being subject to fevers, which so commonly is the 
case with the people living further south in Bengal. In col Dr, 
they are lighter than the other jtribes in the Dwars, and although 
their features partake somewhat of the Mongolian type, some of 
them, if not handsome, are certainly of a very pleasing appearance; 
good temper beams in their countenances ; they are light-hearted, 
and of a much more jovial temperament than their Hindoo or 
Mahomedaii nmghbonrs. The Meches have a language of tlieir 
own, but it is fast dying out and being substituted by Bengali, 
the nomenclature of which is largely mixed up witli their primi¬ 
tive tongue. In religion, the Meches are Pantheists, and have 
an innumeralfle host of household and river gods whom they 
worship; besides which, they also sacrifice goats, pigs, fowls, &c., 
to the Hindoo gods Sib and Kali; and they firmly believe in 
witchcraft. They have only tNyo forms of marriage, one of which, 
however, is of a most extraordinaij'y character, though not , 

sivelv peculiar to this race, as jibi^ also practised by th^ 
of Kamroop and Durning iii Assam, to -vybbpi 
undoulDiedly very nearly allied. T^ peculiarity in 
in this, that with or Without any notice or Warni^|;tp 
the bride is suddenly (harried on by main foi’ce from hfer father’s 

N 
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bons«; and, strange ns it may appear, this is a thoroughly recog¬ 
nized form of marriage amongst these people ; and after a few 
days have elapsed, the girl’s parents and relatives proceed to the 
bridegroom’s house when a feast takes place, and an arrangement 
is come to between the parties, as to the sum the man is to pay 
for his hri<le. In these marriages, a previous understanding has 
(*f course been ariived at between the lover and his intended; for 
alr.liougli courtship is not regularly allowed, as the seclusion of 
females is not the custom, and all the people of the village, 
including of course the young men and women, are constantly 
meeting each other, ample opportunities offer themselves for 
flirtations and love-making. Amongst so simple a people, se[)ara- 
tion after marriage is not common ; but ^in case the parties 
cannot agree, or the man finds his wife a useless encumbrance, 
he can retur«» her to her parents, and claim back the price he 
had paid for her. Infidelity is almost unknown, and polygamy 
also. There is also^another form of marriage current amongst, these 
people, very similar in its terms to the ghurjamai of the llajhung- 
si.s, ami goes by the same name. If, however, before the period of 
service for which the man has to labor for her has been completed, 
be wishes to take his wife away to his own house, he can always 
do so by paying up the difference. The Meches have also adopted 
the nikah as the form of widow marriage. 

Speaking of the condition of the Bodo or Mech, Mr. Hodgson 
says, their status “ is that of erratic cultivators of the wilds. 
For ages transcending memory ‘or tradition, they have passed 
beyond the savage or hunter state, and the nomadic or herds¬ 
man’s estate, and have advanced to the third or agriculturist 
grade of social progress, but so as to indicate a not entirely 
broken connection with the precedent condition of things ; for, 
although cultivators, all and exclusively, they are nomadic culti¬ 
vators, 80 little connected with any one spot, that neither the 
Bodo or Dhimal language possesses a name for village! Though 
dwelling in these wilds wherein the people of the plains (Ashirs 
and OwaleasJ periodically graze immense herds of buffaloes and 
bows, they have no large herds or flcicka of their own to induce 
the^ hut as agriculturists, little versed in the artifi- 

ciali^ehp^ilye ^ro^sses, they find in the exhaustion of the 

'bt in the high pthdhetiveneto nf the new, 
a t^ rndvehient. They never cultivate the 

;beydn^^ second year, dr remain in the same 
® fbiirth or sixth yearh. After the lapse of four 

five years, they fre<inenUy return to “their old fields, and re- 
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sume their cultivation, if in the interim the jungle has grown 
well, and they have not been anticipated by others ; for there 
is no pretence of appropriation other than possessory, and if, 
therf'fore, another party have preceded them, or if the slow 
growth of the jmijjle give no suflBcieiit promise of a gocd stratum 
of asljes ■ for the land when cleared by fire, they move on to 
another site, new or old. If old, they resume the identical fields 
they tilled before, but never the old houses or sites of an old 
village,—that being deemed unlucky. In general, however, they 
prefer new land to old, and havir»g still abundance of un¬ 
broken forest around them, they are in continual movement, 
more especially as, should they find a new spot prove unfertile, 
they decamp after the first harvest is got in.” 

This was undoubtedly true of the Meches at the time it was 
written ; but, as before observed, now that they live under a well- 
ordered government, which protects the rights and liberties of 
ail its subjects, they are fast changing from the state of nomadic 
cultivators into settled tillers of the soil, and Before many years 
are over, will all have become permanently located in villages, 
and possessed of cultivated lauds representing tffe value of the 
labor that has been bestowed upon them. In the Hon^ble 
Ashley Eden’s report on the state of Bhootan in 1863-1864, it is 
stated : “ The Meches are a quiet, inoffensive, weak race; they 

are precisely the same class as the men inhabiting our own 
'J'erai: like them they appear to enjoy perfect immunity from 
the ill effects of malaria. They are, however, a finer and less 
sickly and sallow-looking set than the Meches of the Darjeel¬ 
ing Terai; probably because the Bhootan Terai is more healthy 
and drier than ours. They welcomed us to their villages with 
urimistakeable delight, and seemed to take it for granted, that 
having once heard their grievances, we should immediately take 
them under our protection, Thiy appeared to be good cultiva¬ 
tors ; cotton was one of their principal crops, but the descrip¬ 
tion of cotton was the poorest I ever saw: it has scarcely 
any staple, and it is difficult to understar^d how they can 
separate the fibre from the seed. 1 imagine that finer soil for 
the production of cotton does not exist in India. The Mech^ 
seem to change their cultivation constantly, as would naturally 
be the case witli BO much virgin land at their disport, They 
do not cultivate more than is necessary h) supply tl^eir 
and to enable them to comply ^^ith the d6man<j|a thetf ; 
for any surplus which they produced, would au 

additional temptation to plunder, on the patt fijfeoteah 
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task-masters. They know they can never be rich, nor ever im¬ 
prove their position, and they therefore do not attempt it. 
With magnificent timber all around them, with rivers run¬ 
ning down to the plains, with a full knowledge that a certain 
market for their timber is to be found where these rivers join the 
Teesta and Berhampooter on our frontier, they dare not even cut 
a single tree for sale. It is therefore not surprising, that the 
change of government has proved a real blessing to these 
people.’* 

Besides the Meches, there are also a few villages of Garrows, 
who have probably emigrated from the hills to the east of the 
Brahmapotra or from the country on its nortli-west. According 
to Mr. Hodgson, they are “ closely affined to the Bodo” or Mech, 
and resemble them almost identically in creed, customs, and lan¬ 
guage. It seems, however, that they differ somewhat from the 
Meches, in having but one form of marriage, and that the 
husband always goes to live with bis wife in her father’s house, 
leaving his own |5arents to shift for themselves as best they 
may. Amongst j^he Garrows, moreover, no payment is ever made 
for the girl to be espoused. Widow marriage is common with the 
other Garrows, as with the aboriginal tribes, and is, in fact, only 
disallowed by Hindoo tenets. Unlike the Rajbungsis and Meches, 
the Garrows do not burn the dead, but keep the corpse of the 
deceased until it is quite decomposed, when the widow with the 
invited guests dances round the body; and after a plentiful con¬ 
sumption of fermented liquor, the*ceremony of burning the body 
is completed, as at an Irisli wake, by the whole party getting 
over their grief by getting drunk. 

In addition to the other tribes in the Dwars, there are also 


two or three villages of people who call themselves Totos. The 
account these give of themselves, is that they originally emigrat¬ 
ed from the Koch Behar Rajah’s territories, and having settled 
close to the Bhootan frontier, have entirely adopted Bhooteah 
habits^ customs, and dress. In fact, in appearance they are hard¬ 
ly distinguis^ble from Bhooteahs themselves, only that their fea- 
less strongly Mongolian or Taraulian type, though 
having pinjl^hly jhtfermarrieil with them, this diffierence even is 
not idwiija wy pferoieptibl^ the Meches and Garrows, they 

Mling the forest' and 
oletttg ^ down to ohltitrate permanently 

. i now noticed the Hinddoised end ahorl^nal tribes to 

bo fdOM in thh Wei^iern 0War8, it only remains to refer to 
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those who have adopted-the Mahomedan faith. These people 
arc all knowu by the name of Nasheo, and are never styl¬ 
ed * Mahomedan or Mussel man. Before the Mahomedan con¬ 
quest of Bengal, there were, of course, no people of that creed 
in the country ; and all those in the Dwars who now call them¬ 
selves Nasheo, are undoubtedly descendants, not of Mahomedan, 
but of Hindoo or Koch ancestors. The word Nasheo itself appears 
to be derived from Nas, meaning destruction, or that they are a 
people whose caste had been destroyed. This, however, is a mere 
conjecture, and must be taken just for what it is worth for the 
people themselves know nothing of how they came by the name, 
and can give no explanation of its etymology. In appearance, they 
resemble the Hindoos so closely, that it is frequently very diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish one from the other ; and as a corroboration of 
their common origin, it is remarkable what great ro.spect and 
feiir these peojde retain for many of the Hindoo Deities, which 
is shown by their joining in several of the purely Hindoo rites 
and observances; ail of which point to the fffet, that the conver¬ 
sion or forced separation of the Nasheo from Hindooism, did 
not take place at any very remote period of time. 11 may in fact 
be said, that the Hindoos of the Dwars are half Mahomedan, 
and the Mahoraedans half Hindoos ; both are alike uneducated, 
and know little or nothing of the tenet-s of their own religions ; 
they of course do not inter-marry, or eat out of the same platter, 
but still they are known to associate freely together, and to fre¬ 
quent each other’s feasts and festivals, and are often found to join 
together to commit a robbery; it not being at all uncommon for 
half the gang in a dacoity case to be Mahomedans, and the other 
half Hindoos. 

Having premised thus much of the people of the country, it 
may now be time to speak somewhat at length of the country in 
which they dwell. It has previously been shewn, what are the 
boundaries and extent of the Bhootau Dwars; and it now remains 
to describe the general features of the country, its soil, climate, 
and natural productions. 

It has commonly been supposed, that the country acquired 
from Bhootan is a billy tract of land, covered by deOse, impene¬ 
trable forests, and inhabited chiefly by Bhooteahs ; that the cli¬ 
mate is pestiferous and deadly, and that it was a wotthles^ acqui¬ 
sition with which little could be done, and not ipneh opuM. be 
hoped for; how far, however, these surmises are trq4 
from the sequel : 

TliO Dwars of Bhootan, then, may best be described, % stating 
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that they are nothing more than an extension of the plains of 
Bengal, which run up with no visible mark of their commence¬ 
ment right to the very foot of the northern hills. The change 
from the Rungpoor district, or Kooch Behar territory, cannot bo 
distinguished by tlie eyes, the soil, vegetation, crops and popula¬ 
tion being alike in all; proceeding northward, however, it soon 
becomes evident, that cultivation and population are being left 
behind, and that the jungle ami nature have it all their own way. 
In some parts, the country is open and nearly free fiom jungle. 
Indeed, one-half of the country may be said to be occupied by 
high grassy prairies, on which the jungle never grows very lux¬ 
uriantly in consequence of the soil being sandy and, in places, 
extremely poor. These plains are, however, interspersed with 
lower lands of better quality, well fitted for the production of all 
the ordinary crops of tlie country. In other parts, the soil is a rich 
clay covered with vegetable mould, formed from the decayed de¬ 
posits which for years have enriched it. The land in general is 
considered to be superior to that further south, and is eagerly 
sought after by the cultivators who are flocking into the Dwurs 
from Koch Behar and Bengal. Near the foot of the hills, long 
flat spurs run out into the plain, covered by thick tree foreste and 
dense underwoood, a sure sign that the soil is fertile and well 
adapted for all products requiring a stiff nutritious soil. These 
spurs from their elevation above the plain, being well drained, 
are most favorably placed for the cultivation of all the more 
valuable comraoditiea 

In some localities there is a decided want of trees. This is 
particularly the case in the central portion of the district, to the 
north of Talacota, where wood is so scarce that the people 
are obliged to use grass with which to cook their food. It is 
not, perhaps, that trees will not grow, but as it is the custom to 
set fire to the grass jungle when dry, to clear the conntry, 
and induce the growth of fresh grass for the cattle, these fires 
when once lighted, spread for miles peer the country, and hum 
up all the young saplings that have appeared above the ground : 
hence the growth pf trees in some localities is greatly checked. 
Where, h6wev#ri the trees ; have once .succeeded in fairly estab¬ 
lishing foireiSts of ©qasiderabie extent are met with. 

No dtmbi^ ^nc^ depends on of the soih for »4l timber 

for meat yabiiihle natural produet of the tlwars, 

wfll ionly gro^ on stiff Olay soils; whilst the ^ssoo tree is 
ohiy seen in ei\d near the bedj| of the larger riven, '(rhere sand 
gravel is the peculiar characteristic m theJi^d, It is very 
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remarkable, how strictly these trees adhere to the soils that 
suit them, and how capricious are the limits to which they ex¬ 
tend ; it frequently happening, that a river or water-course marks 
the boundary of a sdl forest, across which not a tree is to be 
seen of that kind, though ou the other side it grows with the 
utmost luxuriance, and can scarcely be eradicated, whilst on an 
uncongenial soil it, can hardly bo made to grow at all. Of s41 
forests there may be said to be three in number, that on the 
west extending from the Tcesta to the Barobatti river ; the cen¬ 
tral, which is situated in that part of the country known as 
Moraghat, lying between the Juldlmka and Hehti rivers, where 
some fitte timber exists ; and the great Jhixa forest, which com¬ 
mences a short distance east of the most easternmost branch 
of the Torsa river, and continuing somewhat irregularly, spreads 
as far as the Sunkos, which is the esistern limit of tiie Western 
Dwars. There are also other detached patches of s41 forest 
scattered over the country, but these are of minor importance, 
being of small extent, and contain very little fine timber. It is 
not known exactly what area of land the sdl forests cover, but 
it is probably not less than 150,000 or 200,000 acres, which, if 
properly tended and conserved, are capable of yielding a constant 
supply of very valuable timber. Where sdl prevails, few trees 
ol any other kind take root : occasionally, however, a huge pee- 
pul or bur tree is seen, but these are not numerous, and are few 
and far between. As the sdl trees grow very thickly, they natur¬ 
ally run up very straight, each striving to out-top its neighbour 
in order to get its share of air and sunshine ; but in consequence 
of this struggle for existence, the trees grow tall, but are most¬ 
ly deficient iu girth, and no doubt much improvement in their 
size might l>e effected by a judicious thinning of the forests. 

Next to the sdl (shorea robusta) the Sis-soo {Dalbergia Sissoo) 
is perhaps^ the most useful timber produced in the Bhootan 
Dwars. It, however, does not grow to any great size, and is mostly 
crocked and somewhat stunted, but would doubtless be found 
very well adapted for cart wheels, and for manufacture into arti¬ 
cles of furniture. The other kiuds of wood procurable are* 
Urjun {Terminnlia sp.), ^\im\ {Dalbergia C’hullani 

{Gordonia WalHchii t Diiio {Uardania sp). Acacia Klata, Ditto 
Catechu, Ditto Btipulata, Ditto Furnestaua* and Seet, Klijatr, 
luki, Semul, Guttilierand Bamboos; all of which:ar« clii^y met 
with near the base of the hills on the low flat ^isU aoU 

before alluded to, which form so peculiar a feature of the Gotmtry 
in that part of the district. 
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As might naturally be snjjposed from its proximity to the hills, 
the country is far better drained than Bengal in general; for, as 
we approach the hills, the natural fall of the land increases, so 
that water cannot lodge, and such a thing as a jheel or swamp 
is scarcely to be found throughout the whole length and brea<Uh 
of the Dvvars. But, although swamps are wanting, the rivers and 
smaller streams that intersect the country are very numerous, 
the principal being the Teesta, Jaldhaka, Toraa, Rydak, and 
iSunkos. All of these may be said to be first-class rivers, and take 
their rise far in the interior of the Himalaya Mountains, at the 
foot of the snowy ranges ; and after traversing Bhootan and the 
Dwars, pass through Koch Behar and the Rungpoor district, 
and eventually find their way into the Brahmaputra River. But 
besides these large rivers, there are also many others of less size, 
the chief of Ashich are, the Doodooah, Mujnaie, aiid Koljaui, all 
of which, together with the larger rivers, are navigable to some 
distance within the southern limits of ‘the Dwarg ; but above 
this point, and-when within 10 or 15 miles of the base of the hills, 
they become so full-of rapids and stony beds, that navigation, 
except by the small canoes of the country, is impracticable.» Dur¬ 
ing the rainy season, the whole of the rivers, both great and 
small, have abundance of water in them, and would he passable 
for boats of the largest size, and some even for steamers ventur¬ 
ing within the boundary of the Dwars ; but in the cold weather, 
some of the smaller streams almost dry up, and it is a curious fact, 
that many of the streams which in the hills, even during the dry 
season, have a considerable .body of water in them, entirely dis¬ 
appear after catering the plains, but make their appearance again 
above ground, some 5 or 10 miles from Hie foot of the hills. This 
is accounted for by the sub-soil near the hills being a mass of 
loose pebbles and boulders, through which the water finds a pas¬ 
sage under the surface, and from which it does not again make its 
exit until it meets with some clayey strata, which force it a^^iu 
above ground. In such localities, it has been found impos^le 
to sink wells; and consequently in some places daring the cold 
weather/t Ibie |)eople of the . yitJag^ are obliged to fetch water 
fixith a oftc^ 4 er 6 miles, which, adds wy much 

to their occupies * Wge port^ Cf ihe time of the 

wdmeh y, Mi whtttd, ho^eyer, he quite practicable to lead water 

before they disappear tindergroubd, 
pdanispf canals, such as have been, found to answer so admi- 
riihfy in the country lying at the foot of the Ktimaou and Gurh- 
wai HUls^ where the whole country is irrigated and supplied 
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with**'vvater by artificial canals., an3 has by this means been 
reclaimed from being an unprofitable waste, and now supports 
a very large population : and such could also be done wherever 
required in the Western Dwars. 

The water of all the rivers that have their rise in the hills, is 
of excellent quality for drinking purposes ; but many of the small¬ 
er streams merely have their so>irce in the forests, and receive 
the drainage of (he country. The water in these is, therefore, 
strongly impregnated with decayed vegetable matter, aud espe¬ 
cially during the rains is decidedly unwholesome, and should 
never be drunk; but the well water is always good, and as a well 
can be dug and cased with pottery riugs for 5 Rupees, there is 
no necessity for drinking bad water. It was, however, from the 
use of impure water that the troops during the Bhootan Cam¬ 
paign suffered so severely, which, added to other causes quite 
independent of the climate, caused such a lamentable mortality 
amongst them. 

When, however, a country has got a repute for iinhealthiness, 
it is a difficult matter to make any one believe the^ contrary ; but 
in all such questions, the matter is not one of absolute, but «>f 
comparative merit. Now, no one would of courae contend, that the 
climate of the Bhootan Dwars was a's healthy as that of Eu¬ 
rope, or of many other places of known salubrity ; but compar¬ 
ed with Bengal in general, or the districts of Bungpnor, Dinaj- 
poor, or Purneah, there can be little doubt but that the Bhootan 
Dwars are far healthier. 1'he standing bugliear of the deadly 
climate of the so-called Tend is fast disappearing before the 
stern testimony of facts. Who, for instan6e, some years ago would 
have believed that the country at the foot of *the hills below 
Darjeeling wottld have be^ii eagerly sought after by Europeans, 
wherein to establish tea plantations ? Yet such Is the case ; and 
the question of its healthiness is proved by the fact that those 
who live there enjoy a fait amount of health. Now, proceeding 
easrwanl, the nature of the country is precisely similar to that 
•which underlies the Darjeeling Hills; and when cleared and cul¬ 
tivated, the Bhootan Dwars will doubtless be found to be by no 
means m inimical to health as they have"'been represented to 
be. The people of the country look remarkably healthy, and db,, 
not complain of much sickness j instead, therefore, of 
which some authorities have done, t^t the peopld’^^^tlp Vliave 
been born and bred in .the country have become to' a 

pestiferous climate, and actually thrive in malariai;maf; it hot 
with more show of reason be concluded that the''good health of 

o 
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thej |)Oop?o in general is the result of their living in a salubrinus 
climate ? Such appears the better reasoning of the two ; and as it 
seems that the climate is by no means prejiulicial to either Euro¬ 
peans or the Natives of the Cfumtry, all that can be said is, tha.t 
if the converse is true, it must be grante<l that malaria is not 
such a bad thing aft.nr all, and that paradoxical as it may ap¬ 
pear, that which kills elsewhere, here gives health and strength. 

In a covtritry but partially cleared, as might be expected, wild 
animals of all sorts abound in great numbers, and accordingly 
every description of animal found in Bengal, from an elephant to 
a field-mou.se, is to be met with. At one time, elephants were no 
doubt very much more numerous than they are at present; but 
still a goodly number are annually caught and carried otf. They 
are, however, not often seen far out in the plains, but prefer re¬ 
maining in the vicinity of the hills, where they can take refuge 
when pursued \ lianly old tusker does occasionally take bis 
stand on the road, and refuses to allow the traveller t<i pass ; hut 
the rniinber of casualties from wild elephants is not large, and 
altogether the monarch of the forest gets the worst of it, and 
is no match for the slim Bengali, who, with noose in hand, is ge¬ 
nerally suc<*e.ssfnl in catching and walking him ofl‘ with the aid of 
liis tame elephants. As no Rhedduhs have ever been consti not¬ 
ed, all elephant-catching has been carried on by chasing the 
wild elephants with tame ones, called Koonkecs, a noose be¬ 
ing thrown by the catcher over the head of the wild animal 
as he rushes along to escape his pursuer, and instead of raising 
his trunk and thereby preventing the loop from falling round his 
neck, very foolishly, immediately it is touched by the rope, curls 
his trunk up, and allows himself to be caught, thereby making 
easy what would otherwise be a mosf difficult operation. In this 
manner thirty or forty wild elephants are carried off from the 
We^lefn Dwars every year, much to the Ijenefit of the catchers 
and advantage of the cultivators, whose crops suffer severely 
from their depredations. Next to the elephants in size, come 
the rhinoceros which are very plentiful, and of great size. Occa¬ 
sionally, when wounded, these animals do show fight, but natur¬ 
ally th^yjfcte Of a quiet disposition, and qhite williijg to 
live at #ith their neighbours, especifidly if allowed ro de¬ 
tour tbCjifWtjf iMsmolestedly, of which they are very fond. 
K^ey a# ^Itiei^aliy found in the heaviest and wettest jungle, and 
ipye to w^low in the mud, to be found at the bottom of a de- 
limed channel of a river, or low patch of ground. They are per¬ 
haps more numerous in the Bhootan Dwars than any other part 
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of India; but as they breed but slowly, their numbers are decreas¬ 
ing fast liefore the deadly effects of the bone-smashers and shells 
of the sportsman. Besides rhinoceros, the antelope is also to be 
met with on some of the open grass plains in great numbers; 
but tbe^ are very wary, aiid it is only by a lucky long shot that 
lliey are ever brought down. Tigers also arc common, though not 
very numerous, ns also are leopards, large and small deer, i)uffa- 
loes, pigs, and the smaller kind of animals. 

Leaving the wild animafs to take care of themselves, or he dis¬ 
posed of by the sportsmen at their leisure, a subject of much 
more importance to the welfare of the country has now to be 
discussed ; namely, that <*f the tame animals and their condition, 
and the means of transport through the country. Like the cattle 
all over Bengal, those of the Dwars are of the most diminutive 
kind This happens, no doubt, from no care whatever being taken 
in their breeding, and also from deficient feeding; for when pro¬ 
perly fed, as they must be when employed as diaft or pack-cattle, 
they become sturdy little animals, well up to their work. During 
the period of Bhooteah dominion, roads not having been dreamt 
of ill their philosophy, pack-bullocks were the only kind of 
carriage then in use ; and of these, strings may still be seen at 
the time the cotton crop is being exported, wending their way 
back from the vicinity of the hills, wheie the cott"n is grown, 
with a bundle of cotton on each side as large as si big drum, be¬ 
tween which the little bullock is almost hidden. They will carry 
two maunds each, hut two bullocks with a cait would convey ten 
maunds ; so that although pack-bullocks and tattoos aie, perhaps, 
the best kind of carriage for a country without roads, good roads 
more than double their, utility, and would decrease the cost 
ot' transport in the same ratio. Now, how'ever, that passable 
roads are being constructed, the common native carts are being 
gradually introduced ; and as the roads increase in number and 
extent, carts will increase also, and eventually supersede the 
mure primitive kind of carriage. Much, however, has yet to be 
done in the way of road-making before the requirements of 
the district are folly met. 

According to Bhooteah law, all the land belonged to the 
State, and no individual proprietory rights we**© acknowledged ; 
and as the British Government has succeeded to the rights of 
its predecessor, these rights ai-e now vested in the.present Gov¬ 
ernment. This is an important fact, and shoqld bo steadily 
Wne in mind by those who are responsible for the ,woU-being 
of the people; for the Government not only acqtured the sovc- 
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reign rights, but the proprietory rights in the lands also, and has 
theridore to discharge a doable duty in administering the affairs 
of this portion of the country. While, therefore, these rights 
impose a greater obligation on the Government in the manage¬ 
ment of its latest acquisition than elsewhere, it also enables it 
to deal with the laud in the manner best suited to its own in¬ 
terests. It is therefore not probable that the same rnistnko will 
he made that was committed in Bengal,, of prematurely in¬ 
troducing a permanent settlement. *Long leases and moderate 
as'^essments, when the lands have been fairly-brought under 
cultivation, will ensure continued improvement, and, by not ty¬ 
ing up its hands too soon, will secure to the Government all the 
advantages of an increasing revenue, and place it in a position 
to expend a fair portion of the revenue on the improvement 
of the country. 

The form of tenure by which the lands are Iteld is that 
called j‘»tedari: the jiites are held direct from the Government, 
and are secured to the holders by pottalis or title-deeds ; the 
jotedar on his part giving a kubooleut or counterpart, by which 
he engages to pay a lixed sum for the lands he holds. At pre¬ 
sent the assessment on the lauds is very light indeed, almost 
nominal, it having been fixed when the country came under 
British rule, at whatever the jotedars declared they had pre¬ 
viously paid to the Bhooteah authorities. In this matter it 
may safely be assumed that the jotedars did not indulge in 
much exaggeration ; and as tne'people in general were very 
poor, and not possessed of any accumulated capital, it wa.s thought 
proper, in order to enable them lo recover from the state of 
beggary to which tliey had been reduced, to take at first just 
what they offered to pay. The whole of the lands at present 
being held in detached farms, this peculiar tenure has a very 
marked effect on the arrangement of the population, and un¬ 
like Bengal or any part of Hindoostan, there is scarcely a 
village to be seen from one end of the Dwars to the other. 'J'be 
plan adopted, is for every holder of a jote to establish bis bome- 
stxjad on tl^e most eligible site for building on, witliin the limits 
of his jote j and around tlie jotedars bouse those of his depend¬ 
ents cluster* thus Oompaot collection of houses which, 

with about th^ih, form a very pleasing feature in the 

lands^l^. - The size of these homesteads varies, of course, with 
tl»a| Of the jote.' fciome contain as many as foity or fifty houses, 
whilit others liave not more than six or eight in them j hut in all 
the same characteristics prevail; the jotedar is the head of the 
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little community, and is looked up to as the master over all ; 
it is he who manages the affairs of the whole jote, sets out the 
lauds to his under-tenants, or rotaius what he chooses for his own 
special use ; his word is law ; lie is in fact a little patriarch 
living in the midst of his family and ilependents, whose iri- 
fluerice for good or evil is felt by every member of the society. 

Instead, therefore, of villages in which persons of every de¬ 
nomination usually congregate, the whole country is dotted 
over with separate hornesteadi^ at a greater or less distance 
apart, according to circumstances. It must not, however, be sup- 
poseti that each jotedar has but one jote, for there are many 
men who hold eight or ten such farms. In the jote on which the 
jotedar lives, he usually reserves a considerable portion of it 
for bis own cultivation : the rest he lets out to under-tenants, 
called Chookunedar.s or Moolundars, and Ryots or Purjas. The 
first class of under-tenants cultivate on an agreement or pottah 
given tliein by the jotedar, either for one or more yo.irs, and 
at a spccitied rent. I’he second belong to the poorest class of 
people, and being possessed of no propeity themselves, are 
obliged to take besiui bimtta, i. e., seed and food fiom the jote¬ 
dar, who also supplies them with ploughs and oxen where¬ 
with to till the land. The Ghookunedar or Moolundar* pays his 
rent in cash, l)ut the Kyot or Purja in kind, giving usually 
uue-half tlie produce of each class, and sometimes even as much 
as iwo-thirds The outlying jutes are commonly let out to the 
first named class of tenants, and not unfii qnently to one poison 
only, who agrees to take it at a somewhat higher rate of rent 
than ha.s to be paid by the jotedar to the Government. In the 
tune of Rhooteah misrule, these tenures were practically value¬ 
less ; now, however, they sell readily, and their value is steadily 
on the increase. Tliat this kind of tenure is W’ell adapted to de¬ 
velop the agricultural resources of the country, there can be 
but little doubt. The jotedars will in time become substantial 
farmers, holding an intermediate place between the over- 
wealthy and often non-resident zemindar, and the indigenous 
squatter of the ryotwari sj’siem: all that is required to make 
him prosperous, is a sufficient amount of education to enable 
him to employ his lands to the best advantage. It cannot, hoW;** 
ever, be (lenied, hut that tins form of tenure has its dii^dvatL- 
tages; for as it necessitates much scattering, it will he folhhd an 
inconvenient arrangement of the population, as regards :tlhe eno- 
cessful working of village day-schools, for the scwlar-^iU have 
much farther to travel than if they were collated iogeiher in 
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villages, and the nuinhcr that could resort to one school will 
necessarily be limited. Still much may be done by a judicious 
selection of site-s for the schools ; and by fixing on a central 
position surrounded by well filled homesteads, a sufficient Hum¬ 
ber of scholars might certainly be secured so as to form a very 
respectably sized school. 

As might naturally be expected, the state of agriculture is 
very backward : it is indeed con-hicted in the nlost primitive 
manner, and with the simplUtt implements, and farming as a 
science is totfilly unknown ; still such is the natural ferti¬ 
lity of the soil, that the people, nevertheless, do manage 
to secure very fair crops, the chief of which are rice, botli 
broad cast and planted, wheat, barley, rape, jute, tobacco, ])ulso8 
and cotton, besides which, sugar-cane and vegetables are also 
grown in small quat«titie.s. Of these the only articles exi)orted 
are rice, jute, tobacco, and cotton ; the tliree former in small quan¬ 
tities, but the latter to a consi«lerable extent. The cotton is, 
however, of the very poorest quality, being sliort in staple, har.-<li 
in texture, dull in c(^h)r, and adlieres so tightly to the seed, that 
its separation can only be effected with the udno.st difficulty. At 
present, the cultivation of cotton is almost entirely carried on by 
tlte MecKes, who shift about from place to place in order to .se¬ 
cure virgin soil for the crop. Their {ilan of operations is to clear 
a*space in the forest of all its tree.s, leaving, perliaps, a few of the 
more valuable kinds standing. The work of felling is done with 
the axe and dao, a straight, heavy cleaver ; the felled trees, when 
dry, are then burnt, or collected in heaps, and the ground is then 
dug up with the kodal or mattock, and, when ready, is sown 
with the seed which is thrown hroadciist over the land. This 
is done during June, and the crop is gathered in during Nov¬ 
ember and December. Not more than two crops are taken off* 
the same laud, partly on account of the yield being less if the 
same ground is continually sown, and partly from its l>eif)g 
found more troiihlesome and laborious to get rid of the grass and 
small jungle that springs up after the sersoiid year, than it is to 
clear n^h laud. 

Thatooil^pu of a superior quality could be produced in the 
Bhootan jDwars, is certain. The sqil near the hills, though not si- 
mili^ to the Heejp black mould of the country round HingaughS,t, 
is ^ excellent quality* being a rich loam and at the same time 
and friable, and therefore easily worked : the climate also 
k well adapted for the pro(biction of cotton, there being a suflS- 
ciency of rain during the time the crop is gmwiug, mid which, 
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censing in October, does not injure it when ready for gathering. 
The cliief requisite, moreover, according to the Cotton Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr, Bivett Cariiac, is not wanting, namely, good drainage, 
and wliich the same authority states to be of “ even greater im¬ 
portance than the soil.” The plan <>f selecting good seed for sow¬ 
ing, is unfortunately totally neglected, and “ rogueing” the crop 
for seed is quite an unknown process. The growth of cotton in the 
Dwars has, thtuefore, hitherto labored under every possible 
disadvantage in its treatment; Uit attempts have been made of 
late to improve it by the distribution of better kinds of seed. 
Though the Hiugunghilt variety lias not yet been tried on a 
sufficiently large scale so as to lest its suitability to this part of 
Bengal, yet as the climate is somewhat similar to that of the 
Central Provinces, and the soil and drainage excellent, it is 
hi<j:hly desirable that this should be done as soon as possible. 
Hitherto the cultivation of cotton has been limited to those 
parts of the Dwtars that immediately underlie the lower range of 
the northern hills; but there is no good reason why it should not 
be prodiKjed elsewhere, as high, welC drained land of excellent 
quality is abundant all over them. This cultivation is therefore 
susceptible of almost indefinite extension, and if but one good 
crop of superior cotton was raised, and its proper inode of culture 
brought home to the people by practical demonstration, the best 
posssible results would be sure to follow. 

But, it may here be remarked, that the same soils wliich are so 
w’ell adapted for the production‘of cotton are those which are also 
tlie best suited for the growth of the tea and coffee plant, and in 
no part of Bengal are the conditions ,so favorable for the 
successful development of these speculations as in the country 
lately acquired from Bhootan. It may be said that none of the 
requisites for ensuring succeas are wanting, for the climate in 
every essential particular resembles that of Assam: the soil is as 
good; available laud is abundant; and, as respects the facility of 
procuring labor, and its accessibility, it is far better situated, 
being within a reasonable distance of the teeming population of 
the Rungpoor, Dinajpoor, and Purueah Districts, which part of 
the country, accordiiig to Mr. jSden, “ after Cbota Nagpoor, is the 
best labor market in Bengal.’’ Added to this, it may be meU'- 
tioned that large batches of coolies, of some hundreds eachf come 
up annually of their own accord from Chota Nagpoo»v itt? 
ginning of the cold weather, seeking for work, who doubt* 
less be persuaded to remain, if offered sufficient They 

inarch up in gangs through the Purneah Diatricti ttod aririve in 
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October and November; and thus all the expense and risk to life 
of importing the laborers by boat or steamer would be saved,_ 
and the only obstacle to the succes|f of tea-planting as a specula¬ 
tion he entirely avoided. In a country where the indigenous po¬ 
pulation is scanty, the available labor on the spot is, however, 
necessarily very limited: .at present, coolies demand 3 annas a day, 
and a pack-bullock cannot be got for less than 4 annas, and 
hackeries from 8 to 12 annas per diem; and as the whole popula¬ 
tion is engaged i» agriculture, there is little available labor for 
other purposes ; but there are colonies of Nepaiilese settling 
about, especially near the Military Post of Buxa, who are ready 
errough to engage themselves for biro. Pack-bullocks, however, 
can be procured in almost any numbers, and carts are multiply¬ 
ing fast, so that although there might be some difficulty in 
procuring a large amount of carriage, and coolies would have to 
♦)e brouglit from Bengal, the difficulties of procuring a sufficient 
supply do no1 exist to the same extent as they do in Assam and 
some other ])f»rts of the country. Food also is cheaper, rice selling 
on an average at 2 llupees a niaund, and other articles of con¬ 
sumption in proportion. This, however, is high, consitlering that 
the whole population are agriculrurists, and that a failure of 
crops is a contirtgency which, from the proximity of the country 
to the hills, and the almost certain supply of rain that is 
thereby caused, is very unlikely to occur. 

The country being high with a gentle slope towards the 
south, and drained by innumerable rivers, inundations cannot 
take place to any extent or last long. When rain is falling heavi¬ 
ly in the hills, the rivers remain full, and the lower lamls 
get partially flooded ; but no sooner does the rain cease, than it 
almost immediately drains off, and such an occurrence as the loss 
of crops by inundation is very rare indeed. The country is there¬ 
fore well suited for "the cultivation of indigo; but until the 
population has greatly increased, this branch of industry, which 
requites tHe co-operation of a large number of peo|)Je, would 
probably ndt succeed, though in the course of a few years, by 
which time the population will have greatly increased by emi- 

f ration ffoiu the wth, there is no reason why the Bhootan 
hvars as an' indigo-producing: dtstrict. 

And ^tle oh the subject of Crops, some men^oii should be 
made of tdl^aocb, which is grown in Considerable quantities in 
Bengal, and under the name of Bungpooir tobacco has 
some degree: of celebrity. It is even said tligt the 
ffebatkiO of ibis frontier finds its way down to Arracan, and 
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is thence exported as the genuine Sandoway tohacco. Be 
that as it may, there is no doubt but that the tobacco grown in 
the Rungpoor District an<l liEe coviritry to the north of it, includ¬ 
ing Koch Beiiar and the Western Dwars, is of a superior qua¬ 
lity, and might be still further improved by caretul culture and 
manufacture. It is a very remunerative crop, and large quantities 
are exported to tlie marts further south, and some also into 
Bhootan. Witli regard to accessibility from Bengal, the West¬ 
ern Dwars are very favorably situated ; from the west they 
are easily reached by the high road leading from Caragola Gh^t 
on the Ganges, to Darjeeling, from which a road branches oif at 
Titaliah to Jiilpigoori, distant otily 26 miles to the east; at tlul- 
pigoori the road crosses over the Teesta river into the Western 
Dwars, and thence runs almost due east throughout their whole 
length, and eventually leads into Assam, the capital of which, 
Gowhatty, is by this route only 200 miles from Julpigoori, and 
could be reached in 14 or 15 marches, all through a fairly culti¬ 
vated country. This road is siill under construction, and, when 
completed, will not only afford the means of easy access to all 
parts of the Western and Eastern Dwars, but if cairied on into 
Assam, will prove of incalculable benefit to that province, by 
opening up direct communication with the most populous parts 
of Bengal, from which it is now entirely cut off by the want of 
such a road. From Rungpoor in Bengal, the Western Dwars 
are approached by a road leading due north from the town of 
Rungpoor itself, which fjasses ’through Koch Behar, and so on to 
Alipoor in the Western Dwars, where it joins the road running 
east and we.st: by this road free access is had to the extensive 
and populous districts of Rungpoor, Bograh, and Dinajpoor, to 
each of which roads branch off from Rungpoor. From the east, 
the Dwars are even of easier access than from the west, as the 
Assam steamers on the Brahmaputra river in continuation of 
the rail to Koshteah, all touch at Dhoobry, from whence there is 
a good road to Koch Behar, distant from Dhoobry 40 miles. 
From Koch Behar to Alipoor is only 12 miles over good road, 
and from Alipoor an excellent road leads up to the Military 
Post of Buxa, 23 miles further north, which is situated at an 
ekvation of nearly 2,000 feet above the sea, and about 8 miles 
within the bilk . ” , \ > - 

There are four principal roads leading into 
of the hills, the westernmost, that from Domohbliee bn the 
Teesta river vil. Kyrauty to Dalimkote, andi which 

has been made passable tor carts to the' foot of the Urns ; that 
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through the Chamoorchee pass into Bhootan, 25 miles to the 
wist of Dalimkote ; that through the Bala pass, about 10 miles 
«ast of Chamoorchee ; and that vi4 Buxa, 20 miles east of Bala. 
„As yet no roads have been constructed leading from the plains 
up to the Chamoorchee and Bala passes; but each of these can 
be reached by well beaten tracks, used by the natives of the 
country during the dry season, but which are closed during the 
rains for want of the means of crossing the rivers. The Buxa 
pass, however, as before observed, is connected with the plains 
by a well raised road, and as this is by all accounts the best 
route into the hills, and that which leads direct up to the capi¬ 
tals of Poonakha and Tassisuedoii in Bhootan, this is the most 


important route, and the one likely to be the most used. 

On this road, at its entrance.into the hills, stands the Mili¬ 
tary Post of Buxa, garrisoned by a Regiment of Native infan¬ 
try. The station is prettily situated in the midst of the hills, 
and enjoys a climate always tolerably cool, whilst during winter 
it is (|uite cold enough. As this post thoroughly commands the 
principal pass into Bhootan, and affords protection to the whole 
of the Dwars from Bhooteah incursions, its importance to the wel¬ 
fare and prosperity of the country cannot be over-estimated. In 
fact, without such a protection no man’s life or property in the 
Dwars would be safe; but with such a force'in their re.ir, no 


mnrau<iing party of Bhooteahs would dare to enter the plains, 
knowing full well that the chance of their getting bank to the 
hills with a whole skin was a very*doubtful contingency. From 
Buxa, Poopakha, the winter capital of Bhootan, is only seven days’ 
journey ; Tassisuedon, the summer residence of the Dhurm and 
jDeb Rajahs, only six days ;and Pare, where the Pello or Governor 
of Western Bhootan resides, can lie reached in five or six days. 
This therefore wouM appear to be the route by which the trade 
between Bengal and Bhootan shopld be carried on; it is the most 
direct, the^easdeBt, and enjoys the protection which the post at 
and| moreover, is that by which the trade with 
fofiPerlj^ which it should be the object 
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lac, madder, silk, erendi^cloth, and dried fish of Assam being ex¬ 
changed for woollens, gold dust, salt, musk, horses, chowries, and 
silk. As Bhootan, however, produces neither salt nor gold, it is 
clear that the trade, as far as BhootHU was concerned, was merely 
a carrying trade. Just before the Burmese invasion of Assam, 
the Thibetan merchants brought down 70,000 lopees' worth of 
gold, and Hamilton speaks of a caravan sent every year by the 
late Deb Rajah to Lassa, by which goods to the sum of thirty 
or forty thousand rupees, chiefly cloth, pearls, and coral from 
Bengal, were exchanged for tea,” &c. And again; For many 
years there was a considerable trade to Rungpoor, and our Gov¬ 
ernment kept up regular accommodation at that station for the 
Bhootan traders ; for some years past, it has almost ceased and 
is probably now coiiflned to the purchase of a little tobacco and 
indigo. With Darjeeling, too, the Bhootan trade is now nominal: 
with Thibet their trade is scarcely more important: in truth the 
Bltooteahs have now nothing to give in exchange for the com¬ 
modities of other countries. They frequent the bazars of Phari 
in Thibet, but they are from their turbulent, careless habits, look¬ 
ed on with great disfavor by the Thibetiaus, and they go there 
probably to thieve from the wealthy Thibetians rather tlian to 
trade. Under a good Government the state of things would be 
very different. The easiest road from Bengal into Thibet is 
through Bhootan, and the articles in chief demand, in Thibet on 
its northern frontier, namely, tobacco and indigo, are produced 
in great quantities in Rungpoor, the district on its south frontier. 
Thibetian traders will not, however, trust themselves in Bhootan, 
and the people of these two countries, only nine days apart, with 
fair roads between them, are thus excluded from the mutual ex¬ 
change of commodities by the barrier which the rapacity of the 
Bhooteah Chief affords.” 


It must, however, be remembered that this was written before 
the war with Bhootan took place; and although the Government 
of that distracted country has not improved one whit since then, 
by the treaty they are bound to protect and foster trade. Far, 
however, ^m hiding abided by their agreement in this par- 
lacular, it is comqionly reported that the rulers of Bhootan have 
Entirely JiTohibit^ the j^ple froni trading, in the pli^hs ; it i» 
certain that commerce deased altogether, 
arucle of the treaty stipuiatfa,that;“there 
commeroe.'between the f^o 0oyerhi^ehts»’'' 
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the iucessant intestine commotions have reduced the people of 
Bhootan to great poverty, still they must have something to ex¬ 
change, and at all events they have the 50,000 rupees to spend, 
which they receive from the British Government; and as trade 
and intercourse would be the surest means of improving their 
condition, and tend to their civilization, every inducement should 
be offered them, to resort freely to the plains, and fulfil the 
treaty insisted on by the British Government. With a good 
brisk trade carried on with Bh«>otan and the countries to the 
north, in rice, wheat, cotton cloths, tea, sugar, metal, vessels, &c., 
which might be exchanged for woollens, silks, ivory, musk, chow- 
ries, bees'-wax, spices, walnuts, &c., and the ponies of Bhootan, 
much mutual advantage would be secured; and that the people of 
the plains are quite prepared to carry on such a traffic, may be 
inferred from the large numbers that frequent the markets and 
fairs that are held throughout the country. At present the people 
of the plains experience some difficulty in finding a vent for their 
surplus produce. Ordinarily there is no demand for rice in the 
country to the south; and jute, oil-seeds, cotton, and tobacco, form 
almost the only expons from the Dvvars ; a market is therefore 
wanted, where the common articles produced in the plains are in 
demand Now, this is what is exactly the case in the countries to 
the north ; and were it not for the obstructiveuess of the Bhooieah 
officials, there is no doubt that a reciprocal interchange of com- 
raoditios would take place, much to the advantage of both parties. 

With trade re-established with Bliootau and Thibet, the wel¬ 


fare of the people of the Dwars would be greatly promoted ; for 
the natural dapabilities of the country are so great, that articles 
of export, such as are in demand by the people inhabiting the 
countries to the north, could bo produced in almost any quan¬ 
tities ; added to which, lime in abundance is procurable all along 
the foot of the hills, and other building materials are everywhere 
plentiful and cheap. It may indeed be said that the elements of 
preej!»eri^ do not exist to a greater extent in any district in the 
eptihtiy ihaft they do. in the Bhootan Dwars. The climate is far 
cooler thAA of the terrific heat of 

js-neyeroxperieu'ced*' The seasons, moreover, 
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land a.id water, are good. All therefore that is required to en¬ 
sure a prosperous future to the Bhootan Dwars, is that their 
present state of waste should be reclaimed by the industry of 
man; when, what is now an unprofitable acquisition to the 
British dominions, would then be converted into a most valu¬ 
able and wealth-bestowing country. 


Art. V.—quarantine AND CHOLERA. 


T he question of quarantine in cholera, which now engages 
the attentiou of authority in India, could not have pre¬ 
sented itself at a time more favorable for full discussion 
and just estimation of its merits. The doctrines which for¬ 
merly prevailed as to the necessity and efficacy of the measure 
were asserted in time of excitement and terror. The credu¬ 


lity of nations threatened with ijeatilcnce rose accordingly 
as promise of immunity under quarantine was more or less 
boldly put forth by its advocates and blindly accepted by au¬ 
thority. There was not leisure or tranquillity for calm enqui¬ 
ry. The natural consequence of extravagant hopes was disap¬ 
pointment ; and the denunciations of quarantine, which follow¬ 
ed and formed the current doctrine of England for many years 
subsequently to the epidemic of 1832, had little more of sub¬ 
stantial ground to rest on than the credulity which had pre¬ 
ceded them. Disproof of the efficacy of quarantine soon gave 
way to denial of the possibility of communication of cholera 
from man to man, and it must lie under suspicion, therefore, 
of having furthered whatever extension of disease may from 
time to time have followed the non-recognition of this prin- 


oiple. 

There have existed, no doubt, reasons, many and strong, 
why the scientific investigation of quarantine should have been 
imi^ded. With regard to cholera, the disease has prevailed 
in Europe in epidemic form at long intervals only ; and with 
the disappearance of each outbreak the public care for pre¬ 
ventive measures has ceased. Not only have science and pub¬ 
lic health been concerned in the solution of the difficulty, but 
great questions ^pf eomtnei^ce and politics have arisen, and the 
^^bga|tude^#ud;yarlety of interests involved hive been fatal to 
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from their shores by quarantine. Some of our own dependen¬ 
cies are, to this day, unal)le to shake themsqlves free from the 
practice ; while, for international reasons, there is still kept 
up a semblance of quarantine against yellow fever in certain 
parts of the mother country, which are in direct communica¬ 
tion with her West Indian possessyms. 

Continental policy has derived strong confirmation from the 
conclusions of the Cholera Conference of Constantinople. 
With the knowledge of the direction which these were likely to 
take, it was natural to expect that the epidemic of 1865,1866, 
and 1867, would be met by restrictive measures of the fullest 
extent and rigour. It was so met, and in consequence the 
capabilities of quai*antine have been developed and tested to 
the full, with results which are day by day becoming more 
accurately known than they were, when the re]>ort8 were 
drawn up on which the judgment of the national delegates was 
j)ronounced. - 

It is with quarantine solely as a measure of practical 
hygiene that we are now concerned. We seek to do no more 
tlian contribute to a solution of the question whether it 
can be usefully introduced when nations or communities 
are threatened with disease from without, either through 
ports and sea-board places, or between adjacent districts of 
continental land; and to enquire whether the better insight, 
which the experience of the past three years has given us, 
into the nature and attributes of cholera, is in accord with the 
broad results which have attended the international enforce¬ 


ment of quarantine during the recent epidemic in the west. 

The medical officer to the Privy Council, af‘teir> careful 
survey of the facts and arguments adduced by advocates and 
opponents of restrictive measures, has stated his belief that if 
quarantine could be carried out with the accuracy of a che¬ 
mical experiment, it must ke*^ cholera froln the shores of any 
country where the very difficult conditions can be fulfilled. 
This will be open to no doubt if only and in so far as it 

can be made cmar that epidemic diffitsion of cholera depends on 
direct coiamumcation from infected pemons; Recent obsery*^ 
tion, kowever, ithat wb^iteyer iafiucinoe this 
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It is a very prominent point in the history of the western 
epidemic^ that the^countries in which quarantine wtLs practised 
with the utmost rigour suffered most severely from cholera, 
or this Spain ant^ie Papal States were notable examples; and 
at the opposite end of the list lay England with its unrestrict¬ 
ed freedom of intercourse, and comparative hnmunity from 
disease. On the other hand, it is said—on what evidence we 
shall presently enquire—that in two infected localities mecha¬ 
nical investment seems to have been absolutely-perfect, and ex¬ 
tension of disease to have been prevented.^ These places were 
Sicily and Dominica,—places so circiimstartced that the success 
of their policy, if it be established, can affo^ no guide for its 
adoption on a larger scale; no disturbance of the general conclu¬ 
sion that quarantine, with the most perfect organization of 
which it is susceptible, fails in its object, when applied to much 
frequented sea-boards, crowded ports, or 4o the investment of 
inland places; and leaves its su])|)orter8 without a weapon of 
defence against the charge of causing great collateral evils. 

Evidently this is the direction which opinion has now taken 
in England on the subject ; not indeed in the mere pursuit 
of controversial bias, nor in the manner of obstinate adhesion 


to the earlier policy of the nation which realises, in their great¬ 
est intensity, the evils attending ^ipeded commerce and the 
interrupted intercourse of colonies, but as the conclusion of 
scientific men, many of them masters of sober reasoning/com¬ 
mitted to no previous doctrine whatever, and judging sim¬ 
ply from observation of facts now brought before them on a 
sede of novel magnitude* This opinion has found expressipn 
in a memorial which was presented to the President of the 
Privy Council in March It^t, in which it was proposed to take 
advantage of the opportunity now afforded of testing through 
ft ^yal Commission, the practicability and efficacy of quaran¬ 
tine hy;re(e^it eVeifts, and of pronouncing finally wltether 
itSe th, be,expected front Hts such that the great attend- 
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the ports of the natiods which have trusted it, nor hindered 
its inland spread. As a matter of observed and recorded fact, 
the failure is open to no dispute; and as the policy has had 
for the time the support or the patient j^lerance of all the 
nations of Europe, it is difficult to suppo^ that failure has 
been due to any defect of means or power which may here¬ 
after be remedied. It becomes necessary, therefore, to seek 
elsewhere for the cause of the ill success. It is clear that the 
main conditions of the spread of the disease have not been met, 
and that no mechanical impediment which is practicable has 
prevailed against them. It is probable that they vary with 
circumstances which are not yet accurately known ; that the 
exacter knowledgiS which is growing up of the material agents 
involved in the phenomena of cholera, while it tends on the 
-one hand to prove the possibility of preventing its extension 
in some small degree,,will shew, on the other, that such limit¬ 
ed prevention can only appropriately be attempted by operat¬ 
ing on cases in detail, and not by broad measures addressed 
to the supposed infective power of masses of men; and thus 
that research in demonstrating, if it be so, the existence of 
human communication, will at the same time define the real 
limits of its actions. 

It must not lie forgotten that fallacy, may at all times 
attend conclusions based ‘'hn observation of a single out¬ 
break, in the case of a disease which has appeared, at dif¬ 
ferent times and places, to* vary greatly in its attendant 
phenomena. But there are many considerations which help 
to liberate from this sout*ce of error, arguments drawn from 
the last great epidemic. By its extent and duration there 
came into view all the many phases and characters of the 
disease which in local epidemics have shown perplexing variety, 
and which belong to peculiarities of geographical position, of 
climate, and 8eason» atid soil. These charactere nave been 
BCjrutinieed with the utthost minutene^. The fre^est re- 
^iiiirces ef sotence have ^en called into . ret^uisition, and ap- 
thtoug^ut the whole wessteni ivoritd by the^ most com¬ 
petent hands:: and there haa resiilted an aooumnlation of 
knowledge‘"oh' anes'tlonsjol'Tao^''. nleaiw' the. 
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precision with which the medium of cholera infection of man 
by man is known, that the possibility of interrupting infec¬ 
tion can be measured ; and it is only in so far as this process 
of transmission can be shewn to infiuenco the ecmrse of epide¬ 
mics, tliat restriction on intercourse can point the hopes even 
of enthusiastic persons. There are many examples of the 
spread of cholera from place to pliicb where no personal com¬ 
munication can be traced; there are also many reasons of a po¬ 
sitive kind for believing that infection is carried by the air, as 
tlie only element known to pervade all infected places, the 
agent being either itself a va]K>nr, or taking some form tiiat 
air or vapour may convey. How far sucli cases are examples 
of the general law of e[)idemic cholera, and bow far they are ex¬ 
ceptions to it, is the question of main im})ortance, and very diffi¬ 
cult of solution in the existing conflict of opinion and testimony. - 
But if the ])rocess which tliey indicate be admitted in extenua¬ 
tion of the failure of restrictive measures?, it must be with the 
effect of shewing that failure is irremedial)lc; for air-borne con- 
tagia must, in the nature of things, overleap all ol)stacle8 of 
quarantine, and prove tlieiu to be as useless as tiie controllal)le 
media of personal infection would prove them to be needless. 

From the weight which naturally attaches to the delibera¬ 
tions of so learned a body of men as the delegates who met at 
C(»n8tantinop\e; from the fact already mentioned, tl)at their 
views ctrengthen in a very high, degree the position of those 
countries which have never relinquished their belief in quaran¬ 
tine ; and especially from their conclusions having been suffered 
to guide hitherto the counsels of the Government of India, we 
can devise no better method of enquiring into the soundness 
of their conclusions than by following this Conference through 
the evidence they have collected ; examining H internally as far 
as the record permits, and supplementing it, where we are able 
to do so, with information gathered from independent sources. 
To do this completely and in a such manner as to escape ^^uspi • 
Qion of selecting facts for a purpose, it will he necessary to 
pass in review all the events which have been recorded by the 
deiega^ in illustration of the spread of cholera, in the special 
report pi^ep^ted by th^Coifpmittee, and finally adopted by the 
'Confai^pO 0 i #ill iii Volvo the risk of re-produoing 
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At the outset i.t seems desirable to draw a broad dis¬ 
tinction between the efficacy and the ))racticability of coiu- 
jdete isolation; but in arjruing on facta, it is not always pos¬ 
sible to maintain the separation, for in every, instance of fail¬ 
ure, we are liable to be met by the assertion that failure has 
been due to remediable defects of practice, and does not, there¬ 
fore, affect tlie principle advocated ; lor it is of course impos¬ 
sible to prove, on the hare evidtmee of present facts, whether 
other consequents would or would not have IVdlowed other ante¬ 
cedents. It is, however, none the less useful to examine the ac¬ 
tual facts on which tlie Conference has founded its judgment. 

It is alleged that in certain instances immunity from disease 
has resulted from the observance of quarantine, and to these 
instances we shall first direct attentit)ii. They are very 
few, scattered tlironglr an overwhelming list of failures, and 
in nearly, if not quite, all of them tlie conclusion is open to 
objections which forbid its ready acceptance. Greece, Sicily, 
and some ports of the IJlack Sea and the I^evant, comprise the 
whole with New York, which hist is set forth as “ confirming 
in the most conclusive manner the efficacy of quarantine judi¬ 
ciously applied against the projiagation of the “ choleraic 
scourge.” Tlie selection of New York as atypical case was un¬ 
fortunate. It is true that iu 1865 (juarantiue was very rigor¬ 
ously maintained against very limited sources of infection, and 
that the city, in common with other ports of the United States^ 
of tohose practice we are not told, escaped. But in the follow¬ 
ing year quarantine remained in full vigour and fuller prestige, 
and New York was ravaged by the disease. There is, there¬ 
fore, no evidence to be found here as to the efficacy of quaran¬ 
tine, but a strong caution against confidence in its continued 
practicability. 

The ship Atlanta^ between Havre and New York, export¬ 
ed sixty cases of cholera and fifteen deaths. Two deaths oc¬ 
curred in the jiort No arrangements having been in readi¬ 
ness for rigorous isolation, the vessel was sent to tiie lower 
bay and isolated there. Forty-two cases were subsequently 
sent from the ship to the Marine Hospital, of which six only 
died. New York escaped, as well it might when thestatje ol 
things was such that six oases only out of forty-two landed 
were fatal. Cholera had ari-ived ; that is, cases of the disease 
had moved westward in advance of the conditions lyhioh. con¬ 
stitute and carry an epidemic, and alone theic wiwi 

powerless to determine epidemic spread. 
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Ships are well known to suffer under the conditions which 
foster the extension of cholera. It is a matter of common ex¬ 
perience to find that at times, when the disease is only of oc¬ 
casional or sporadic occurence in Calcutta, emigrant ships leav¬ 
ing the port are the scenes of severe outbreaks, but un¬ 
aided they do not carry the disease into their places of 
destination. The Atlanta obeyed the same law. Her freight 
of men was heavily visited on board; but no sooner were 
the sick landed, than they felt the influence of a place 
where no epidemic state prevailed, and nearly all recover¬ 
ed. Two other infected vessels arrived, the Virginia and 
the England^ with similar events. If anything more be 
needed to prove that the epidemic conditions had not yet 
reached America, it may be found in the following paragraph 
from the proceedings of the Conference. Personal coinniimi- 
cation did its worst. “ The England furnishes us with the 
following cases of transmission, devoid of inter|>retation ami 
duly certified. The Pilot wlio took the vessel into Halifax 
was attacked by cholera and returned to Portuguese Cove, 
nineteen or twenty kilometres distant, where his family lived. 
Five of his children had cholera one after the other, and two 
died. Another Pilot of the same ship, who also returned to 
Portuguese Cove, fell slightly ill, and liis sister very seriously 
after him. The Sanitary Officer of the Port of Halifax, who 
had attended upon the passengers by the England^ sank 
under an attack of cholera.” On the voyage there had been 
fifty deaths in a company of 138 persons, and a very slight out¬ 
break in the town of Halifax. Here the sick return from the 
ship to their families, and nothing of an epidemic kind is heard 
of. 

In the case of Greece the question of practicability must be 
conceded, in so far at least as Greece proved herself able to hold 
all her external relations in suspension. Commercial na¬ 
tions will, We fear, at the best, look upon this as a very barren 
triun)ph. of a principle Oh the escape of this country from cho¬ 
lera, l^he Confei'enee lays strong emphasis. The system adopt¬ 
ed for the ^O^lfhern . shores ret^uired all ships approaching to 

iidiand at a distance of 
froi^^ point of the mainland^—^with 
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The northern quarantine station was the Island of Sciathos. 
Here we are in close |)roximity to the town of Volo, which, as 
we shall presently show, escaped from other causes than quaran¬ 
tine ; and there was at the same time exposure of this frontier 
inland from infected places in Thessaly, so that no protective 
action can be ascribed to seclusion in Sciathos. It is un¬ 
fortunate that in the most signal instances of apparent protec¬ 
tion, the information obtained by the Committee slioiild bo 
wanting in ju’ecision. It is stated in general terms that the 
country of Greece was saved from invasion, and this result is 
attributed to the stringency of her quarantine system; but 
none of the occurrences at the several ports are recorded, as has 
been done in most other cases, and it would seem that, from 
Greece, Sicily, and Samos, the general condition only of the 
countries as to the epidemic has been reported. This vague¬ 
ness is fatal to exact comparison. It is worthy of remark that 
in 1854-55, Greece and Thessaly shared the same fate, and 
that in 1865 there were isolated outbreaks of the disease in 
Thessaly without the character of a wide-spread epidemic. In¬ 
deed, as we shall presently see, several iuqwrtaiions of cholera 
took place in various parts of Thessaly with the result of 
proving that the country was, in an o.])idemio sense, insus¬ 
ceptible, From previous history, and from their being por¬ 
tions of the same mainland, it would bo reasonable to con¬ 
clude that Greece was simila^'ly conditioned with Tiiessaly in 
1865. In the absence of information, this is no more than a 
natural conjecture, throwing doubt on the protective agency of 
the quarantine system. 

With regard to Sicily, it is equally difficult to believe that 
the very rigorous quarantine laws were effectual in practice, 
for we have it on the authority of a Return to an order of the 
House of Commons “ for information on the laws of quaran¬ 
tine obtained by the Board of Trade,dated 18th August 1860, 
as a well known fact that while a strict quarantine was 
often imposed by Sicily or Malta, smuggling was going on 
all the while. I)r, John Davy was the author of this passage 
in the Return. 

Of the events in Samos we are, only told that the islatsid #af 
saved by the adoption of the same system as that of Olrj^e, 
and was surrounded by*choleraic foci 
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that, to establish the fact of exception to so general a law as 
the failure of‘ quarantine has proved to be, requires evidence 
the most minute and exact. The only specific information 
furnished, relates to the deaths from cholera in the Greek 
quarantine stations. It shows that they were numerous in 
tliem; neither were the objections due to concentration of 
disease wanting liere, nor was any immunity secured to those 
who had come from infected places. There is, moreover, 
some little confusion of dates tending further to impair confi¬ 
dence in the report of these countries, whi<dj, though belonging 
strictly to the accounts from Volo and Larissa, is o(' importance 
with regard to the alleged escape of Greece. After details of 
the events at the former place, with (he infection of villages in 
its neighbourhood in August and September, it is stated in 
the proceedings that Larissa, as weU as all Thessaly^ had en¬ 
joyed perfect health until the end of Novernher.” 

Concerning the town of Volo, for which credit of ex¬ 
emption by quarantine is claimed, the facts are these. Ships 
arrived with foul bills of health. From two of them alone 
1,649 passengers underwent quarantine in tents. Sixty-two 
cases of cholera occurred in the lazarets. Tlie doctor of 
the lazaret b^ing attacked, fled into the town, but no re¬ 
sult followed, and a writer in’ the Health Office was at¬ 
tacked beyond the limit of the lazaret. Forty-two days 
later, disease was again imported jnto Volo from the adjacent 
villages, where there had been 32 deatb.s in a population of 
1,051 inhabitants; but there was no extension of it. It began 
and ended with the one man who came sick into the place. 
Similarly, from the Parliamentary Report, we learn of Volo that 
“ between April 1855 and April 1859, twenty-three cases of 
** cholera were admitted into the lazaret; no other case of sick- 
“ ness or death occurred, nor any instance of the spreading of 
“ disease.*’ 

It seems difficult to draw from these facts any inference 
other than ihttt the conditions necessary for the reception of 
epideeaie chqleSra did not exist in Volo at the time. To infer 
that was protective when not only was it vio¬ 
lated by who carried the disease into the town, 

butadtila! importation took place also from abothec! 
source without leading to infection, is Scarcely reasonable. 

A simUai^ ti*am of events occurred in Thessaly close at 
hbnd. Some ^ tvto months later, thpro caipe into Xiarissa* 
from the P^vinee of Monastir, where cholera existed, beta'Cen 
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three and four hundred Bulgarians. Cholera,” says the re¬ 
port., appeared at Larissa simultaneously with their arrival. 
“ From tlie 5th to the 15th of December there were 18 cases, 
seven of which ended in death. Tlic Bulgarians came from 
“ an infected country, and they furnished the greater number 
“of oases; the others were persons inhabiting the same quar- 
“ ter and living in houses close by the dwellings of the Bul- 
“garians. The disease ceased with the departure of these 
foreigners, who took to flight.” Surely there was the same want 
of receptivity here as in Volo ; the same disproof of immunity 
after previous exposure. 

In Bumming iij) the evidence, and commenting on the mis¬ 
chievous effects of misconstructed and misjdaoed lazarets, the 
Committee find that the case of Saloiiica is opposed to their 
general conclusion, as, notwithstanding its prominent de¬ 
fects, the town escaped infection. They say :—“ We note a 
“ circumstance, however, in the case of Salonica, where the 
“lazaretto, before the construction of the huts, labored under 
“ even still more unfavorable conditions tlian those meri- 
. “tioned above. The over-crowding was greater, and the 
“ number of cholera patients more considerable here than 
“ elsewhere. Yet the town was spared. Might not this he 
** one of those cases of local immunity observed in ail epidemics, 
“ though their true cause is inexplicable ? What tends tt) make 
“ one think so is tliat cholera penetrated into s<une villages 
“of the interior, such as Galatzita, wliere it prevailed abiind- 
“ antly without touching the town, which was greatly more 
“ exposed to the fl)cu8 alongside it. The three cases observed 
“ in the town, the persons attacked having come out of the Juza- 
“ retto, support this hypotliosis.” It is not surjffising after this 
that the conference should have been charged, as they Jiave 
been, with forcing their facts into accordance with f(n*egone 
conclusion. At Volo and at Salonica trains of events are seen 
which are the exact counterpart the one of the other j even 
accident conspires tvt enforce the identity, for the same num¬ 
ber of infected cases appear in the protected places, three in 
each. In the one case the quarantine adopted is the approved 
process of the Conference, and the escape of the town is its 
oeUted consequence ; iuthc other the system is bad, and 
suit being the same i>s b 
out of local causes. 
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tHe pourse of fcwo months. They were, for the most part, 
under canvas in favorable circumstances. One of the people 
in the quarantine station, who had landed the day before 
from an Egyptian ship from Alexandria, which had had 
no cholera on board, fell sick of cholera and died the same 
day. The other passengers by this ship, 86 in number, 
were removed elsewhere under tents, and completed ten days 
of quarantine without accident. It was the only case of cholera 
observed at Rhodes during the period of quarantine, according 
to the Conference; but, in the Appendix to the 8th Report of' 
the Medical Officer to the Privy Council, Dr, RatlcHffe states, on 
the authority of H. M.’s Consul, that a suspected case was re- 
“ ported in the town, the patient having arrived from Alexandria 
“ a month previously.” How far these facts tend to j)rove the 
local origin of the cases, as distinguished from their importa¬ 
tion, we are not now concerned to enquire; but they shew clear¬ 
ly that town and lazaret were similarly situated as to non-. ?- 
ceptivity, a position greatly strengthened by the previoushistoi " 
of the island. In the Piirliamentary Return already quoted, ’a* 
ed 1860, we read ; “ Since 1838, when Rhodes was erecte<l into 
a Central Health Office, no disease, for which quarantine is 


“ liable to be imposed, has occurred in the island.” “ And again, 
“ during the five years, 1854 to 1858, 1,755 persons were re- 
**ceived into the lazaret from fear of plague or cholera. 
** Ajmpng the entire number received, not a single instance of 
fresh sickness occurred.” 

Crete received one hundred and three ships, with foul bills 
of health, coming from Egypt, Smyrna, and Constantinople. 
The crews were 843 in number, the passengers 972. Of these 
performed quarantine on board, and 788 on three islets, 
W'Hefe huts had been erected and encampments prepared. The 
Supervision was strict, No communication was allovvedbotvyeeii 
islets, which were situatecl ** at a certain distance” irom 
Other. ^ Two ships only brought cholera cases with them, 
ha?^; cases Ob hoard during^ voyage, ‘*but with^ 
Among tlie passengers’ of 'tlie first 


the quarantine: there were 
njiue 4eaths. - XW^Oouferenoe 
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** two vessels uiiflerwent quarantine separately in two islets in 

the Gulf of the !Suda, the two islets bein^ very distant from 
“each other, and having no comnuinication with each other or 
“ with the main island. The Cretans knew how to profit by 
“ the experience which had saved their CK)untry in previous 
“ epidemics.” 

The cases of Rhodes and Crete are held by the Conference in 
proof tiiat assemblage in lazaret of persons from an infected 
]>!ace docs not tend to extend the disease among those so con¬ 
fined, and thus to get rid of a leading objection to quarantine. 
For this purpose they are completely ovorj>owered by a multi¬ 
tude of instances of an op{)osite kitjd. If the bare facts of disease 
and no disease in the lazarets are isolated from their attendant 


circumstances and regarded as evidence. The conclusion to which 
under careful analysis these csises appear to point is this, that 
groups of persons arrived at places enjoying at the time, from 
Ik or other causes, the conditions of immunity, and this im- 
i* :ity they shared with the peoj)le of the place. Lazarets were 
. 1 ) contrived as to a<hnit of their sharing tliis advantage, and 
their inmates neither acquired nor transmitted the epidemic. 
It was otherwise at Salonica. Local immunity was there, but the 
state of the hizaret effectually thwarted its action. The arrivals 
co)itracted disease freely from their infected members, for the 
lazaret was crowded and insalubrious; bu^they did not trans¬ 
mit it to the neighbourhood which was insusceptible, though 
they sent some cases to the town. Regarded by the Conference 
as illustrations of importation cbeckecl by quarantine, Salonica 
and the islands arc in a direct antagonism. Regarded as illus¬ 
trating the results of local conditions, they are pointedly con¬ 
current. That the towns did not owe their exemption to 
wholesale isolation is clear, as the quarantine stations were, in 
ftn epidi^ic sense, exempt, without such isolation in Rhodes 
and Crete ; and the towns of Volo and Salonica were exempt 
where isolation was violated. So long as the general conditions 
of receptivity were wanting, it. would seem that the Only use¬ 
ful element of quarantine acted with full effect; that is, where 
the person infected was watched and prevented from iiifeetinj^ 
his neighbours, ail went v^ith; the mass., Put thpu^ 

^dn some 'qaafaut|iie"‘StaPaai9»'this .'practise' , 

w 'thepa,pnr does 'M Judder"^ 

d'esirahlo*;- 'Dr* .KadcUfPe,'■foils' 
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•* after being detained fourteen days in quarantine, was attacked 
** with cholera in his own house, and died. His wife, who had 
** attended him during his illness, and had not been in the 
** lazaretto, was also seized with the disease, and died. A third 
“ person living in the same house was likewise attacke<l. 
“ The house was isolated, the inmates removed into other 
** houses, and the malady did not spread further.” Here are 
the oiroumstances of the Cretan quarantine station repeated 
in a town, and the results are the same. Similar practice was 
adopted in other lazarets and other towns. The case of Porto, 
after choleraic arrival from Elvas on the Spanish frontier, and 
those of several towns in Northern Italy, may be cited. 

The course of events at Samsqun and Bourgas, the other 
instances of alleged exemption under quarantine, was the same; 
but we should scarcely have expected to find the name of 
Bourgas in the list, as the quarantine there was of a character 
elsewhere condemned by the Conference as insufficient. It 
lasted only three days. Moreover, one man died in the town 
after being admitted to pratique, yet cholera did not spread. 

At Benghazi one case was landed. None occurred in the 
lazaret or town. 


At Mitylene two cases occurred on board the ships in qua¬ 
rantine; none in lazaret or town. We obtain from the Par¬ 
liamentary Hetuni of 1860, some insight into the previous 
history of Mitylene Since 1854, when cholera was in the 
“ Levant, no arrivals have been quarantined. About August 
** 1850, four persons, who had first returned from Asia Minor, 
** liv-ere attacked with cholera in the village of Sanmarino, about 
five mUes from the town. One died with ail the symptoms 
“of Asiatic cholera; the three recovered. It is generally 
beMoved that in 1853 there was one case of cholera in this 
** town.?’ So much tor the receptivity of Mitylene. 

Tim oases, of ^alona and La Oavalfa were tne same. Sinope 

and Spio, are also hamod in the proceed- 

partionlars.. 
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a broad dietinction between those at which vessels merely 
. touch in passing, and those which are ports of final destination ; 
* for it is clear that in the former class the inducements to the 
evasion of quarantine laws will not exist as in the latter. 
These .inducements are obviously entitled to the prominence 
given to them in the Privy Council Reports, as dominant influ¬ 
ences against the possibility of quarantine on a large scale, or 
in places of large commercial intercourse ; and it is unreason¬ 
able to infer, from any a[)parent success of quarantine at mere 
ports of call, that it can be carried out in places differently cir¬ 
cumstanced. This point, notwithstanding its manifest import¬ 
ance, dues not seem to have attracted the notice of the Confer¬ 


ence. 


We have in the foregoing paragraphs carefully transcribed, 
from the published proceedings of the Conference, every ex¬ 
ample of alleged protection by quarantine, and, examining them 
by the internal evidence of the record itself, and of other author¬ 
ities of equal value, have found ourselves driven from the con- 
*ciusion arrived at by the Conference as to the efficacy of iso¬ 
lation. Argument of contagion from negative results alone, in 
such a case as this, must be open to objection as soon as it be¬ 
comes clear that two factors at least are necessary to ensure a 


positive issue, either of which may have been absent or inoper¬ 
ative when the event is wanting. External evidence becomes 
indispensable to shew which of the two is in abeyance, and 
such evidence is plentiful in the case before us. Granting the 
trausmissibility of cholera, the imparting agency has been 
forthcoming; but there has not been epidemic transmission. 
A condition of non-receptivity is thus made evident. We de 
not pretend to define this condition, nor even to indicate the 
whole of its component elements; but we cannot, even at this 
stage of the enquiry, conceive it possible to doubt its ex¬ 
istence, or its infiueiice in determininjg whether the dis¬ 
ease imported into a place shall ttike tlm form of a deadly 
e|fidemio, or shall be kept within tlje narroiv liinits which or¬ 
dinary care iijLay iin|>oae on the action of p^rsqhai cdntagie. 

It is evident that in iiy resuit of hon-reoeptibn, as alipir# 
dkempldied, isQlafinn"haa , ‘fdr ‘ vThere it 
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of infection and escape are demonstrable, though not all. Saui-' 
tary management in places visited by cholera has not always 
been successful, nor has the neglect of it been everywhere 
deadly. Infected arrivals favorably situated in quarantine 
have been precisely in the position now familiar to Indian ex¬ 
perience, in the practice of camping out troops and prisoners 
where barracks and jails are infected,—a practice often, but by 
no means uniformly, successful. Whether the result depends 
in tliis case also on the presence or absence of epidemic influ¬ 
ence, is a great question for future enquiry, on wliicii the 
events of 1867 in Northern India, may throw no small light. 

JSo far, then, as we have yet advanced, the facts on record 
sustain no inference either of reduced liability to disease 
among those who have come from infected places, or of the 
efficacy of quarantine. Arranged to support these doctrines, 
they are irreconcileable with each other, and exceptions at once 
appear to the law which it is sought to establish. Under the 
conclusion now indicated, there is nothing tliat needs to be 
reconciled about them, but in every case the same cause and, 
effect cling closely and consistently together. Having thus 
been inductively led up through a limited class of cases to an 
hypothesis of local preservation against disease by causes 
other than isolation, wo are in a position to try if it be a law, 
by applying it to the much larger number ot instances in which 
the epidemics of 1865 <iid extend from place to place. Hav¬ 
ing regard to the great imjmrtaiice of this law, and to the con¬ 
sideration that, if establislied, it is subversive of the position 
of the Conference, we shall be careful to omit mention of no 


place which is brought forward in their Keport to support their 
view, for the purpose, as before, of guarding against suvspicion 
of overlooking cases adverse to the conclusi»)U ; and we. shall 
again adduce from other public records whatever facts and 
opinions appear to assist the enquiry. 

Vi'b Establish our position^ it is, necessary to.;8hew that where 
dholei^lic h^vi^s havo. to impiatt an epidemic to the 
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only by ascertaining the mean daily numbers present in the 
lazaret as the base of* the proportion. In tlie Report which 
forma the annexure to the Ninth Minute of the Conference, 
but is published in India separately from the volume of pro¬ 
ceedings, a numeiical comparison of cases of cholera in towns 
and lazarets is instituted for the purpose of proving the ex¬ 
emption of persons previously exposed to infection ; but it is 
so coiifluclcd as to be fallacious. Tlje gross numbers of per¬ 
sons who passed through certain lazarets are taken, and the 
total number of cases of cholera which occurred within their 


walla. These are brought into relation, and the resultant 
figure is called the percentage of cholera cases in the lazaret, 
and is used for comparison with the rate reckoned on the fix¬ 
ed population of the adjoining town, notwithstanding that 
many of the persons remained in lazaret only five days, 
none of them more than ten, and all as tiioy jiassed out contri¬ 
buted to swell tlie population of the town. Tlie erroneous¬ 
ness of fliis method is too obvious to require demonstration, 
but as it is made the basis of a prominent argument it is ne¬ 
cessary to notice it here. The circumstances of the several 
ports vary so much in their details, that no figures can be even 
approximately true, which do not in some degree represent 
these differences. Each case must therefore be separately 
ejenmined before its figures can be accejited, or the totals will 
be mere aggregates with nothing of totality in their nature, 
and the ratios mere fictions, With the utmost care an ajiprox- 
imation is the best result that can be ho])ed for from the re¬ 
cords as yet published. A mean daily number is absolutely 
exact as the basis of ratio, where the contingency to be calculat¬ 
ed is due to causes arising within the place itself, and not 


imported from without. By every case of imported disease 
accuracy is in some degree impaired ; and to clear the present 
reckoning to the utmost from fallacy, those cases of disease 
only should be taken into consideration, which arise within the 
lazaret. With tiiis precaution there wil] still remain a source 
of error in tlie influence of imparted on the residents, 
which cannot be eliminated; but error will be reduced a 
minimum* 
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we are told that the number of persons who performed qua¬ 
rantine at Dardanelles, between 2Uth June and 15tli Sep¬ 
tember, was 3,058. This number, multiplied by the average 
number of days passed by persons in the place (the mean, 
that is, of 5 and 10 or 7, 5), will yield a hgure representing the 
total number of persons present for one day, which again di¬ 
vided by the total number of days will give an approximate 
daily mean. Calculating in this manner, we arrive at 8 per 
cent, as the proportion of seizures in quarantine, there having 
been 22 cases of cholera in the lazaret. In the town of Dar¬ 
danelles, again, containing 8,000 souls, there were 550 attacks, 
or 8 per cent. But from this population it is saiti that there 
were 2,000 fugitives. At what (>eriod the flight took place we 
do not know ; but if the whole uuinber be deducted from the flrst 
day, the ratio will only rise to 9 per cent. It is more accurate 
to avoid this deduction, as in the population of the lazaret 
there are included the crews of the ships who performed qua¬ 
rantine on ■ board. The inclusion ot fugitives in ilie town, 
therefore, improves the ])arallel. 

The events at Dardanelles are thus described in Dr. Radcliffe’s 
Report to the Privy Council;—Aggravated mortality in the 
lazaret itself, and propagation of disease beyond the walls.’* 
At Enos a small group of cases occurred, but there was 
no ground whatever lor concluding that they were in any 
way connected with the shipping in quarantine, among wliich 
no sickness had occurred ; nor is any such conclusion iiitiinated 
by the Conference. There is, therefore, no question of qua¬ 
rantine raised. 

Ea Cavalla is one of the towns mentioned as illustrating the 
value of quarantine restrictions, but the events appear to lead to 
ail opposite conclusion. There was no spread of disease from 
sick to healthy in the lazaret, nor in the town. The quaran¬ 
tine arrangements, were such that persons landing without 
sickness might continae without sickness; and, in common with 
th^ lieighboui^hood, they did so. But the fact which converts 
the p^rgm;benls from .{the form given to it by the Confer¬ 
ence, ,ji%, .that tlie.town: was at the ^me time exposed to iui^ 
a inlehi^l n^'inmumcation with it at six miles* 

tkere^wei^ Ibeisl. conditions of disease $ for 52 

pers*i«|ted of chole'ra,M'a'ipopulatibn of ' 

and’''been mentioned in speaking 
ojf <d exem|>tiO,ni.'i' festbe former ease, an {extru¬ 

sion of disease took place to the town* notwithstanding tlie 
passing into it of three cases of cholera ; bat there was heavy 
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mortftlity in the crowded imhesilthy lazarets. The local con¬ 
ditions of the lazarets fni8trate<l those of the neighbourhood, 
and the history of Salonica presents no exception to the law 
which has governed other cases. 

Larinsa .—Here also the events have already received no¬ 
tice. They offer no illustration of the present question. 

Of Snn/rna there is sufficient infonrntion to shew that the 
town and lazaret suffered alike. From 23Td June to 24th Oc¬ 
tober, 1,701 persons passed through the lazaret. The period of 
detention is not laid down, and a mean daily number cannot 
therefore be deduced, but it must clearly, be very small. Never¬ 
theless the Conference enumerate 19 cases and 11 deaths (the 
first statement in the Section of 14 cases and 9 deaths seems 
due to an oversight) among them. In the town it is said 
that ahoul 5 per cent, of the population were seized. This po¬ 
pulation, however, as estimated with a close insight into its 
component classes by Dr. Kadcliffe, would yield a smaller 
proportion, by 50 per cent, than that recorded by the Con¬ 
ference. 

Alityleney JRhodeSf Crete, and Benghazi having escaped the 
epidemic, have no bearing on the present question. They have 
been already examined. 

Cyprus ,—Calculation made as in the case of Dardanelles 
yields a rate of seizures of 4*5 per cent, in the lazaret, and 
5-5 in the town of Larnaca. In the latter the population was 
reduced by flight from 12,000 to 4,000, according to the Com¬ 
mittee. The mean, or 8,000, has been taken. 

Mersina was infected from an inland source. There were 
no cases on board the ships or in the lazaret. The infec¬ 
tion was partial in the town, in an “ unhealthy quarter under 
very unfavorable hygienic conditions.” No numbers are given. 

Two cases were landed in the lazaret; no 
others occurred in quarantine or in town, connected with this 
importation. The town, it is said, was subsequently infected 
from an inland source. 

At Beyraut there arrived from Alexandria, between 17th 
and 25th July, 3,600 passengers and 950 sailors, in 50 ships: 
in all 4,550 persons. Thirty attacks of cholera took place in 
quflj*antine, or per cent, qn Dre mean daily number detfln^ 
ed. In the town, with a ineen jropuktion of 50,000^,;^^ 
were 1,51*0 seizures, €«■' 3 per pent, .neariy.^ 
described «3 ** isolated and Well yehtilated, but, 
conee4nently communication look place l^tweeh 
classes of persons in quarantine.” 
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Aleppo, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Mesopotamia come next 
in order in the Report. They afford no evidence on quaran¬ 
tine. 

The town of Samsoun escaped with only two doubtful cases. 
There were 56 vessels in quarantine, with 3,170 passengers 
and 1,960 sailors. From eight of these, sick men and corpses 
were landed. The ships had been severely visited befor.e ar¬ 
rival. It would 3et3m that at this place, the number ofsj^easels 
subjected only to short quarantine was so greatly, in excess, 
that a mean nu.mber of days would lead to error. ‘Fortunate¬ 
ly, the highest nuiliber in the lazaret at one time is stated at 
853; but notwithstanding that 18 cases of cholera and l2 
corpses were landed, there occurred only six seizures subse¬ 
quently. The sick were removed to a cholera hospital at a 
distance, but a portion of the lazaret was “ a few yards from 
the Government House.” None of the employes about the 
lazaret were affected, nor was the town, except as above 


stilted. 

From Trebizand we have not sufficient particulars for 
comparison. The general facts are, that a crowded lazaret, si¬ 
tuated close to a town, exhibited high mortality among its in¬ 
mates; and tiiough the town population is not given, it would 
seem, from the small number of cholera cases mentioned 
(46) that the mean death-rate fell far short of that in the 
lazaret. In a report from Mr. Consul Stevens, dated 2nd 
August, we find that “among the Circassians, about 1,200 in 
“ number, encamped close to the suburbs, 50 deaths daily 
had been occasioned by the disease for ten days back.” 
Although the report of the Conference extends over the 
period included iu this note, it makes no allusion to this heavy 
mortality. 

At Brztroum nothing occurred which bears on quarantine. Of 
Sinope,^ B 0 .tQum, and Varna, we have no particulars, although 
the first is placed by the Conference among proofs of the effica¬ 
cy oC quarantine. Bmrgas received 486 vessels with 1,718 
s^i|or«i ;an|- tliree p^es "of chplpi% Jbe quarantine lasted- fjpr 
bnty''tiiii^';;P]^a^r^ ® characte^. ejl^- 
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At Kustenjie we ate unable to draw comparison of town 
and lazaret. From the facts recorded we are left to conclude 
that quarantine, which lasted only three days, had come to an 
end before the town was infected. 

SuUna, —Here 387 A’^essels arrived, carrying 865 passengers 
and 7,9®3 sailors. Thirty cases of cholera were said to have 
occurred on board. No disease appeared on shore, either in qua¬ 
rantine or elsewhere, until after the arrival of a Turkish war 
steamer on 30th July, the Esseri Jedid^ from Constantino]))e. 
Among her crew, five oases out of twelve ended fatally on 3()th 
and 31 St July. The greatest number of persons present to¬ 
gether in the lazaret was 73. Even admitting this as a 
mean number, the percentage was very high, fully equal 
to that which prevailed in the town, from whence it is traced 
by the Committee to the neighbouring villages. The authori¬ 
ty on which this statement rests is not given, and we cannot 
avoid contrasting with it the authenticated narrative furnished 
by Mr. Radcliffe to the Privy Council, which runs thus: “ Dr. 
** Jellinck, the Medical Officer in charge of the Navigation 
Hospital, in a report to Major Stokes, the British Commis- 
**&ioner on the Danube, dated 17th October 1865, states that 
“on the 30th July, a Turkish steam transport arrived in the 
“ road-stead of Sulina from Constantinople, having on board a 
crew for one of the iron-plated gun-boats in that harbour. 
“ The transport had lost two men from cholera on the passage. 
“ The men disembarked werd immediately quartered in an 
“isolated house. On 1st August, Dr. Jellinck was invited by 
“ the Quarantine Doctor to visit these men, and among them he 
** recognised two incontestable cases of cholera, both of which 
ended fatally the following night On the morning of the 
“ 2nd .August, he observed among a group of workmen who 
“ were encamped on die opposite side of the town, about a mile 
“ from the lazaretto, a man alFected with all the symptoms 
“ of choler^. During the afternoon of thd same day another 
“ case was discovered, the patient being a man employed in 
“ the Lieutenant-Governor’s. Office, These cases also proved 
“ fatah. Frottt this date the epidemic spread rapidly. *Tl)e 
**Vanner in which the ^tdeinic showed Itself,’ writes Dr. 

Jellinck, * as described abo ve, she ws pretty clearly the uscl)^ 
** ness of the quarahrine eifalnst its extenrion.’ * • ♦ 

“ theless we Were obliged to endufe the bit a 

“ eomplate exclusion f commerce was checked ; ttM. b4w 
** suf&ed enormously; every ship was taxed to no 
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“ able extent for guards, &c. The same scene was repeated with 
“ the same want of success at Tultcha, Galatz, and Ibralia, 
** wliilst the epidemic advanced constantly, and attacked places 
“situated in the interior of the river-bordering countries.” 

Dr. Jellinck admits that the arrival of the Turkish steamer 
was the signal for the outbreak, but specially notices the 
fact of its appearing at a distance from the quarantine station, 
and among persons who “ had come from Galatz to Sulina, and 
** who, it was well known, had not been in contact with the 
“ cases in quarantine.'' 

At Toultcha we are merely told by the Conference that 
the sailors performing quarantine in the river suffered heavily 
as did the towns-people. No figures are given. 

At Rtiustchouh the disease is represented as having been re¬ 
ceived overland from Kusteiidji. ^o question of quarantine 
arises. 

At Vidin similarly, no comparison can be drawn, the qua¬ 
rantine being nominal. 

At Valona twenty-two ships arrived from infected places. 
On board one of them, twelve passengers had died during the 
voyage; 416 were landed, of whom five were sick; one of 
them died the next day. All were advantageously situated on 
shore during a quarantine of ten days. The sick recovered; 
the town escaped. One case only occurred among the detenus 
on the day when pratique was granted. 

Gallipolif Echelhf Neuve, Chioj Adalia^ Akat/a, and Dur- 
azzo, are next mentioned as exempt, notwithstanding the ar¬ 
rival of many vessels from infected places, of which, liQwever, 
it is added, “ the greater number came from Constantinople, 
** Smyrna, and Alexandria, places essentially compromised; 
“ but no-.cases of choleraic disease occurred on board either 


“on arrival or during the voyage." Mr. RadcUffe tells us 
that Gallipoli was included among infected places, but no 
particulars are given, 

. Tl^e ffitivn of Odessa, according to the Conference, “ felt the 
first, altapjcs of the epidemiq which was prevailing at Con- 
“ s^autinopjte tow$kr49 th>e joaiddle of July. From l4tnio 17 th 
tl^lii^oat^ of sporadic cholera were observed 

pllhetp, li#as not till .betvireen 

fresh genus of the diseaaewereim- 
by ^wp^ahips from Constantinople.” , There ia proba- 
bi|r1j|enie oonfueion of;4ate^:lieire» or tyfmgraphicalerror. JPour 
ea^ of disease distributed over a period which iucludes the 
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alleged (late of importation of the epidemic, would scarce^ be 
distinguished as “ 8})oradic,” unless it were desired to establish 
the fact of importation by ignoring the previous existence of 
epidemic elements. From the official re[)ort8 of the Russian 
Government we learn' that " at the commencement of Mat/ 

(on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5ti» days), four cases of sporadic 

cholera occurred in Odessa, of which one died. From 29lh 
“ July, cases presenting all the symptoms of epidemic cholera 
“ were received into the lazaret of that port from vessels of 
“different kinds which arrived from Constantinople. On 6th 
“ August the first case of epidemic cholera was recognized in 
“ the city,” 

There are discrepancies, also, of minor importance, in the 
dates of the subsequent cases. No numbers are furnished of 
persons in the lazaret, but we gather from the Russian source 
that 16 persons tvere attacked in the lazaret, and 236 in the 
city and hospital, the latter being situated at a distance. 
This points to the fact that town and lazaret fared alike, and 
the naratives aro mutually corroborative in this respect, which 
is the immediate issue; but, considered in their relation to the 
question of importation, the pointed statements of the Russian 
reports, concerning the unusual previous mortality in Odessa, 
and of the appearance of cholera in May, arc full of signifi¬ 
cance. 

The case of Greece^ the next in the list, has been already 
noticed. 


Trieste was but slightly visited, and a few cases occurred in 
quarantine ; but it does not appear whether the disease is to 
be regarded as received overland or by sea, though the Confer¬ 
ence feel justified in concluding that the dates of occurrence, 
inexact as they are, (sonneet the disease with the vessels. 

Italy .—Here the first case on record occurred at Ancona, 
but the manner in which the disease was imported, if imported 
at all, is left undefined. ThC Conference state that no one had 
been attacked in the lazaret, and they accept a rumour, with¬ 
out giving the evidence on which it rests, that the first case 
ocsourred iti the person Of it washerwomiin who had reuioved 
some clothes belonging to passengers from Fgypt. The ^10 
of Is said td'kiaV'e Beeh th^/tih'JuIy,>rt 0 r>r^iVal;;;^s|;M^^^ 
steamer’" JPrfne'ipe' CetWort^ao-^how Idng affer* 
told; but W"® learn frdm'tbe' l^rivv Cbuiiml 
eel arrived'on the^lTtlV'June,''"all oh' ,boald’' 


good''health; and ■that'^'^Bhe 'had ’beeh'‘puiiU'4tt'^l4iiiifei'S'''h' 
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paflsenf];er came on board at Messina, who had suffered from a 
oholeraio attack in the lazaret there. Mr. Radcliffe quotes 
the following additional fact from a letter of H. M.’s Charg4 
d* Affairs at Florence, dated 15th July 1865: “ A woman who 
** arrived from Alexandria at Ancona on the 3rd instant, re- 
mained at the lazaretto of that place, in conformity with 
“ quarantine regulations, for the space of six days. She left llie 
lazaretto on the 9th, was taken ill on the 10th, while travelling 
“ towards Pistoja, where she died on the following day with all 
‘‘the known symptoms of Asiatic cholera.!’ And from a note 
by Dr. Webster, F. R. S., “ two persons who had come from 
“ Egypt were affected with cholera in the lazaretto of Ancona, 
“ but recovered ; while it is further said that other cases of the 
** malady had occurred near, but outside, the lazaretto, which 
“ were, however, considered as sporadic and exceptional.” 

** It is proper to add,” says Mr. Radcliffcj^frora whose report 
the foregoing passives are extracted, that Professor Ghinozzi, 
who made an official investigation of the outbreak, believes 
**’ that it would have occurred even if no communication with 
“ Alexandria had taken place.” 

With this conflicting testimony, it is not easy to draw a con¬ 
clusion of the manner in which Ancona became infected. 


There is no information as to the previous state of public 
health in the place, to throw light on the question of importa¬ 
tion having taken place in the manner intimated by the Con¬ 
ference ; and as we are equally^ uninformed of the situation, 

ion of 


ference ; and as we are equally^ uninformed of the situation, 
construction, and population of the lazaret, we are unable to 
compare its condition with that of the town. Indeed, iti.i not 
clear whether the lazaret was inhabited at all after the dis¬ 
ease commenced. The woman mentioned above had comfilct- 
ecl her quarantine and been discharged. 

The history of the subsequent spread of cholera in Italy is 
full of im^rtant evidence on results of arrest by the care 
of individual cases and small groups; by measures, that is, 
whtilh 4)^ in the 0 ategot|y of sanitary and medical treatment; 
althhii^^ peiH^pB the pf^ of isolating cases and bouses in 
tq!W^|i^|s adtrecates nf quatamtihe and la- 

i4i|k>rted'; lafo' ’Milan^wajafol- 


•ame 


aiii<f‘;%veiit(^i;'; AtV,%dieigha:;’thf 'gewn'■'wasi’l«^o|Fted hh 
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was repeated at Modena, and Acqui, and other places in Pied> 
niont, according to Dr. Milroy, who observes: Now, here in 
the Northern Provinces did the disease become fairly epide¬ 
mic ; whereas in numerous towns in the Provinces of Capita- 
nata, Terra di Bari, and Otranto to the south, it raged with 
great violence, although there was very much less intercourse 
with Ancona in this direction than towards the more busy and 
populous towns in the north of the Peninsula. 

Marseilles .—From France we can gather little that bears on 
the question of quarantine. It is clear that the disease, wlrie- 
ther of local origin or imported from Alexandria, preceded by 
some time all official recognition of an epidemic. Its com¬ 
mencement is traced back as far as the 9th June. Infected 
vessels are said to have arrived from Alexandria, which port 
they had left on Ist June. No figures are given for compari¬ 
son of events in lazaret and town. 

Spain .—It is to be regretted that in a country where 
quarantine restrictions are carried out with the utmost sever¬ 
ity, there should be difficulty in obtaining historical in¬ 
formation. Yet this peculiarity has been recorded of Spain 
from the time when questions of public health first attracted 
attention; and it appears to be in some degree the cliaracteristic 
of all countries in which an exclusionist pollcv is maintained. 
Concfirning«the introduction of cholera into Valencia, the Con¬ 
ference afford no information, but that it was imported by one 
Honoi^ Teissier, a French merchant, who had come from 
Alexandria vid Marseilles. Even this seems conjectural only, 
for it is added; ** We are all the more jtistified in supposing that 
** cholera was imported by him or his baggage, that the victims 
** who were carried off in suc^ssioii all inhabited the same house 


** of the lazaretto. We learn only that Valencia having no la- 
** zaret, one was improvised when the quarantine regulations 
“ were strictly observed.” The only conclusion supported by 
this imperfect record is that quarantine was ineffectual. 

With the other towns of Spain, there is similar absence of 
details relating, to quarantine. Of Palma it is recorded that 
“ the disease ^8pread to a|l the other localities in the environs of 
“ the town; in spite of the establishment of sanitary cordiima/’ 
Oarthegene nnd ^ Seville,, Barcelona, and Madvid#!|iield 
no, inSrmattom ,^e■■-OoBfe^enoe^lemarK 
praetiee adopted, that the qual^ntijrio fbr*.,ohdieiiii^4iW##^ 
“ Iwted'from. three'to.five ds-ysin'tho^ towns, 

** temporary lossareta had' bean 
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** tine was observed, according to the Spanish law, in the ports 
“ of Vigo, Cadiz, and Mahon, which were provided with suitable 
“ establisliraents. The proj>er measures, however, were not 
“ strictly observed everywhere.” The latter supposition is well 
suited to the explanation of the failure of quarantine, but at 
variance with the characters of the system in Spain, well 
known as they are, and often brought unfavorably into notice 
on account of their severity by Dr Milroy. The entire ac¬ 
count of the choleraic invasion of Spain, as given by the 
Conference, is composed of loose, indehuito, or doubtful state¬ 
ments, shewing that they succeeded no further than former 
enquirers, in eliciting exact information from that country. 

Portuqal was invaded through its Spanish frontier. No 
question of quarantine was illustrated as in Northern Italy, 
unless the arrest of disease by isolation of houses and cases be 
held to uphold the credit of general quarantine. 

Malta ,—Here the Conference make no attempt to define the 
manner of introduction, with precision. They shew that suspi¬ 
cious arrivals preceded the official recognition of the disease, 
but that it did not shew itself until six days after quarantine 
had been enforced. They ignore the previous state of public 
health in the island, and make no mention of the character of 
the buildings in which cholera first appeared; nor do they give 
any statistics of mortality in the’lazaret. • 

We are fortunately provided from other sources with the 
fullest details regarding both Malta and Gibraltar. In the re¬ 
port of Surgeons Adams and Welch of H. M.’s22nd Hegiment, 
quoted by Dr, Milroy, we read : “ Between 14th June, the date 
** of the establishment of quarantine, and 5th July, upwatds of 

1,500 persons from Alexandria^wer© landed and confined in 
“ the lazaret, which, besides being badly ventilated and infested 
** with ofiensive smells, was the scene of much crowding, dis- 
“ comfort, and wretchedness. The first cases of actual cholera 


'*in this building occurred on 28th June, and were received 
** from the 0^vern,ju8t arrived from Alexandria: hut prioi!^ to 
that ddttii ieverai cases of choleraic diarrhoea had taken place 
“ tibe imnates, i Already, however, the disease had hro- 
ked Nt iUnmistakeably:^’m neighbourhood* but 

two hdndt^dyatrde dietant'' 
" erem formerly-* used- 

.itbe 'lithe- ini^btted^'by' 
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** quently complained of the great unwholesomeness of the place. 

> The lazaret, too, was no better; for there, as far back as May 
*'20th, several of the military, who then occupied the building, 
“ had been attacked with severe diarrhoea, which the patients 
** themselves attributed to the disgusting e£duvia from the 
“ latrines.” 

From the valuable report of Dr. Sutherland (presented to 
both Houses of Purliament, 1867), we learn that there oc¬ 
curred in the lazaret 23 cases of cholera and 14 deaths, and 
of diarrhcea 17 cases. During forty-eight days there were ad¬ 
mitted into the lazaret 2,031 iiassengers. Allowing a deten¬ 
tion of seven days to each, a mean daily number of 296 is ob¬ 
tained, and a rate of cholera seizures of 7’6 per cent. Of the 
cities within the garrison, the population was 53,316, and the 
cases 979, or 1'8 percent. Of the towns and villages outside 
the garrison, the population was 64.019, and the cases 1,280, 
or 2 per cent, very nearly. The atUicks among soldiers were 
2 per cent, of their number, of their wives 9 per cent., of their 
children 3 per cent. Here was excessive mortality in tlie 
lazaret again as at Salonica, corresponding with the known 
conditions of insalubrity. Dr. Sutherland fully confirms Dr. 
Miiroy's description of the quarantine buildings, and says there 
are within them “local causes sufiBclent to have brouglit tlie 
“ disease into existence among susceptible persons, quite apart 
“ from any question of importation.” 

The same writer investigates with extreme care and pene¬ 
tration the state of public health in Malta prior to the appear¬ 
ance of the epidemic,—a topic untouched by the Conference. 
He alludes to the belief in personal comtnunication of cho¬ 
lera, existing among inliueuti4l persons in the island, as an ob¬ 
stacle to sanitary improvement, and criticizes the evidence ad¬ 
vanced in sup|>ort of the belief in Malta and Gozo. “ The first 
“ important fact is,” he says, that when compared with the 
“ whole number of instances in which ciiolera appeared with- 
** out even suspected communication, the whole number oi 
“ alleged cases of communication would scarcely make a frac- 
“ tional difl^rence in the history of the epidemic; and if they 
“ were all expunged, they would make no difference in the law 
** of progress of the disease^ as shewn by the statistical 
“already given.’* And though not professing to carry 
mept ageinst q^uarantiae beyond the atrict scope 
which was to shew that;the prospect of in 

Malta jay in sanitary iipprovement, and not in resmcted lnter- 
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course^ he adduces abundant ground for the opinion which he 
does not conceal, that the cholemof 1865 was of indigenous 
origin in Malta, and that through ti>e same year quarantine 
did not arrest the progress of cholera over Europe.” 

Were it our purpose here to discuss the communicability of 
the disease and the manner of its spread, it would l>e easy to 
shew the close accord which exists between Dr, Sutherland’s 


position and the fact now abundantly demonstrated, that the 
inmates of quarantine stations have met with a fate determined 
by the conditions of the place at which they landed. More¬ 
over, with regard to the great argument of importation drawn 
from the dates of infected arrivals, finding that in those places 
where the most exact knowledge is afforded from other 
sources, evidence is brought forward tending strongly against 
the assertions of the Conference, it would be at least pardonable 
to hesitate before accepting their accounts of places of which 
they are our only informants. 

Gozo .—The outbreak at Gozo, again, illustrates no question 
of quarantine. It did not commence until a month after Malta 
had been infected. It is triiced to communication through the 
person of Michael Cilia, who arrived from Malta, by boat, 
suffering from diarrhoea, on 2l8t July. Not a word is said of 
the filthy house into which he came; nor of the fact that between 
the 20tli June and 2lst July, some 220 boats and 800 passen¬ 
gers had passed between Malta and Gozo without any result. 
The several cases, as they occuVred iii succession, are put for¬ 
ward by the Conference in such manner as to indicate the 
agency of communication. Dr. Sutherland, however, recording 
all the evente with singular minuteness, after visiting every 
room of every house involved, shews that “ out of four simul- 
taneous cases which constituted the first outbreak of the 


** disease, one took place a long way from the house supposed 
to have been the focus; aqu without any communication, 
'^and that one-half of the 16 cases had no eommupication 
with Cilia’s case, or with any other;” and with a close¬ 
ly argqment. he connects the outbreak here, as 

in tnsnlnhiribus dwellings of the 
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^ previously to departure, and their good health remained un¬ 
broken up to the 18t.h, except by a single case of slight 
diarrhcea. On the 18th a soldier fell ill of cholera and 


died. The wing to which he belonged embarked on hoard 
the “ Star of India” and reached Mauritius without accident. 
The other wing remained in health till* Slst July^ having 
been removed to a great distance from the first camp. On tho 
Slst a fatal case occurred, followed immediately by another. 
The wing embarked at once, and also reached Mauritius without 
accident. But the disease remained and spread in Gibraltar. 

It would seem difficult to arrange facts more pointedly 
for proof that the cause of disease was on shore, and not 
brought there by the troops; yet the Conference, arguing, 
it must be supposed, on the evidence of dates, are satisfiea of its 
importation. They apparently anticipate objection from the 
fact of the Battalion having been in perfect health before and 
after leaving Malta, for it is added: On the 5th and 6th Jul^, 
** the day of embarkation, cholera was raging at Malta, m 
** an outer fort close to the place of embarkationand they 
stated that the troops on arrival were encamped on a very 
healthy spot named north front, between the north of the 
Bock and Spanish territory. Both of these statements, which 
compose the entire evidence of importation of cholera, are over¬ 
thrown by Dr. Sutherland (Report to Parliament). Of the 
events before embarkation at Malta he writes: ** The regiment 
moved from Pembroke Canip on the 5th July. It marched 
** through Floriana without passing near any locality where 
there was cholera, and embarked on board the Orontes, which 
** was lying off the Hay wharf in the quarantine harbour. It 
** was at one time thought that possibly the regiment might 
** have become infected from having been emWked near a 


** place where there was cholera, or from a drain proceeding 
''from the counterguard, which enters the harbour 200 
"yards ^r more from the place where the ship was moored. 
" There had, no doubt, been cholera in the counterguard, but 
*' there had been no oases for three days before the regiment 
" embarked; and, moreover, it never was near the counterguard 
again. The first case of cholera in Pembroke Camp, whete 
«tmt 2iid BattaJiiKii,. 22nd Foot^ liad been stationed, 


in a wbmao, bn the 20^ July. dwit ipt»„ | 

ou the 27ttiv"' It willhe/b<>en''*j^at 
'‘left'Malta a' fortnij^t 'aud'''thtbe'Wh4c6heilbr«''p^^ 
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And of the north front, speaking of the spot Where the first 
cases occurred, Dr. Sutherland shews that it would be difficult 
to imagine a place more abounding in deadly nuisances. 

The Conference do not notice that the other passengers on 
board the Orontes^ soldiers* families, who proceeded to Eng¬ 
land after landing the 22nd regiment, reached their destina¬ 
tion without a casualty. 

Guadeloupe. —Here, if importation of cholera be accepted, 
it must be admitted to be possible from a vessel thirty-six 
days after quitting an infected place, although there had been 
no sign of sickness on board. Indeed, the point which re¬ 
ceives most prominent illustration in the epidemic of Guade¬ 
loupe is the fact that persons from infected places may make 
long voyages without indication of sickness until after they 
reach their place of destination, and still be charged with the 
importation of sickness. There were similar examples in Eu¬ 
rope. 


aving 


thus traced the epidemic to its extreme western, 
limits, the Conference proceed to follow its course inland from 
various places which they designate “ secondary foci,” and in 
doing this, touch on no questions of quarantine. 

We have now to deal with the question of inland quaran¬ 
tine by means of cordons. This portion of the sulycot is in 
more immediate relation with the measures which have re¬ 
cently been proposed by the Sanitary authorities for adop¬ 
tion in this country. Following the conclusions of the Con¬ 
ference as to the position of Indian pilgrim assemblies as ori¬ 
ginal foci of the ^disease, and as to the general utility of qua¬ 
rantine, the advisers of the Government of India appeared to 
accept without demur the policy of restriction laid down by 
the delegates. It is therefore of special importance that the 
history of sanitary cordons should be followed as minutely as 
possible, and their efficacy examined, with which view we 
ehall re-producie from every source at our commmid such re- 
OOi^ ol fact as they' contain, making uo omission or selections. 
In driiteif thAt our readers may be id the same position as 
Ibtmling |udgfuept ou the evidence, 

' ^lati^ege In Which'tISs iQonference recofumeud 
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a dangerous result; that on the contrary, when established 
** in thinly populated and confined countries, such as those of 
Asia, they may be of the greatest use against the propaga- 
** tion of the malady.” This is little more than saying that 
where cordons are most necessary, they will be found uncer¬ 
tain and dangerous; where other conditions are such as to 
render them superfluous, they may be successful. It is a 
position which appears to concede all that the opponents of qua¬ 
rantine need desire, and would render even investigation need¬ 
less as far as this authority is concerned, were it not that in 
India such weight has been attached to the very qualified re¬ 
commendation of cordons that their adoption has been seriously 
contemplated. We shall presently shew that if the opinion 
of the Conference in their favor were fully sustained by facta 
instead of being a mere speculation, Indian pilgrim assem¬ 
blies would, on tiieir own shewing, be the very last occs^ion 
for the use of cordons; meanwhile, as in the case of maritime 
f^iiarantine, we transcribe the evidence which is before us, of 
their efficiency and expediency. 

The examples adduced by the Conference in support of 
their view are derived almost exclusively from Russia. 
They are passed, however, with little more than allusion, and 
without detail of fact. Some stress is laid on the events of the 
year 1830-31; but in a previous paragraph it had been said, in 
extenuation of the failure of these very cordons : “ It is even 
** probable that the cordons contributed to disseminate the evil 
** against which they were intended to act. Between 1847 and 
1850, Sweden made a still more sustained effort than theetliec 
** states of Northern Europe in order to save herself; but Ou 
this occasion, too, cholera passed the very costly barrier 
** erected against its progress. Such systems, powerless to stop 
cholera in its invading march»^ brought discredit upon quaran- 
** tines,” &o., and the summary conclusion is thue worded 
The Committee^ therefore, are of opinion that the lessons to be 
** drawn from the experience of this, primary period of quaran- 
tines have no conclusive valui^” We must conclude that 


on the' fact of the suooeas of cordons in these countries hev-. 
hag been greatly ont-weighed by their, failiu^e, the .conclii^Oft 
wHh regm to them in populous j^ces was >biMed., 
kupurtahl statement, liseaase it miboitiest, 
fbllowing::-^^^ it a|pears frema stotitiltdi 
^ >^itixs^n ;;Mmistoyv of'tbU'::hllerN 


** t^t from 1847 to 1819 the deaths froias obolere iii 
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** eian Empire exceeded the number of one million, and that 

* the number of towns attacked was 471. Now, at that time the 

* oommunications between infected and healthy places were 

* open. On the other hand, in the first invasion, from 1829 
** to 1835, when the progress of cholera was interrupted by 
** sanitary cordons, the number of deaths did not exceed 

2,90,000, and there were only 336 towns attacked. Does 
** not this difierence (the epidemic on both occasions being 
** equally violent) seem to be explained by the action of 
** restrictive measures and cordons ?’* Nothing further is said. 
What the evidence of equal violence may hsive been, we are 
left to conjecture if we can. It is to be feared that impartial 
persons will scarcely regard the difference between 471 and 
336 as proof of the efficacy of cordons. 

The following examples are all that we have found in the 
proceedings in favor of the argument for thinly peopled coun¬ 
tries:—"liStely (1866), the smalltown of Tiberiad, in Pales- 
** dne, was tried by the epidemic. It lost more than a hundred 
" out of 3,000 inhabitants. Being situated in conditions ren- 
dering isolation easy, it was encircled by cordons, and the 
** cholera died away there without spreading to any other place 
'* in SyriaA. Imost at the same time cholera raged at Nejef and 
** Kerbela. One of the eight small forts existing on the skirts 
of the desert, to restrain the incursions of the Bedouins, was 
** infected. It was isolated and guarded. The disease died 
** out in it without touching an^ of the other fortlets, which 
were only an hour’s journey distant from each other.” The 
Conference have elsewhe^ brought to notice . the mark¬ 
ed influence of desert land in airesting cholera, and have 
shewn how Uie disease dies out in caravans returning fi'om 
Mecca* 


Frmninent mention is made of the use of cordons in Meck¬ 
lenburg Schwerin in 1859. In the course of the discussion on 
^ere^rtj M. Muhiig^ oontending fora bmd dittinctioti be- 
I^Mbns for the d^fenoe 0 £ untainted ;loceIitiec» end for 
of inlectei tejgpoiis, observec; that, during the epi- 
deade Schwerin In i359, 
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** From Palma,” the Conference tell us, ** the disease 
** spread to all the localities in the environs of the town, in 

spite of the establishment of sanitary cordons.” From other 
sources we prather the following facts:— 

“In 1831,” Dr. Williams says, "the cholera broke out at 
" Suez and Coffier a few days after the arrival of the fugitives 
** from Mecca A hurried cordon of. the Bedouin Arabs was 
" thrown across the road between Cairo and Alexandria, but 
** unsuccessfully; for on 2l8t August, many soldiers were at- 
" tacked in the second line.” Speaking of the action of the Rus¬ 
sian Government in 1831, the same author remarks: " They 
" attempted to stop the progress of the disease by establish- 
" ing an extensive military cordon along their frontier, and also 
** by enforcing a strict quarantineand he proceeds to show in 
a detail of facts the utter fruitlessness of the measure. A 
second cordon was instituted for the protection of Moscow with 
similar results. The disease then spread to St. Petersburg, 
i* notwithstanding another strong military cordon.” The suc¬ 
ceeding evente were these:—“The Governments of Austria 
and Prussia established " a triple cordon of troops along tiieir 
respective frontiers, and submitted all persons passing them to 
quarantine^precautiona equally tutile on this as on every 
other occasion.” 

" The city of Naples is a remarkable instance of the inuti- 
** lity of precautionary measures in preventing the introduc- 
" tion of cholera. The Neapolitan Government, alarmed at its 
** approach, surrounded the city with military cordons, and 
" adopted the severest system of quarantine. The city never- 
" theless was infected.” 

Dr. Williams, summarising the evidenoe of the accumulated 
facts which his book contains, thus states die conclusion at which 
he arrives: “It will be only necessary now to add that every 
preventive means founded on the principle of contagion has to¬ 
tally f ailed.' In Moscow laany Arsons provided themselves 
with a stock of (irovtsioas, shut up, .lived in chambers filled 
with chlorine gas, yet were seized with the disease. Respect^ 
ing cordons and quoirmitine regulations, Russia tried them anr^ 
*ply and iu vain. ^ In Austiiat the cmdoiss round .Yienna uaarH 
iy occMtnoned war. Ring of iu a fufe^a^ 

mafikit Gharlotheiihurg, Septewer 

cholera had^ penetrated iutu his doidlnioi^ 
meaauree the most vigorous, pretsaulaona the nmst a^^^ ihd vt- 
giianoethe most sustained; and he adds: ^^The^vigoioiismea- 
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Bures of isolation by cordons established on the frontiers and in 
tlie interior of the country have hitherto acted unfavorably on 
the industrious habits of my people, and threaten, if they be 
maintained much longer, to destroy the comforts of families, and, 
in short, to become more ruinous than this malady itself.” Tlie 
exjierience at Naples was equally unfortunate. It is remarkable 
that Hanover, which early abandoned, or did not adopt, this 
system of quarantine, almost entirely escaped the disease. 

Dr. Milroy, writing of the events of 1865 in Spain, says: 
** On 24th August, a military cordon was drawn right across 
the neutral ground by Spain so as to cut off all communication 
with Gibraltar. The amount of distress it occasioned to the 
neighbouring Spanish villages, as well as to Gibraltar, was 
very great, and the destitution that ensued upon so many of 
the people being thrown out of employment inevitably aggra¬ 
vated the severityof the visitation on both sides of the cordon. 
On this as on former occasions, this measure of rigour failed 
in its object.” (Brit, and For, Med, Chir. Rev.^ XIL, 178.). 

The same author describes the occurrence at Dominica, which 
has assumed great importance from its having been brought 
forward by Mr. Simon as one of the two instances which he 
acknowledges of successful isolation. Dr. Milroy’s narrative 
runs thus:—" In the second or third week of November, five 
** men from Marie Qalante landed at Dominica; two were ill 
** with cholera at the time, and one of these men died ten hours 
** after landing; the other alter twenty. A strict isolation of the 
place where the men abode was maintained, and no other cases 
occurred. None of the other West India Islands (the case of 
** Guadeloupe had been previously recorded), nor any place 
throughout the whole Mexican GuU, manifested any traces of 
** infection in 1865. It was not till the following vemr that 
^*any extension of the disease in this region of tne world 
o^rred^” 


’ lemon’s account (8th Keport,Medical Officer, Privy Coun- 

eil)| laken from a public despatch of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of I^Mnica^ states Wh^ news arrived that the disease 
was spi^dlhg through the island of Guadeloupe, the wMe of 
aim Its d^i^eneies trerS placed in qimranline. 
this; Marie Gifd^te, filled 

. . .to . to. toto to^tato 




had landed, and for the future health guards with 
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** loaded muskets were stationed at every place round the island 
" where landing was possible, to prevent persons from Guade- 
** loupe from setting foot on the island. These measures of 
“ precaution were entirely successful, and, so far as I can 
“ gather from the despatch, only two persons died of cholera 
“ in Dominica; and these were two boatmen who landed from 
** the boat mentioned above, and died on the beach close to the 
** village which was subsequently isolated.’* This case has 
received exceptional notice, but the facts bring it at once 
into the same category with Salonica, Yolo, Porto, and many 
towns of Korthern Italy. The disease is imported, but public 
attention is aroused, care is taken, and it does not extend 
even among those in communication with the sick. The epi¬ 
demic state does not prevail; the island, in common with 
other West India Islands, escapes, and quarantine is credited 
with the result. Had infection of numbers taken place within 
the circle invested by street guards, while all beyond it escap¬ 
ed, the argument would have had a very different appearance. 
As it is, isolation does not appear to have been even put upon 
its trial, for disease could not be arrested in its passage where 
it did not attempt to pass. 

From the Board of Trade Beturns, already quoted, we derive 
much useful information respecting cordons. The following is ta¬ 
ken from the Consular Report on Egypt and Barbary :—“ With 
“ respect to quarantine measures by land, several cordons have 
been established since 1831, to prevent the spreading of the 
** plague and the cholera; but they were unsuccessful. Last 
** year, when the plague appeared at Bengazi,the Sanitary Board 
** here attempted to establish a military cordon from Aboukirto 
“ the Libyan desert, and around the city. Numerous infrac- 
tions of the cordon took place, especially by smugglers. The 
pestilence did not reach to Egypt; the exemption was due 
** more to the remoteness of the infected localities than to 
** the operation of the cordon. The caravans from the desert 
** preferred to return from whence they came, rather than sub- 
** in it to the quarantine which would have been imposed upon 
them.” 

Of Tripoli it is said on the same authority :—*Mn 1S59| a 
cordon was placed on the eastern fjiontiet of the pr^ylin^ of 
Tripoli^ to prevent the intxoduotion^of the 
<< The organization oftthe cordon was so 

inilerence can be drawn. f^m it. : Happlijr? ptovkce 
** was preserved from the pestilence.” ', ■ ^ , 
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In Portugal, " while the cholera in 1855 was marching on 
** along the course of the river Tagus towards Lisbon, a sani- 
** tary cordon was established to prevent all persons having 
** any ailment whatever, and coming from an infected place, 
** from entering the city. The cholera made its appearance 
“ notwithstanding.” 

At Porto Rico, ** during the cholera of 1850, sanitary cor- 
** dons were established in various parts of the island with 
the most signal want of success.” 

At Teneriffe, Consul Murray says; “ Sanitary cordons by 
** land have been adopted on several occasions here, and are 
“ considered as decidedly advisable.” 

Of Spain, formerly,” says Mr. Consul Brackenbury, 
** sanitary cordons were adopted in such parts of the road as 
were deemed expedient, to impede the introduction of epi- 
** demies by land; but, doubtless in consequence of the ini- 
“ possibility of obtaining any results by such means, the 
** employment of cordons was ultimately abandoned as being 
** vexatious to traffic and to the communications in the inte- 
** rior, without producing the desired object. In September 
“ 1855, when the cholera re-appeared partially in the neigh- 
“ bourhood of Vigo, .the spread of the disease was believed to 
“ have been arrested by isolating the infected houses, and 
“ burning such articles as were susceptible of contagion, and 
“ had been used by the cholera ])atients.” 

With respect to quarantine measures by land, Mr. Consul 
Mark observes:—** On the outbreak of cholera in 1854 and 
“ 1855, sanitary cordons were established in the outskirts of 
Malaga to intercept communication with the infected places. 
** They were discountenanced by the Government from 
** the commencement, and they do not appear to have had the 
** slightest effect in checking the extension of the disease.” 

** At Carthagena, when any pestilential disease has been 
** declared in the district, a sanitary cordon is established 
againet the introductioh of the same. In 1854 and 1855, 
thiehlftn was adopted against the cholera; but, whether it 
irsB IVoin, tlie comon or from any other cause, only one ease 
of' tlie tRia^e woe publicly declared to have occurred in 
this f ^ that ** during the 

known to 

ri|lurn to the ^me witbeut being placed 
** und^ ^k^rVaRon, beii^ itnctly against all rules and 
regulations.’* 
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Mr. Consul Barrie writes from Alicante of cholera in 1834 
and 1854 :—“ Though many of the towns in the province* and 
“ particularly on the coasts adopted measures to prevent oom- 
munication, few of them escaped. Among the latter was 
“ Carthagena, where very rigorous measures, both by sea and 
land, were enforced. This is the only instance in Spain, of 
“ which I am aware, where sanitary isolation proved effec- 
“ tual.” 

An important comment on the case of Carthagena is fur¬ 
nished in the special report from that place by Dr Dalgairns 
“ In 1854 and 1855, when the disease was raging in other 
parts of Spain, a cordon was formed round the town, and no 
" persons were allowed to enter until they had performed a 
** longer or shorter quarantine. Corn-meal and poultry were 
“ admitted without trouble, but letters and newspapers, af- 
“ ter being pierced in various places, had to be dipped in salt- 
“ water or vinegar before they could be received. Three 
cases only, in persons who bad come from Murcia, all fatal, 
“ occurred; one within the town, one in the suburbs, and the 
“ third in a village three miles off. Outside the cordon, in the 
“ suburbs and neighbouring villages, persons were in the habit 
** of coming from infected^istricts, without bringing infection” 
The events of Salonica and the others, therefore, were repeat¬ 
ed at Carthagena. From Trinidad it is written :—“ In former 
“ times some abortive attempts were made to prevent the intro- 
duction or spread of pestilential disease by quarantine mea- 
eures on land.” 


Dr. Milroy, in an article in the “ British and Foreign Medical 
Chirurgioal Beview,” JNo. LXXXIII., tells us that in 1867, 
“ military cordons were drawn round the infected districts in 
“ Montenegro, and persons who dared to cross them were 
shot. The horrors of famine were thus added to those of 
** pestilence^” 

Mr. Radoliffe, in the 8th Beport of the Medical Officer of the 
Privy Council, says that the malady appeared in the town of 
Fiiurina, and ** on the disease being recognized, a cordon sanU 
taire was drawn around Fiiurina, and the epidemic does not 
appear to have extended beyond the limits of town.” 
What its extension was within the town limits we atf, . not 
told, and ^ave therefore no data ibr je<^ment on the 
of the cordon. , .v.'y > 

Again, says the same writer At Orsova^ t^e fi^lier toirn 

of Austria on the Danabe^ the quarantine, establti^ed for a 


U 
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“ short time, was removed upon the earnest remonstrances of 
“ my Austrian colleague, on the commission. Altliough the 
“ cholera visited every Turkish town where the quarantine 
“ was strictly enforced, to within a few miles of Orsova, that 
“ place remained quite free from the disease. The passenger 
traffic through Orsova, between the East and Vienna, is very 
“ considerable, and yet no instance occurred of oliolera being 
** imported from the, many pest-stricken towns.” 

Dr. Sutherland, in his Report on Gibraltar, thus writes of 
the cordon;—“ The Spanish cordon was established, on the 
“ 24th of August, five days after the first case of cholera 
among the civil population of Gibraltar; and we learn from 
the ‘Gibraltar Chronicle’ of September 12,that cholera sud¬ 
denly appeared at St. Roque, four or five miles behind the 
pordon, and proved fatal to six persons in one day. At a 
Tater period (October 9), the disease entered a solitary 
house between St. Roque and Algesiraa, away from all 
communication with affected localities, and attacked the 
“ inmates. It is perfectly certain that these events took place 
“ in spite of the cordon,” 

It must be stated that this case is intended to illustrate rather 


the absurdity of establishing a oordoQ at such a time, than the 
inefScacy of the proceeding; for cholera “ had already esta¬ 
blished itself over a third part of the area of the country.” 

Of the foregoing examples, which include all that we have 
been able to meet with of the institution of cordons, without 


omission or selection, no reasoning or analysis is needed to 
shew which way the testimony points. 

To strengthen their advocacy of the pinnciple of quarantine, 
the Conference endeavour to overthrow the leading objec¬ 
tions—sanitary and commercial—to which it has been found 
Uable in practice. The objections, that i@ to say, of a posi¬ 
tive kind, are the intensification x)f disease by confinement 
of compromised persons in lazarets, and the great cost to na¬ 
tions from interrupted commerce. On the first point it is 
cqn^hded in. the Report that no such intensification exists, 
buithit pn^the contrary there is evidence of a certain 4m- 


^ tynq; l^aye come from infected 

'Oh the- .that, infected arrivals 


to oersOns tyhq; bays come from iqfected 


hayd'piled'.'erithqut sufFer- 
ing^‘mp]teria| opinion, is at varianoe'-, witli, the 

bf jeViqCiice. adduced in support qf the traijsmis- 
i^ilily ^bf ehdiera j fdr, when arguiag to this conolttsion, the 
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^ authovities ai*e at considerable pains to prove that at the seve¬ 
ral [)oints of arrival, the disease appeared first among the new 
comers, and tliis, in several instances, where there had been 
no sign of previous infection of the group. And if all the 
cases adduced bo examined in their bearing on this par¬ 
ticular question, while no pretension is made to set aside 
such proof of communication as may be deducible from dates, 
it will be placed beyond doubt that in no instance could 
such exemption be established. That the arrivals often es¬ 
caped disease is absolutely true; but they escaped only where 
favorably situated on landing, and in common with the re¬ 
sidents of the place; but, equally in common with these, they 
suffered when the conditions of suffering were locally pre¬ 
sent, and they suffered in much higher degree where the 
state of the quarantine station was such as to expose them 
ta exceptional risk. The element of disease which they in¬ 
troduced, depended for its subsequent diffusion, not on any 
condition which accompanied it, but on the conditions into 
which it was imported; and if it be contended that the arrest 
of cholera in good lazarets, which is lierein admitted, is a 
strong argument on the side of the Conference, we reply 
that the results destroy at a blow all the pretensions of lazarets 
and quarantine, for they have followed on the same details of 
management in towns and places, where no such establishments 
existed; and they are of constant occurrence in the experience 
of every Indian officer, who records from year to year a few 
isolated cases of cholera in his barrack, or his jail, or bis hos¬ 
pital. 

The grounds on which the opinion of the Conference is 
based respecting the loss and injury sustained in commerce 
from quarantine are less obvious. Tiie oj)inion is thus stated 
in the proceedings:—“Restrictive measures, made known ge- 
“ nerally beforehand and properly applied, are much less 
“ prejudicial to commerce and international relations than ti)o 
“ disturbance occasioned to industry and commercial trans- 
“ actions by an invasion of cholera.” This follows as a con¬ 
clusion on arguments stated in general terms.; attempt 
is made to introduce the evidence of facts, unless the follow- ^ 
ino- passage be regarded in this light;—“ Honorable merchant^ 

“ £ave remarked to the Committee tha| dlr©ctlj» the 
“ is msed, commerce re-commencel with an activity whtbh tasivy 
“ compensate for the loss sustained <iut*ing its imposition 
which is probably true enough in the interest of Capitaliaie, and 
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large mercantile firms well able to bear temporary suspen¬ 
sion of business, but very open to question if said of the 
trading community generally. No doubt the difficulty in the 
way of a comparative estimate of losses under quarantine, and 
losses under epidemic invasion by emigration from towns 
and other causes, is very great if exactness be sought for; but 
there are nevertheless records of the financial effects of quaran¬ 
tine, which tell heavily against it as they stand. The Board of 
Trade Returns givtt copious details of quarantine dues at the 
several ports, and shew how great an infiuence thepower to levy 
them exercises in leading to the enforcement of quarantine on 
grounds vexatiously trivial. Dr, Sutherland also has touched 
upon the question in such a manner as to prove that great pe¬ 
cuniary loss is inseparable from a quarantine system. In his Re¬ 
port on Malta he remarks—“ When we examine what has been 
“ the result of the various quarantines enforced since cholera 
“ declined in Malta, the question may fairly be asked, whether 
“ the loss to commerce has not vastly pxoeeded any hypothe- 
tical gain to health. We learn from the tables that between 
“ the 1st August 1865 and the 31st December 1866, no fewer 
than 1,008 vessels entered Malta in quarantine. The aggre- 
“ gate tonnage of these vessels was 508,507 tons; their crews 
“ amounted to 28,622 men, and they had 1,663 passengers on 
“ board* If all the vessels had ridden out their quarantine, 
“ no less than 1,944,504 tons of shipping would have been de- 
“ tained for a day, and 101,632 men with 15,734 passengers 
“ would also have been detained for a day;” and of Gibraltar 
he writes—‘'The total tonnage arrested was 323,409 tons: 
“ 240 vessels rode out their quarantine, and 395 vessels arrived 
“ and sailed in quarantine. The practical result of this great 
“ sacrifice, so far as concerns public health, was simply nil; 
“ for in spite of it all, Gibraltar was visited by one of the most 
“ fatal epidemics on record. So far as regards commerce, the 
“ small population of Gibraltar is almost entirely dependent 
on commerce for its support; and one of the inhabitants said 
tq ipe — ‘If we have such another quarantine as we have gone 
** thrbttgh, it will be our,ruin.*” > 
pr, MMroy (Brit* and Pot* Med* Chir, Bevwwjj .aays—■“ The 

incalculabje* Dr* (now Sir John) 
of Commons in 1841,'stated 
“ his ibss^ in the Hediterra- 

" alqhb were less then two or three miUions sterling 
** lit year,** We learn froiuBr« Burrell’s able and very instructive 
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report on the plague of Malta in 1813, which he consiilered— 
and we think justly—of indigenous origin, that it entailed 
(sic) by the rigid cruel measures enforced to confine it, a cost 
of £232,531. 

By adopting Dr. Sutherland's method, it would have been 
easy for the Conference to arrive, approximately at least, at the 
cost to the shipping at the several quarantine ports. To do it 
in this place would take us far from the scope of this article, 
and for a purpose with which we in India are very little con¬ 
cerned. It is sufficient, therefore, to say that the argument 
of comparative loss by quarantine and invasion proceeds 
entirely on the hypothesis that restriction is both necessary 
and efficacious against cholera ; and it ceases, therefore, to be 
#an argument if it be shewn that neither character belongs 
to it. 

Another objection to quarantine in diolera, which trans¬ 
pires under examination of its history, is the fact that there al¬ 
ways have been, and as far as can yet be seen, always must be, 
instances where epidemic progress outstrips official intelligence, 
establishing the disease in a place before it can be recognised, 
or restrictive measures applied. The facts of 1865, which sot 
forth this point, are numerous and definite. They may be 
used, indeed, as arguments against the whole doctrine of per¬ 
sonal conveyance of epidemic cholera, and so may bear a sig¬ 
nificance much wider than is now claimed for them, but in 
their narrowest interpretation*Jhey can exhibit no less than a 
serious and abiding source of fadure in quarantine. The appear¬ 
ance of the first case of cholera at Alexandria, long in advance of 
the arrival of the pilgrims from Mecca; the circumstances so 
fully detailed by Dr. Sutherland, as preceding the outbreak at 
Malta; the sporadic cases at Odessa and Ancona; and a large 
number of less definite statements of fact and opinion, scattered 
through the several records we have examined, point to the 
great caution with which we should receive evidence even so 
apparently conclusive as that adduced, to prove the personal 
conveyance of cholera from Alexandria in 1865. Although 
in the great majority of instances, no counter-testimony of facts 
has yet been published, it is allowable to remark that in the 
fetv places of which we have the most exact information from 
other sources, the facts are at variance w:ith those furnished tq 
the Conference. It is no more thftn prudent, therefore, to Ac¬ 
cept at present, with suspended judgment, the grent argument 
of communication derived from dates of arrival. 
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Siimwiarisinsf the evidence wliich we have now broiiflfht for- 
ward, and ptatinaf for convenience of application the conclusion- 
to which wc have been led, we arrive at the following proposi¬ 
tions :— 

1. Quarantine being a mechanical measure, and addressed 
onhj to the prevention of personal communicationy can, in the 
nature of things, operate onlt/ so far as this process contributes 
to the diffusion of disease. 

2. The pa,rticidar elements of quarantine practice, to which 

it has owed its success, can be, and have been, applied with full 
effect in places other than quarantine stations, without any of 
the attendant evils of such stations; and thaty therefore, where 
the success of qiiararttiue is apparent, it affords no argument for 
the maintenance of the system. ^ 

3. Whether personal communication contribute much or little 
to the sm'cad of cholera, there arc wider agencies at work in de~ 
termining epidemic diffusion, which, though they are not yet de¬ 
finable, are certainly of such a nature that no process of personal 
restriction can counteract them ; and although such agencies are 
beyond those comprising the known conditions of insalubrity^ 
there is no room to doubt that, loithin the limits of insalubrious 
places, crowding and mismanagement may give to the results of 
importation the proportions of an epidemic. 

4. Whatever truth there may he in the doctrine that cholera 
is communicable from man to man, this property, though it may 
determine the occurrence of first ^ases in a place, has little or no 
further share in producing an epidemic. It is inoperative in the 
presence of good sanitary management, and may he effectually 
opposed bg measures applied to cases of actual disease. It does 
not, therefore, support the policy of quarantine, nor extended re¬ 
striction o f intercourse, 

5. Bodies of men arriving from infected places, whether there 
have or have not been among them evidence of infection, have 
suffered after arrival, in more or less degree, exactly as the sani- 

* tary condition of the place of arrival would render probable. 

Where this condition has been favorable to immunity, d!-w- 
ease kd^sheih arrested; where it has favored its increase, it has 
increased ahd spf^gdySokether ike coses of imported disease Imve 
bee^ ■ ■ 

7j. hme determined Bie degree of in* 

fection of after choUreUc arrivals^ 

whether genefjpd'i has been Completely or incompletely 

efifdHed, dr has not at all been odtempted. 
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8. From the jorerjohvj propositions a general law becomes 
evidentj that groups of persons arriving from infected places share 
the fate of the residents and neighbours of the place of arrival, 
with regard to the risk theg incur from communication with actu- * 
al eases of cholera. The few exceptio7is to this law, which, as mat¬ 
ters of fact, are on recoi'd, viz., the instances m which arrivals 
have snffei'ed severely after landing without spreading infection, 
are those and only those in which they have been themselves un¬ 
favorably situated, in the neighbourhood of more favored places ; 
and where toions have been severely visited without corresponding 
intensity of disease in quarantine stations, it has been shewn that 
there was special care of sanitary matter's in the latter. 

9. In a large majority of the examples in which the efficacy of 
isolation is affirmed, it is clearly pi'ooable that isolation cantmt 
have had any injlaence on the events, and hi no single instance 
has its necessity or usefulness been demonstrated. 

10. Upon the general question of communicability of cholera 
from person to person, the conclusions set forth by the Conference 
must, for the present, be received icith the utmost caution, for theg 
rest mainly on the relative dates of imperfectly .known events; 
and in those cases in which we are in possession of detailed in¬ 
formation from other sources, the records of the Conference are 

contravened in points very material to the issue. 

It i 3 to inland reatrictiona on intercourae that the attention 
of authority in India ia for the moat part directed. Cordons 
have been auggeated to ]^evenft the disperaion of large assem¬ 
blies, and to divert travellers from ordinary lines of road, 
with regular establishments of quarantine stations, or lazarets 
in the environs of towns and jails. It is, therefore, by the 
experience of this class of measures that the prospect of good 
results in India, from restriction, must be estimated. 

There can be little doubt thift, in respect of probable efficacy, 
a broad distinction must be drawn between cordons established 
for the confinement of infected masses, and those which are 
intended to protect from infection places hitherto healthy. 
The distinction was discussed by the Conference, and it calls 
for the fullest consideration in India* It would be unrea- 
sonabloi for instan’ce, to refrain from hindering thfe admissions 
to a healthy jail, w^n Its neighbourhood,had become 
merely because it had been foun^ Of; dhn|erbtis 

to restrain the rush <>f terro^slrich^ niilliqas ; 

equally unreasonable to deny that an inffinted piftilhi; 
might be diverted from a station or a town wltn advantage, 
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because all efforts had failed to prevent their leaving the 
focus of disease. Without acknowledging any difference of 
principie, or affecting to believe that any such mechanical 
obstacle will stay tHe course of an epidemic, it is clear that 
the merits of the several processes of quarantine are not iden¬ 
tical, for the simple reason that one procedure is open^ to the 
charge of mechanical impossibility, while another may in¬ 
volve no practical difficulty whatever. Each class, therefore, 
must be judged by itself, and each has now become the subject 
of recorded experience in a Report on the epidemic in North¬ 
ern India in 1867, recently issued by the rfauitary Commis¬ 
sioner with the Government of India. 

The report enters fully into the distribution of the disease 
over the vast tract of country infected. Regarding the Hurdwar 
Fair as the point of departure, the march of returning pilgrims 
is traced, and its influence on the health of the several districts 
pointed out, with, of course, especial reference to the question 
of communication. The evidence adduced is of the same ge¬ 
neral character as that of the Western epidemic of 1865, There 
is the same prominent notice of dates of arrival of pilgrims as 
the main proof; but there is the broad distinction that the epi¬ 
demic only spread in certain directions, and did not attend the 
return of pilgrims in others. To examine this portion of the Re-r 
port at length, would carry us too far from our immediate pur¬ 
pose, and unduly extend the length of^ this article; we shall, 
therefore, do no more than allude to the facts which tend to shew 
that personal contagion has an influence as limited and partial 
in India as elsewhere, with the object of proving, as far as is yet 
possible, that there is no principle at work here to render qua¬ 
rantine more necessary or more rational than it has proved to 
be elsewhere. 


The influence of local peculfarities overbearing all liability 
to persooal infection, is seen in the general exemption of tiie 
jails ^iftd of certain stations; in the greater immunity of Native 
than European troops, the latter being certainly less exposed to 
extM^l ^Qintagion, while an internal possible source of dis- 
ea^ aitfong them ; the relative mortality of cavalry. 
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greater pMjportion than in Europe; the same extravagant 
hypotheses to supply the missing links in the chain where the 
doctrine of contagion is the sole pursuit; and even the same 
admixture of conclusions demonstratedly faMacious* 

We must content ourselves with this hasty indication of the 
general tenor of the epidemic history, and pass on to the third 
section of the Report, which, treats of ** The preventive mea* 
sures adopted, and the results of the epidemic.” 

It is clear that there was no neglect of any sanitary precau*^ 
tion which could be adopted on a sudden emergency. It is equal¬ 
ly clear that precautions so adopted, including quarantine, 
did not prevent wide diffusion of cholera. “ Cordons of po- 
“ lice were posted to divert the stream of returning pilgrims 
from the larger towns. Quarantine camps were established, 
** in which the pilgrims were detained in some places for 48 
hours, in others as long as five days. • * * In the 

** districts which lie nearer to Hurdwar especially, quarantine, 
“ sanitary cordons, cholera hospitals, and general sanitary 
** supervision, were had recourse to. The opinions of the 
** Civil Surgeons are generally to the effect that much good 
*'resulted from them;” and from these opinions set^eral ex¬ 
tracts follow. They are unfortunately recorded as mere 
opinions, and stated in general terms, without the particulars 
which alone could make them useful evidence in trying the 
question. At Ferozepore “ very marked success is report¬ 
ed at Eurnaul ** tolerable successthe town of Sirsa is said 
to have enjoyed entire immunity ; this, doubtless, is owing 
** to the sanitary and precautionary arrangements having 
“ been strictly enforced.” The Commissioner of Umballa 
reports that ** the sanitary cordon was most effective.” From 
Jullunder, Dr. Verchere reports—** It is worthy of record that 
** none of the principal towns or villages became attacked with 
** cholera to any considerable extent. To all these places orders 
** had been sent by the Deputy Commissioners, that quaran- 
** tine should be established for the returning pilgrims, and the 
*'orders were more or less strictly carried out.” At Hissar 
it is said—** The disease would have prevailed more, and per- 
** haps assumed a violent type, had not timoly precautions been 
** employed*” Further opinions of similar character are given» 
and allusion is ipade to doubts entertained by other obsefy* 
era respecting the eBIcacy of the work tlmt was dbne*: 

This work, it must be observed, includes not only quaranllina# 
but sdl the measures enjoined oh the distriel mheve to meet 

w 
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the emergency. The Commissioner thus briefly comments on the 
opinions cited :—“ To determine how far the preventive mea- 
sures and the slight prevalence of the disease in certain places 
stand in the relation of cause and effect, is a question of very 
“ great difficulty. There is a natural tendency in the human 
** mind to attribute successful results to the efforts which have 
** been made to attain them ; and especially in regard to such a 
** disease as cholera, whose erratic fitful course is so proverbial, 
“ it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to say with any accuracy what effect any 
“ preventive measures have had upon its progress,” And again 
—In considering the nature of cholera and the manner of its 
“ spread, the opinions of the medical officers and others, which 
have been quoted on this question, cannot be received 
“ as evidence, however interesting they are in themselves.’* 
The grounds of rejection are not stated, but it is natural to infer 
that the several reports did not set forth conclusive facts in sup* 
port of the opinions they conveyed, and therefore that these opi¬ 
nion have not contributed to form the conclusions of the Com¬ 
missioner which we shall presently examine. But although 
opinions thus stated cannot be evidence on the entire posi¬ 
tion they advocate, they imply the prevalence offsets which 
bear very pointedly on a main issue of our enquiry. It is ob¬ 
servable that partial success is the base of favorable judgment 
throughout. This can only mean that the places reported on 
were partially infected; and it is certain that where this took 
place, seclusion of quarantine was not effectual. We are not in 
possession of sufficient details to prove, as in the case of Salonica, 
the means by which diffusion of cholera was prevented after 
importation ; but the fact of importation is valid against the 
efficacy of seclusion, while the other proceedings appear in 
such favorable light as is thrown upon them by limited spread 
of disease. It appears to ns open to no denial that every in¬ 
stance of introduction without diffusion becomes an example 
of Boir-receptivity, whatever may be the condition which de- 
ter^nesit; 

The iiibijeot of quarantine is more specifically treated m the 
suee^ding paragraphs cm prenentiut mec^ures in jf/iU, The 
piiafcflee'is thps described A modified quarantine / has been 
’^iilifiosied fdl/Ueir jprisoners* libe system ^ confessedly im- 
** {ierft^, Impmisible, and, 

have not; yet been provided for 
"eotcellent'ra*' 
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V suits have attended its institution, and several instances have 
“ occurred in which jails have escaped e[>idemic visitations for 
** the first time in the course of several years, by preventing 
the introduction of contagious disease. When cholera was 
“ known to be abroad, particular attention was devoted to render- 
“ ing quarantine as stringent as the imperfect means which 
** existed would allow.’* Subseq^uently, in a section on general 
conclusions, the Sanitary Commissioner reiterates this opinion 
of the results, in such manner as to leave no doubt that it must 
have been based on the experience of the epidemic of 1867. 
“ Practical results,” he says, ** are of much greater value than 
" mere theoretical opinions, and the introduction of even such an 
“ imperfect quarantine as has been practicable in the jails of the 
Upper Provinces, has been attended with most excellent re- 
suits.** For special testimony we turn again to the third section 
of the Report, where we find the following statement:—“ In 
**only one instance during the late epidemic has a genuine case 
of cholera occurred in the quarantine ward of a jail. This 
‘*was at Umballa. The man had just been received from 
** Simla; he was immediately isolated, and proper means of dis* 
infection used. In the Lahore Jail two cases of choleraic 
diarrhcea were discovered in the quarantine quarter: and, if 
** recent opinions are correct, a person suffering from choleraic 
" diarrhcea is as dangerous on arrival as a person suffering from 
** cholera. The Inspector-General of Prisons in the Punjab 
** is of opinion that the benefit of isolation as a preventive 
to the extension of the disease amongst the prisoners has 
" been instanced in cases of the jail generally throughout 
“ the Province, and remarkably in the central jail at Lahore.’*' 
We must not suppose that this question has been treated 
otherwise than seriously by the high authority from which 
the repbrt emanates ; yet we can scarcely ask, with becoming 
gravity, wherein the protective action of quarantine lay, when, 
only one case of cholera occurred in the quarantine ward of 
a jail; or why, if the central jaU of Lahore is held up as a re¬ 
markable instance of success, the female wards should have 
been infec^d, and eight per cent, of their inmates attacked. 

That isolation was useful need not be <|aestioaed novirj, 
as it includes the sepiwate treatment of the individual, which la 
in practice carried out in every hospital in all points wl4eh 
affect the alleged ntedia of dtoleta -transmission, and 
so with the same results as are now attributed to 
ever since hospital orgai^iiatioti and managcmieal an**' 
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titled to tbeir name. Year after year there come into the 
wards of Calcutta institutions case after case of cholera, with¬ 
out infecting a single inmate ; but no one thinks of personal 
seclusion. In the face of this, can it be said, or seriously 
thought, that if the above oases had been received at once into 
the jail hospitals, any different result would have followed? 
or into the wards of the jml itself?—for of late years the 
jails of India have been the great centres of sanitary im¬ 
provement, as from their impassable limits, facility of com¬ 
mand, and internal resources, the means of making them 
so have been the most complete in existence: and that 
It is by the sanitary condition of the jails that their fate in 
1867 was determined, is indicated alike by the general fact 
of the exemption which was seen in Bengal where there 
was no quarantine, as well as in the North-West and Pun¬ 
jab, where it was practised, and the special occurrenc es re¬ 
corded by tbe Sanitary Commissioner. ** Considering,” writes 
Major Malleson, ** the extent to which the disease prevailed 
among the free population, the comparative immunity which . 
the prisoners enjoyed is very remarkable. In the North- 
** Western Provinces, out of thirty six jails, only eleven were 
** attacl^d, and of those only two, Allahabad and Shahjehan- 
“ pore, suffered with any severity. In four others, out of the 
** eleven, only one solitary case occurred in each. No less than 
twenty-five escaped entirely, and many of these, such as Mee- 
** rut, Benares, and others, weredarge prisons in the centre of an 
** infected population. In the Punjab, out of twenty-nine jails, 
** eight were attacked; but in two of these, the disease was 
** trifling; twenty-one escaped entirely. Out of eleven jails in 
•* Oude, six suffered; but, excepting at Seetapore, the cases in 
** each were few.” 

If quarantine is to he involved in these results, it must be 
admitted to have utterly failed in twenty-fives case out of a 
total of twenty-six, for in that number disease was imported; 
whereas if the results were due to internal arrangements, 
there were but nine instances of failure throughout, viz*, the 
cases ih which infectiotk was oonsiderabie in the three Pro> 
vlnees* It may be contended that importation was due to 
sm^ts and ethers who weM hot subjected to qumantlne; but 
the not weakened therein, noris 

to see buildings*^ or any bthhr tnechani- 

of quarantine cOuld have prevented it. 
iwitli troops for preveistioii of dboleta 
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in 1867 include no process of quarantine, and therefore call 
for no examination. If the cantonments derived any protec¬ 
tion from restricted intercourse, it could only have been 
through the agency adopted for towns and stations generally, 
while the great immunity of the cavalry, the relative infection 
of artillery and infantry, and, above all, the smaller mortality 
of Natives than of Europeans, point forcibly to internal dider- 
ences of cause, and not to any general agency which would 
affect them in equal degree. 

Bringing thus the conclusions drawn from the great epi¬ 
demic of 1865 to the examination of the last Indian outbreak, 
we find nothing in the latter that is not strongly confirmatory 
of them ; nothing which can be held to shew that the system 
which has so signally failed in all other parts of the world, 
has any better prospect here. Complete restriction of inter¬ 
course is as impossible here as there ; nor is there any reason 
to suppose that, if possible, it would be advisable or successful. 
On the contrary, the Heport before us contains evidence of the 
highest value, of the action of wider agencies than personal 
contagion in creating an epidemic,—agencies which can be 
reached by no such measures; while here, as before, is seen 
abundant proof that such transmission as is due to contagion 
may be easily and more rationally controlled without quaran¬ 
tine ; and that the system is here, even in the comparatively 
innocent forms which it has been suffered to take, productive 
of very serious evils. 

The Sanitary Commissioner last year had stated that he 
** bad no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that quarantine 

should be established.” This referred to a general quaran¬ 
tine, and the framing of special rules was deferred until full 
reports had been received of the outbreak at Hurdwar. In the 
present Heport a modified opinion is given, based up in the 
conflicting evidence recorded, the now-acknowledged difficulties 
of the task, and the growing opposition to quarantine in Eng¬ 
land. ** The question,” we quote from the Report, ** is one of 
ti y 0 |y i^eat difficulty: were sanitary considerations alone to be 
** kept in view, it could be eiudly answered. In my letter to 
" the Government of India, in the Military Department, No. 3 l< 2 , 
** dated 29th May 1867, an apinion was expressed that qua^^u- 
** tine should be established. Regarding Ine matter mexiely in 
** a sanitary light, that opinion remains unaltered .j hut atOhmai 
** consideration of the many important points 
•• the ooncluaion jbhat any general attnmpl to enftm maa- 
** sure if undesirable*** 
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“ Tbe difficulties attending any general enf(»rcement of qna- 
** rantine are practically very great, and it ivould certainly be 
“ attended with much hardship and oppression to the pilgrims. 

Quarantine was attempted in nearly every district in the Pun- 
“ jab and the upper part of the North-Western Provinces, and 
“ the results are generally spoken of as having been very suc- 
** cessful. It is very doubtful, however, how far the two things 
** can be regarded as cause and effect. The Civil Surgeon of 
Umritsur mentions in his report that the pilgrims complained 

bitterly of the treatment they had received near-, 

** being driven off the regular road, and forced to walk during 
“ the heat of the day for miles through heavy sand without 
food or water. In fact they attributed a great many of the 
deaths to this cause. No system of strict quarantine can be 
“ carried out without great suffering to those concerned.” 

The use of the words “ sanitary considerations” in the 
above connexion would seem to imply that the Commissioner 
adheres to the belief that cholera may be arrested by quaran¬ 
tine, but yields to the pressure of practical difficulties. Seeing, ^ 
however, the great disposition herein evinced, to bend con¬ 
clusions to the testimony of facts, and to advance with the ad¬ 
vance of opinion elsewhere, may we not reasonably hope that, 
before further necessity arises, sanitary considerations will 
have urged the Commissioner in the same direction in which 
questions of general expediency have urged him now, and that 
for the sake of the revenues of .the country, and in the cause 
of sound sanitation, all “ suitable buildings” and other ap¬ 
pliances of quarantine will long continue, as they are at pre¬ 
sent, unprovided ; unless, indeed, they are to involve no more 
than the course of numane and judicious treatment which is 
dail>' seen to lead to no spread of cholera in the wards of Indian 
hospitals ? 



Art. YI.—INDIAN PRISONS. 

W E purpose putting before our readers some of the informa¬ 
tion contained in the Report for 1867, on ‘*the condition 
and management of the Jails in the North-Western Provinces.*' 
During that ye£wr, 28,840 males and 1,405 females were received 
into the jails of the North-Western Provinces as “ prisoners 
under trial but of these no less than 13,989 and 706 were “dis¬ 
charged without trial, or acquitted after trial.” 

These numbers speak ill for the Police; these 14,645 persons 
were either innocent, and therefore unjustly arrested ; or, if they 
were guilty, their conviction could not be obtained for want of 
evidence. 

* On the first of January last there were of convicts 14,855 
males and 725 females, to whom there have been added during 
the year 14,302 males and 674 females, who were “ convicted 
and sentenced.'* The jail population, however, is given as being 
42,632 males and 2,298 females, with a daily average of 15,107. 
From among these, 23,131 males and 1,310 females have been 
released on expiry of sentence, aud 17 before it; 44 have escap¬ 
ed ; 369 males and 9 females have died ; 47 males and 3 females 
have been executed; leaving in confinement at the end of the year 
(exclusive of tr&nsfers to Lunatic Asylums and transportations) 
14,015 males and 609 females. During 1867 there were 1,749 
male and 86 female convicts less than there were during the 
year before. Of the 29,350 prisoners in jail during the year, 492 
have been sentenced to imprisonment for life ; 20 for 21 years, 
84 for fourteen years, 273 for ten, 488 for seven, 860 for five, 1,260 
for three, and 3,600 for two years; 4JI95 for from six months to 
a year, 4,532 for from three to six months, and as many as 
10,757 for periods up to three months. From among all these, 
25,323 had not been convicted before, 1,899 and 765 were 
second and third convictions, while 464 had been frequently 
convicted. ^ 

The expenditure on prbqps during the year bns 
lakhs, 17,209 Bs. 4 e^nas and 1 pie, being a decrease of Re. 
58,019^1*8 on the expenditure of tiie It % 
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buted as follows:—For Food . Rs. 2^64,133 13 5 

Custody . „ 5,06,125 12 10 

Hospital expenses „ 7,946 6 6 

Clothing. „ 44,864 14 8 

Contingencies, repairs ,, 94,168 4 8 

and gives as the average cost of each prisoner, Rs. 47-7-74. 

Against this has to be set the value of prison labour, which 
is thus represented:—Cash profits realized on the sale of manu¬ 
factured goods, Ra 1,01,721-4*3; earnings of prisoners engaged 
in Industrial manufactures, Rs. 1,92,865-9-9; estimated value 
of their out-door labour, Ra 2,59,010-12-1 : and the total 
net value of convict labour, after the deduction of wages of 
hired servants and compensation in lieu of convict labour, 
has been Rjs. 4,35,072-8-6. The cost of each prisoner has 
been, on an average, struck from the 38 jails of the North- 
Western Provinces, Rs. 47-7-74; and the cost, after deducting the 
pro6ts of their labour carried to the credit of Governmert, Rs. 
40-11-1OJ (Table- IVA, p. 77A) ; wliile another Table (No. V, 
p. 25A) gives the year’s avera^^e of the value of the labour or 
all prisoners employed on manufactures, jail work, &c., as Rs. 
30-6-3, from a daily average of 14,023 sentenced to labour, from 
whom 2,158 were “inefficient from age or disease.” 

It is. satisfactory to find that the criminal population of these 
Provinces is thus made to contribute to the cost of its cus¬ 
tody and punishment, and some of the figures given go far to¬ 
wards showing that it is quite possible to make prisons self-sup¬ 
porting in a great measure. Indeed tliis problem has been near¬ 
ly solved by the Agra Central Prison, the actual cost of each pri¬ 
soner in it having been on an average Rs. 45-7-2 (p. 77 A, No. 
IV), including a//charges except the Superintendent’s salary, and 
after deduction of profits, Rs. 26-9-64, while the earnings of each 
prisoner liable to labour have been on an average Rs. 40-14-64 
(p. 73 A), and of each prisoner actually employed, Ra 45-5 4f. 
This jail has during the year received by sale of manufactures, Ra 
<78,425-4-9, and after paying for raw material, tools, &c., has paid 
to the credit of Government forty thousand rupees, which is more 
than half the total amount so paid by all the 88 jaUs of the 
^orth*Western Provinces (p» 73 A) j that sum being Ra 
77^lW-3-5, We mention this thus prominently because the 
Ibcal Goyenmimnt do^ not notice it, nor is its attention called 
to it by Inspector-Geuer^ of Prisons^ who, in his offi- 
l6al repott, cohtent^ijlimself with bringing prominently to the 
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notice of Government the attention, energy, and zeal” of all 
the Superintendents of the six central piisons. 

From among the prisoners confined in the 38 jails of the 
North-Western Provinces, 400 have died during the last year, 
tiie ratio to strength being 2 45 per cent. “ Of these, 42 were 
ol<i men above 60 years of age ; 22 were prisoners under trial; 
and 82, convicts who had been only three mouths and under in 
prison; and of those who thus died, 72 were received during the 
year in positively a bad or indifFerent state of health.'’ (/j. 6.) 
The total deaths from .cholera in all the jails were 31 (thirty- 
one), of which 14 were at Allahabad ; and this in a year wlien 
cholera prevailed in an epidemic form in almost every district. 
This speaks well for the sanitary state of the jails, and is a 
favorable sign, we hope, of what may yet be done in the 
way of curbing that fearful scourge. The death ratio, 2 45 per 
cent, on strength, is favorable, when it is remembered that 
the men from whom the calculation is made were all under 
confinement, were kept at labour on prison diet, and under the 
mentally depressing effects of loss of liberty. Dysentery (94), 
diarrluBi (73), and fever (60 cases), are the chief fatal diseases, 
after which come diseases of the liver (36) and of the lungs 
(19). This last number confirms an opinion we have long had, 
that though diseases of the lungs are rarer among Europeans 
in India than in Europe, yet that they are more frequent 
and fatal among the natives of the country than is commonly 
thought; the exposure to which they are subject, the great 
and sudden changes of temperature, the indifferent and scatity 
food on which so many live, all tend to make them suffer more 
from these diseases than we should expect to be the case in a 
warm climate ; but still, for the European with weak lungs or a 
hereditary tendency to consumption, India affords a better 
chance of life and health than does England. 

The experience from jails might be, and should be, made 
useful in the building of barracks for European troops. That 
experience confirms an oft-repeated fact, that the number of 
inmates in one barrack cannot be increased, though there be a 
corresponding increase in both superficial and cubic area, without 
iujuring the general health of the dwellers in it, and laying 
them open to jihe attacks o? cboleya or any other epidemW 
be about. Dr. Clark (p. 7) thinlsa ihat 
nufiiiber should not exceed 24, or at the very In¬ 

dividuals.’* ^o^v many fewer, then, should 
of men assembled in one hospital? Yet we have often 

X 
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seen 24 sick, and sometimes more, herded together in one mili¬ 
tary hospital. 

The depressing effect of imprisonment on body as well as 
mind is clearly shown by the fact that of the 378 convicts who 
died during the last year, 139 luid not been over six mouths in 
jail, and that 63 men died during the second six months, and 
70 during the second year of their imprisonment. It is there¬ 
fore desirable that prisoners during the first year or two of their 
punishment should be bettor fed and set to lighter labour, the 
latter being gradually and judicioussly increased ; for though 
every criminal should be punished, and severely, when his offence 
against the well-being of society deserves such severity, yet no 
such punishment should be allowed to shorten life or endanger 
health. Yet at one time the state of the jails was such that the 
chances of a criminal sentenced to a long term of imprisonment 
coming out of jail alive were small. Witness the rate of mortal¬ 
ity in the Agra Central Prison in 1864 :—432 deaths out of an 
"average population" of 2,2o(), L e., 1.9 31 percent, of deaths to 
strength ; or in 1860, when there were 654 deaths out of an aver- 
age population of 2.278, or a percentage of 28 78, which last 
has during the past year been reduced to I ‘79, the deaths hav¬ 
ing been 38 from an average population of 1,838. Great praise 
is due for the improvement of that prison, eoidenceAl not only 
by these numbers, but also by the changes made in it, which, 
to those who remember it as ip former years, make it seem 
almost a new prison. 

Punishment of prisoners for offences agsint^jail discipline 
has been administered to 1,525 convicts; of these, there have 
been 220 in the Agra Central Prison, 145 at Benares, 135 at 
Allahabad, 102 at Ghazeepore, and 85 at Meerut, while the 
jails of Moradal^d and Mufchra have had only one convict pun¬ 
ished during the year. Is this wonderfully small amount of 
offences in this and a few other prisons owing to remarkably 
effective vigilance and discipline, or is it a sign of their absence? 
A Hindoo prove! b says that" the greatest darkness is inimedi* 
ateiy.nisdet the lamp;^" and jail and waivd^^ must be 

better paid before t hey can be raised above "the TOBpptatian of 
being brilied by tbp friends of prisoners, in order to let them 
h^ve tobaocO or other forbidden indulgences. Flogging seems to 
be the chief i|)nni^bn^nt fear jail offences, 1,103 mOh having been 
thus punished durbig the year; thd other punishments beihg 
soHtary cells (132), extra imprisonment (28), shortening diet (46), 
objectionable mode of punishment^ if, as we believe is the 
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case, a prisoner’s diet is supposed to be just sufficient to keep 
him in health and enable him to get through tlie work set him,— 
increase of labour (65), increjise of weight of fetters (50), and 
forfeiture of good-conduct marks (92). 

One of the Indian papers, in commenting on this jail report, 
almost confined itself to the expression of groat indignation at 
the amount of flogging administered in these prisons, situding 
out the one at Agra for special condemnation, as many as 15S of 
its culprits having been flogged during the year. And the 
Secretary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
also calls attention to the numbers flogged, and suggests the use 
of some other punishment instead ; widle in the same letter he 
dwells with satisfaction on the smaller number of boys sentenced 
to imprisonment year by year, Avliich he considers to be “the 
result of tlie wdiipping act.” W^e confess that we have no 
sympathy with such maudlin cr>mpassion : doubtless it is a 
grievous thing that men should have to be flogged, but so 
is also imprisonment or the infliction of any other punish¬ 
ment. But how are more than fourteen thousand offenders 
against society to he deterred from fresh offences except by the 
fear of sharp and summary punishment for any and every 
breach of jail discipline*?—and we know of no punishment, at once 
so eflective as a deterrent, and so little productive of after ill ef¬ 
fects, as flogging judiciously administered. It would not be pos¬ 
sible to add to a man’s term of imprisonment for every breach of 
jail discipline which, be it remembered, must bo maintained in 
dealing with the accumulation of the worst parts of the population 
of a country. We doubt if solitary confinement is any punish¬ 
ment to an idle native with an infinite capacity for'sleep ; to de¬ 
crease a prisoners food when he is already on prison diet would bo 
to break his bealrh, which a*so would be the probf .ble result of 
increase of labour, and of adding to the weight of his fetters ; 
while forfeiture of good-conduct badges and privileges would be no 
punishment to the man who had not acquired them. Tho 
answer will be, we know, that to entrust the use of the Jash to 
any man is to give him a dangerous power which very few men 
are capable of not abusing; be it so, but let it be known that it is 
a respomibiHti/ as well as a power, for the use or abuse of which 
he 4s accountable to his earthly masters as well as to hit consci¬ 
ence and his Ood; and entrust that power only to men wh^ hafe 
been proVed capable of trust; and we do not see either the gr^t 
objectionableness of flogging for jail offences, or what hettmr pun¬ 
ishment could be substitute for it. Nor should it bo forgotten 
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tlint every prisoner lias the power of petitioiiin« the Jndge, and 
of appealing to him personally at his periodical visits, should 
he tliink himself badly or unjustly dealt with. 

But rewards are a more pleasing subject to think of than are 
pu nisi mi cuts ; and it has often occurred to us that most fit 
opportunities for the bestowal of such rewards to deserving pri¬ 
soners are past over when the Govern or-General or a Lieutenant- 
Governor visits a prison. Jf a “ King’s face should show grace,” 
similar, though perhaps less, graciousiiess may well be looked for 
from his Viceroy and the latter’s Lieutenants on the occasion of 
an official visit from cither of them to a prison ;and the release 
at sncli times of one or more prisoners, who by exemjilary conduct 
have deserved some consideration, woidd be a graceful act of mer¬ 
cy, which we know would have a good effect on the inmates of 
jails, and would be apfu’cciated by our Indian subjects. Wo 
would even recommend that the Inspector-General of Prisons at 
bis annual inspections should have the privilege of ordering the 
releiise of one deserving prisoner whose terra of inprisonrneut was 
short or half expired, or of recommending his release to the 
Government, should a life prisoner, or ’oue sentenced to a long 
term, deserve such an indulgence by remarkably good conduct. 
Hope and the prospect of reward are mere effective than fear in 
influencing the conduct of mo.st men. 

From among the 29,»SoO prisoners admitted into the jails of 
the N. W. P., 553 males and 57.females have been for murder, 
and 34G for homicide; 2,471 for wounding ; 8,107 men and 455 
women for thi-ft; 1,250 for assault and affray; 382 for dacoity 
and robbery; 046 men for abduction of women and similar of-' 
fences. There have been 1,247 offenders against the Customs 
•and Salt Laws; 249 men have been imprisoned for false witness, 
111 for forgery, 32 for perjury, 494 for false information, and 
249 for false complaint; 1,111 for budmashee, and 143 women 
and 250 men have been punished for attempts at suicide. In 
th^ T^kble^ No. XVI, p. 48 A, from which most of these figures are 
is a column which shows 57 prisoners admitted into the 

Provinces for suicide. AVe have 
fkikd to f ijjcoycr any these in any of the jails of, our |teighbpur- 
hopdj, sQipe pf ^hiehf are mentioned "in this Table as having 
had as Wny as. 4 and 7* suicides admitted into them, while 
the Ai^imguA jail has the bad eminence of having as many 
as 20. What becomes of all these suicides 1 ^ Has Dr. Clark 
a ^muse^m of them, or are they utiliised iu the jail gar- 

4m?' 
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Another Table, No. XVIIl, shows the castes of tbe prisonera 
adinittod during tlie last year, from which it appears tliat the llaj- 
poots and Brahmins fnrni'^li the largest mirnhers,--3.983 of the 
former and 3,1 to of the latter,—next to whom coino 2,597 Aheors 
and l,09t Buuneas; the Mahoniedau population from araoii" 
its dilierent classes of Sheiks (1.7<Sfi), Syuds (891), Patthans 
(1,200', find others,has contributed 3.021 men to the prisonsof the 
Nortli'We.stern-Provinces ; and 70 Christian prisoners, 15 in the 
Agra, and 19 in the Allahabad jail, hear witness to the growth of a 
Native-Christian population, and to its not being entirely emanci¬ 
pated from the sins and frailties of humanity. The Tables do not 
show how many of these 70 Christian prisoners are of Native, 
and European, and mixed parentage. For the two latter classes, 
wards with separate cells have been erected in some of the cen- 
trai prisons ; these are of very faulty construction, as they do not 
admit enough light to enable a prisoner to see to read, so that 
he is condeinncd to spend in sleep or in brooding over his miseries 
the hours of the day during which he is locked up ; his mental 
health is thus subjected to injury, not to speak of the harm done 
to the body by its exclusion from light, for the Only window in 
these cells is placed so far up in the wall that their inmates can¬ 
not possibly look out of them, nor stand at the opening to in¬ 
hale fresh air ; and though the hitter is supplied to each cell by a 
ventilating* apparatus, yet this arrangement, as the sole means 
of ventilation, is open to objection, for during the steamy 
stifling days and nights of the beginning of the rainy season a 
stronger current of air is required than can thus be supplied, while 


* Tills is like that used at St. George’s Hal! Liverpool, but of course on 
a much smaller scale. It con.dstsof a Tliermantidote which forces air taken 
either at the surface of the ground, or through a shafV, into a large pipe 
which runs under the floor of the building to bo ventilated; smaller air pas¬ 
sages from it lead to openings In the wall, one aiiove and one below each 
bed in Hospital, and at similar elevations in the separate cells. A constant 
succession of fresh air is thus obtained which when heated escapes through 
the ridgeventilation. Tbe question occurs why is it that Kurupean bar¬ 
racks, and Hospitals are not fitted with this arrangement which has been 
proved to work so welj in Jails. The only answer is that the jealousy of 
the P. W. D.. prevents its using any suggestion however useful which does 
not originate from it. fhat department was ordered by Governmjent id. 
fit a barrack in the Punjaub with this ventilating apparatuSi, on the 
king of which the usual military ■committee had to report; it . il 

as useless—for, the pipes find been oou^ructed, but no Thet’i^tiiUiid0te,JI^ 
been fixed .to snpply them with air I This, reader. Is no romance' 
a sad fact, for which we hAve the authCrity of a Deputy InsiphotKir ’Gener¬ 
al of Hospitals who saw the building reported on, aud exQlaumed in astd- 
iiishmcnt, “ Eh mon, whais your Thermautidote 
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the very working of the machine depends on a man’s keeping 
awake and turning the fcliennantidot^*, and what that means tliey 
know but too well who have to spend the whole year in the 
plains, instead of flitting to the Hills during the hot mouths 
^ with Governors and heads of departments of all kinds. 

It is a sad but yet certain fact that a good many more Eu¬ 
ropeans and East Indians find their way into jail than usetl to 
be the case. For their imprisonment, apart from natives, there 
ought to be a prison in some part of the country, where labor 
in the open air is possible, and where the climate will not add 
terribly to the actual punishment awarded by the law for four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment in any of tlie jails of the North- 
Western Provinces is what no European constitution can stand 
without serious, perhaps permanent, injury to it. It is perfectly 
just and right to deprive tlie criminal of his liberty, or even of his 
life ; but as nothing can justify the use of torture for the latter 
purpose, so also it is most necessary that in the infliction of the 
former punish nent no injury should be done to the healthy con¬ 
dition of a man’s mind or body, such as would render his after¬ 
life miserable, and incapacitate him for honest exertion. Not 
humanity only but ju.stice also revolts against the idea of the 
jponalty of imprisonment which the law awards beius turned, by 
the mode in which it is inflicted, into afar more terrible punish¬ 
ment. In the name, therefore, both of humanity and of justice, do 
we urge on the Government the speedy settlement of this matter, 
by the erection on the lower Himalayas, or on one of the higher 
plateaux of the Central India table-land, of a prison for Euro¬ 
pean and Eurasian criminals, where they can receive the punish- 
mept the law inflicts on them without addition to its penalties; 
where their imprisonment can be utilized, which cannot under 


-present airangements be fully done ; and where their moral and 
religious improvement can be effectually provided for by being 
entrusted to proper control. 

Julias Carpenter’s recent visit to India has drawn attention at 
to the state of ite jails, and the necessity for their itn- 
W do not know wliat may have be^n ih#Gonditioa 
saw in the Western Presidency, fior are we 
those in Bengal; but from personal 


kpowWgO of prisons in the North-Western 

l^rOvinee^’ WO - ^ that there is little rooni for improve- 
thsint in theii^. condition and manageihenti beyOjhd snch as can be 
b^rbetter hatiVe k^hor, Ak Regards cleanliness 
aii|d satoitation, they might serve as models to many a European 
cantonment. 



THE MOGHUL EMPIRE. 


Art. VII.— The Moghul Empire—From the death of Aur- 
ut^zeb to the overthrow of the Mahrotta Power, I5y Henry 
George Keene, of the Bengal Civil Service. 

T here is an old Hindoo legend to the following effect: A 
Brahmin, strongly inclined todi><pute the cortectness of, the 
conclusions to which his astrological calciilatidiis led him, deter¬ 
mined to falsify, if possible, the declarations of the stars. Ac¬ 
cordingly, ehosing for his experiment a day on which they 
looked auspicious, he resolved to defeat their favorable pre¬ 
dictions in respect to himself hy doing what must entail on 
him disgrace and injury. On such a dfiy he presented himself, 
as usual, before his master, a Rajah, and was asked to accompany 
His Highness in a ride on an elephant. This ho did ; but while 
they were on their ride, he suddenly rose from his seat and struck 
his master's turban off the royal head. To hi.s own a.sto))ishmer)t, 
the fallen turban was seen, to contain a small green smike of the 
most venomous type, and the Brahmin was hailed in conse¬ 
quence as the preserver of his master’s life. 

Not content with this proof of the prescience and power of 
the s^tars, he waited until the R'ljah sat, on his musnud in his cut- 
cherry, when, in the presence of the attendant arnlah and assem¬ 
bled officers and people, the Brahmin rushed into Court, seized the 
Rajah by the feet, and dragged him from his seat; but, wonder¬ 
ful to relate, only in time to save his life, for the very next 
moment thq,roof of the apartment fell in, and crushed the throne 
beneath its ruins. Instead of bringing calamity on himself, the 
Brahmin only earned rewards and honor. Thus were the stars 
vindicated, and the Brahmin benefited in spite of hirn.self. 

These fanciful legends have more than once struck us as illus¬ 
trating, or shall we say, dimly adumbrating, a real principle 
more truly romantic than all romance, and more poetic than any 
product of fancy. We refer to the agency of that beneficent 
purpose which underlies all human affairs, which brings 
of evil, and blesses man in ^pite of himself. Sc fat 
agency being a fancy, it seems Jto us that the hypothetlf 'W 

istence is the only light in which human history so 

as to be comprehended. That whatever Occurs works jgdbd, is ,not 
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only the solo and real justification of its having been permitted, 
but also the reason whicli explains its existence, and renders its 
nature intelligible. Just as a man, no matter what his conduct 
may have been, can never be said to be understood until the 
good that is in him is cognized, and the divine idea which is the 
inner law of his being, recognised ; even so are events, whethwr 
single events or those aggregates and coucateiiatious of occur- 
-rences which form the materials of history, intelli,.;ible only as 
the good they work is understood, and their influence determined, 
as contributing to human progress and the development of man’s 
true nature. 

It is in the light of this idea that we wish to consider the 
subject of this paper, viz', the Moghul Empire in India, or rather 
the more general one of the Mahomedan Power in Indi^. It 
may not he easy to detect the beneficial influences of a power so 
fitfully put forth, and so capriciously exercised, as that of the 
Mahomedan conquerors of India; yet we presume that their in¬ 
fluence, on the whole, could not but have been beneficial: for it 
is not to be supposed that Providence would have granted such 
success, and for so long a time, to those invaders, were their 
presence in India not designed to serve an important and use¬ 
ful purposa Reckoning from the first invasion of India by 
Mahmood of Qhizui, A. 0. 1000, to the. death of Aurungzeb 
in 1707, we have a period of about 700 years, during which Ma¬ 
homedan influence operated in liindoostan Proper; and assuming 
that so large a branch of the fatfiily of man, to say nothing of 
countries outside of India, ct)uld not have been delivered 
over to foreign rulers, however much suffering sucli a state would 
involve, unless the good effected counterbalanced the ^vil, we 
shall endeavour to point to a few of the tendencies for good in 
the contact of the Mussulman with the Hindoo civilization of this 


country. 

Hindoos had a civilization. The ess'ential idea of civiliza- 
in a eity, as distinguished from either living by the 
nomadic life; in other woi'ds, an orderly assortment 
as:'ppposBd to jWigwams 'or tents, .ii^olving 
. a.regular-hAbit^, and 'stated, occupations, sl'a<^iai or- 

essential idea, w^'isay^^,of 
ifte.iiiiud^s.vlrom aacieat times/'as 
t^iStTiCh cHics 'a8’'-Hya> Bewares, 

effete, ''ciyilrmiep,; ’vyldcb'.'seenas to 'have crys- 
and. lost its vitality. Ainoug other hindrances to social 
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progress, perhaps the greatest was caste. For what was caste ? It 
was sectarianisrti in its worst form, viz.^ hereditary sectarianism. 
It clove the social fabric, not only, so to speak, breadthways, but, 
as it were, lengthways, the lines of cleavage dividing class from 
class, not only in one generation, but in successive generations. 
It is hard for a European fully to realize the disastrous and 
blighting effects of caste. Even in India itself, where its mon¬ 
strous features are still discernible, now that they are slowly fad¬ 
ing away before the light of a higher wisdom, we can scarcely at 
this day estimate what its effects were upon Hindoo society before 
the rough hand of their Mahomedan conquerors shook the social 
fabric to its centre. Imagine how hopeless it must have JDeen for 
the Arts of life to advance when each class was confined for ages 
to one particular kind of employment. What must have been 
the darkness and misery among a people who not only regarded 
learning as the exclusive privilege of a sacerdotal tribe, but con¬ 
signed to hell the Brahmin who explained the Jaw to a Sudra ? 
Anything, one would be ready to exclaim, anything almost 
would be a blessing, which could break up such a sysstem as this ! 
However practicable it might be for individual efforts working 
from within^ to remould or renovate such a social organization, 
it c6uld only be practicable up to a cerUin stage. After that 
stage was passed, that is to say, when the rust of ages had 
gathered round it, and an incrustation of habits and customs had 
formed in the outer life, renderipg it impos.sible for vital force to 
develope itself from within, nothing could avail but external 
power. This power came in the shape of foreign invasion and 
subjugation. It came in the way of rude shocks and barsh 
measures, for nothing else would serve the purpose. Icono- 
clasm and the barbarous alternatives of tlie capitation tax or 
the sword, on failure to embrace Mahomedfnism, were employ¬ 
ed to do a work which milder and more Christian expedients 
could not have achieved. To cauterize and amputate are ope¬ 
rations powerless for direct and positive good ^ but they are 
absolutely iudispensable for the removal of evils which stand 
in the way of healthful influences. The rubbish of ages must be 
cleared, and the springs laid bare, ere the pure water can well 
upwards. The gr^ barriers which separate class from class, 
and hinder the mutual play of sympathiesi^and that 
of interest which is tne necessary condition of soc^ 
must be broken down ere .4 

“ Man to man tha world o*er : ' 

“ Shall brothers be.” 
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And strange as it may seem, and howsoever foreign to the 
intentions of the aetnal agents in the work, this was in a mea> 
sure effected by Mahomedanism. 

The ten<Jency of Mahomedanism to remove caste* as a barrier 
to social progress, Was truly though dimly perceived by Mr. 
James Mill. “ The principal portion of the manners of the Hin¬ 
doos," he saySj’f* “ was founded upon the cruel and pernicious dis¬ 
tinctions of castes. A system of manners, proceeding, like that 
of the Mahomedans, upon the supposition of the natural equa¬ 
lity of mankind, constituted such a difference in behalf of all 
that is good for human nature, as it is hardly possible to value 
too hi^." 

Now here, notwithstanding the depreciatory comments of his 
editor, Mr. Wilson, .we do not think that Mr. Mill has stated 
the case either too ill for the Hindoo system or too well for Ma¬ 
homedanism. Mr. Wilson thinks that the effects of caste have 
been “ exceedingly exaggerated,” and that the condition of the 
Sudras^ or the servants and laborers among the Hindoos, was 

infinitely preferable to that "of the helot, the slave, or the serf 
of the Greek', the Roman, and the Feudal systems." 

We have not the space to go into the subject, and it v^ould 
lead us out of our track j but we think there are two peculiarities 
in the systOm of caste w'hich must secure for it the palm in any 
comparison as to iniquity, cruelty, and monstrosity. First and 
foremost, it claimed religious sanction. We are not aware that 
the distinction between the Norman baron and his vassal, and the 
Rongian or Greek and his slave, was ever reckoned to be more than 
a civil distinction. But the difference between the Brahmin 
and Sudra was the difference between sacred and profane, holy 
and impure^ It w»i|| not a disparity existing in spite of religion, 
t>at had it's vary orimn in heaven, and its roots in the religious con- 
sdonshess, while all its sanctions were spiritual and eternal. The 
Siidras were biit men, while the Brahmins were gr>ds, hr even more 
power^nl than the gods, whom they subjected by means of their 



V , / 1 ' S 

, * the hill to legalise marrlagla is being 

shd We tesd that ffii!e/*'i^nti8li Median, As^fiatioii object 
iWatbs WitUbnt dwelKhg sw the dkere- 

iter of sjtoh is result could be any 

l,W:a%j;Sihpe??'.|a«‘;iW^o:why/phhan^ should up- 
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istory of British India, boeklti., cliap. v., lec. 8. 
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muntrax. The Brahmins were, and are to this day, objects of 
worship with the Sudra, who considers it an honor to drink 
the washings of the Brahmin’s feet. And secondly, the distinc¬ 
tion, as already observed, was hereditary. The Sndra was not 
reckoned a man of a lower order from the accident of position, 
or the circumstance of poverty, or the chances of war: he was 
inferior by reason of his nature and origin. His degraded con¬ 
dition was written in the constitution of his being. No change 
in bis outward situation or surroundings could make him equal 
to either of the races above him : he was essentially inferior to 
them all, and must remain so to his latest posterity. 

Let us not lightly esteem the influence of the Mahomedan 
doctrine of the natural equality of men, which broke in upon 
this system of opinions, or fail to appreciate the value and im¬ 
portance of a principle which struck at the root of the Upas- 
tree of caste. It is true, as observed by Professor Wilson, that 
the Mahomedan doctrine of natural equality did not prevent 
their permitting slavery; but then the l^n of slavery was not 
reckoned a natural and perpetual disability. No race, as such, 
was doomed for ever to slavery; and no civil or religious ofHce, 
not the highest, was closed against any one on the ground of 
servile blood. 

But the crystallized condition of the Hindoo social system 
cannot be clearly perceived without looking at what lies even 
within the sectarianism of caste. There is a kernel which con¬ 
tains the essence of all that is selfish and narrow in the race dis¬ 
tinction : we refer to the institution known as the Joint Hindoo 
Family. From the interiority of its position its influence could 
hardly be discerued by distant observers like Mr. Mill. If the 
great distinction of castes separated race from race, or tribe from 
tribe, the domestic institution to which we now refer segre¬ 
gated households. If the former impaired the vitality of the 
great arteries of the social system, the latter enfeebled the 
smaller blood-vessels. It did ipore. Not merely did it segre¬ 
gate one family from others, and thus hinder inter-comniunication 
of sympathies aud interests ^mong different families ; it para¬ 
lysed energy in single paemnSrs of jthe samp family. It emas¬ 
culated indjiyiduaiism, ^ The joint Hindoo faipily w in jts yery 
nature an on individu4 effort; it fetters free sntion, in¬ 

terferes iirith pereonnl respQnsihdlty, and a deadly ^ 
mnhly independence qf charepter whinh 
need^o inuch than mnpy ipflieh# % tpest 

painfully felt even at this time pf day ainong •<iuc^t6(l 
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youth of Bengal, to whom it is the greatest hindrance in the 
path of progress, or, more correctly, in the exodus from their 
bondage. 

Now, we do not by any means say that the Mahomcdan rule 
extinguished this instjtution ; for, alas ! it exists to the present 
houi. to have, extinguished it in the summary manner 

wiiich marked most of the proceedings of the Mahomedan inva¬ 
ders, would have been to disorganize society and produce anar¬ 
chy and ruin. The social fabric of Hindooism could not have 
survived the summary extinction of the joint Hindoo family, 
which was its chief corner-stone. The growth of ages could not 
be plucked up without the fall of the tree with whose fibres 
and very roots it was inter-twined. Nor did the Moslem govorii- 
ments attempt its destruction by direct eftbrt. On the contrary, 
the laws of iuUeritauce and succession, which were its safe¬ 
guards, were not interfered with. The Hindoo subjects of the 
Mahomcdan rulers enjoyed the administration of their own 
laws—those of Munoo, in matters of inheritance; and the succes¬ 
sion and concretion, known as the Hindoo family, was allowed 
to hold together around the joint Hindoo property. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the introduction of another 
system, of different laws of marriage and succession, side by 
side v^ith the civil institutes of Munoo, could not have been with¬ 
out its influence. A Banian-tree could not be successfully 
planted alongside an Upas-tree without impairing the vitality 
of the latter. Let us glance at *the fundamental diff'erence be¬ 
tween the systems. 

“ Anciently," says the author of the Vyavastha Durpana^ 
or Digest of Hindoo Law, the doctrine of the law was that a 

father could not make a gift or other disposition of such (real) 
“ property without the consent of his sous," And this was not 
confined to ancestral property which had come down to the 
father, but applied equally to ** immovables and bipeds ac- 
qvtifed by him, which ooqld be neither given nor sold without 
the eonsent of the sons. 

Mahomedan law, on the Q|j|^er band, while recognizing 
the rights of h0ir$> allowed, for legacies withoutjuoons^t of heirs, 
vkfitM third of what ^emain^ after flaying fmiei:al%x^enses and 
dhb^.; .aad Ayhh their notion ef tlm right of inheritance was, 
that it :,f^tded net eol^ on kindredship and marris^, bnt 
ideo ha: (l^illie% Mnc^uniinedati Xjiaw, B. XL, 

Furaie oy( *lrdiertta^*) we see that the tendency to keep 

a ihnnily Ihdtsaelubiy nhited by preventing alienation of real 
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property 13 counteracted by the scope allowed for legacies and 
the claims of friendship. 

Again, in the matter of marriage, Mahomedan notions ran 
counter to Hindoo institutions. With the latter it was, and 
is, a sacrament. Though called also a civil contract, the female 
at least is no party to the contract, which is an affair between 
parents and guardians. With the Mahomedan it is purely a 
civil contract, in which the right of the woman over her own 
person is fully recognized. Though Mahomedanism is not 
the quarter in which we can hopefully seek information about 
the rights of women, yet it certainly regards the woman as 
a contracting party in the matter of marriage. Her accept¬ 
ance" is as necessary “ a pillar” as is the man’s ** declaration 
and she has even the power of selection. It is not difficult to 
see how immeasurably this is in advance of a system in 
which the betrothed girl is devoted, wholly irrespective of her 
will, to be the sacramental slave of some man for ever. 

Again, the practical recognition of the worth of the woman 
by the grant of dower distinguishes Mahomedan marriage in 
a marked manner from the holy servitude of the Hindoos. As 
explained in Baillie’s Moohumvn.edan Law, dower is “ not the 
** exchange or consideration given by the man to the woman for 
“ entering into the contract, but an effect of the contract im- 
“ posed by the law on the husband as a token of respect for its 

subject,—the woman.” Here the law imposes on the husband 
respect for his wife, and that in the most practical of shapes,—a 
money-payment, the right to enforce which is neither ignored 
nor left in abeyance by Mahomedan women. Indeed, as against 
her husband, or even his estate in case of his death, the right is 
constantly wielded with great effect, and it exhibits the posi¬ 
tion of Mahomedan wom^ in contrast to that of Hindoo wives*, 
in a way so much to tbe*dvantage of the former as hardly to 
need comment. 

We need do little more than advert to the well-known dif¬ 
ference in the case of widows. Wholly unlike the Hindoo 
widow, the Mahomedan widow has as much right to marry 
again as the widower. 

These and the like tendencies in Mahomedan law could not 
but have borne adversely on Hindoo domestic and social in¬ 
stitutions. Their spirit and siciope are so much at yariahoe: yrlth 
the joint Hindoo family and all the roots and bradqfc bf that 
unique institution, that the latter could hardly 
atmosphere of opinion which sustained the life of the former, 
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Bufc ia estimating the influence of ^faho[nedan law upon the 
Hindoos, whom the invaders found in the country, we must by 
no means coniine our view to the indirect influence of opinion 
or example. We must not suppose that because Mahomedan 
law was administered to Mahomedans alone, the limits of 
Hindoo society were therefore not infringed. We must not 
forget that hand in hand with civil toleration went religious 
intolerance and/orci'/i/e conversions. The area of Mahomedan- 
ism was nob limited to the foreign invaders and their descend¬ 
ants ; nor did the word “ iconoclasm" express the measure of 
Mahomedan intolerance. The caste of Hindoos used to be 
broken whenever the Mahomedan rulers had a fit of religious¬ 
ness ; and onc<3 broken, it could not be repaired. The means, too, 
of doing so were easy,—the forcible introduction of pork into 
the esophagus is well known to have been the approved me¬ 
thod. To destroy the caste of a Hindoo was to make him a 
Hahomedan ; even as is very much the case at the present day 
in respect to the creed of the existing rulers, distinguish as we 
may between nominal and real Christianity. To make a mao a 
Mahomedan was no difficult process; circumcision and kulma 
purhana*’ were the sum of the operations ; and after a Hindoo 
had become an outcast and unclean as regards the religion of his 
fathers, he had no alterna ive but to embrace that of the domi¬ 
nant class. Aggressivenes\ which is the very life of Islamism, 
here came into contact with a system so utterly inelastic as not 
even to contemplate expansion. ‘ Every proselyte to the ranks 
of Mahoraedanism was a gain for ever, while Hindooism admit¬ 
ted of no proselytism whatever. To its flexible philosophy, 
what a man believed was true for him : other religions were true 
for other races, and. Hindooism was for the children of Brahma. 
In the way of proselytism, Hindooism had nothing to win but 
every thing to lose, and it could noHltecover ground once lost. 
Accordingly, in estimating the influence of Mahomedan law in 
India, we are bound to consider the converts from the ranks of 
the old religion; who must, from the causes assigned, have been 
v&tf numerous. 

As to the extent of these conversions, we haste yei|r little, if 
any, information in works Which treat of Indian Ai|j)ory. Mr. 
Keene, work^ oxpiresses his regret at the scantihess of his 
sources of infdrma^iaa aa to ih^ cdndHion of the people. “ It 
hait bsfefew ; ^ ke i^ys, “ that there is little 

or no^ihg rwtue^ of the condition of the country or of the 
/ people by native historians. It must not, however, be thought 
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that I am satisfied with recording the mere dates of battles or 
“ the biographies of great men. On the contrary, the absence 
** of information upon the subject of the condition of the nation 
at large is a great cause of regret and disappointment to me." 

Yet we are not altogether without the means of judging of 
the extent to which proselytism operated. We see it in the 
physiognomy of the Mussulmans of India. Such of them as are 
pure or mixed descendants of the Arabs, Moghuls, or Afghans, 
exhibit it unmistakeably in their physiognomy, which is in a 
marked and striking way different from that of the Hindoos. 
That mixture of blood took place to a large extent, may be fair¬ 
ly inferred from the well-known tendencies of the Mahomedan 
invaders, and the scope allowed to the true believer,for polyga¬ 
my and concubinage. And the traditions of the people, as well 
as the seclusion in which the Hindoos keep their females—a 
seclusion which is said not to have existed in times prior to Ma¬ 
homedan rule—bear testimony to the vivid recollection which 
the Hindoos have of the unscrupulousness of their former con¬ 
querors. And all miscegenation (to use a term of American 
coinage) was always loss to the Hindoo and clear gain to Islam- 
ism. While intermixture is undoubtedly the true explana¬ 
tion of the dusky complexion and altered features of tens of 
thousands of the Mussulmans in India, there is also another re¬ 
markable fact which to our thinking bears decisive testimony 
to the Hindoo origin of entire tribes and communities of Indian 
Mussulmans. We refer to the remains among them of caste. 

This is quite a peculiarity of the Indian Mussulmans. It 
was not, as far as we are aware, derived from the Arabs, Per¬ 
sians, Moghuls, or Afghans, who over-ran Hindoostan ; nor does 
it now exist among such of the pure descendant! of those races 
as are domiciled in this country. The Sheikhs, and the Meers, 
and the Begs, and the Khans, do not scruple to eat any food 
touched by unbelievers (pork, ham, and turtle always excepted), 
or to eat at the same board with infidels. But the lower orders 
of Mussulmans, the plebs, or the grex or the ignobile rw/pufi—-to 
use any of the classically vulgar epithets which the masses 
sometimes receive from the upper ten thousand—the classes whp 
look to the Nawabs and Omraos as foreigners almost las muoh 
as the Hindoos do, have still the lingexing reUcs of csste* 
Though they mav est fruit and raw vegetables by 

ktifirt, they are aefil^ if they eat amUi fbo^jT lifter it has 
Oome into contact with the unbeliever. And tms Ik true not 
only in respect to the Mofussil, but to the large cities which are 
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the centres of Mahomedan influence. Even in Delhi and Luck¬ 
now, the lower orders hold to caste to the above extent. 

This remarkable feature, while it illustrates the tenacity with 
which caste distinctions cling to races, indicates most distinctly 
the Hindoo origin of the Mussulmans among whom they obtain. 
And we should not perhaps be far wrong in concluding that pro- 
selytism to Mahomedanism, or rather the extension of Islamism 
among the Hindoos, whether by miscegenation or forcible con¬ 
version, was effected on a very considerable scale, comprising 
indeed the bulk of the Mussulmans on this aide the Sutlege. 

There was one peculiarity in Mahomedanism which indicat¬ 
ed its belonging to a more advanced stage than Judaism, and 
which is not commonly insisted on. Wc mean its contempt 
for distinctibns of race. The very constitution of Israel was 
built on this distinction. The covenant with the nation was 
made between God and the seed of Abraham. One race was 
selected from other races, and fenced round with blessings and 
privileges to which other nations were not admissible save by 
slow degrees and in the course of ages. And this gradual and 
progressive development of a more liberal spirit was the slow 
and sure extinction of the life of Judaism. When the seed of 
Abraham came to be regarded in a spiritual sense, including 
those only," without distinction of nationality, who had the 
foAth of the Patriarch, the death-knell of the old religion had 
been rung. But Islamism, en the other hand, started just where 
Judaism stopped. Its watch-word from the outset was,* 
the very term Mussulman meaning a believer. It set out ig¬ 
noring differences which were merely national or local, and in 
its very spirit of proselytism enunciated a higher idea of nation- 
altiy and a more liberal sentiment than that of Judaism, pure 
and simple 

Without saying that the Mahomedan conquerors of India 
had a higher civilization than the Hindoos, a question upon 
which we do not at present care to enter, we nevertheless think 
thajj the influx of those races into India was on the whole a 
. However calamitous the inroads hii|fht J^ve been, 
a|id ivliateyer disasters may have followed in %^rftrain, and 
hqweve^Kfppressive, arbitral^, or violent the mcasiires ofthe 
Gq^rnmehty the coqnky have been worse if the Hin- 

to themselves. If Mahomedan 
was m eril, we maintain it was aneces- 

sary evil;. ^ effete Energies of the natives heeded to be 
qmnkched ihid activity. The downward tendency of all forms 
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of civil lifp, the utter st-agnation of all those latent energies of 
mind which can live only as they move, called loudly for exter¬ 
nal agency to save the pt^ople from perishing. The social sys- 
tepn needed fresh blood, new ideas, to enter into its circulation | 
in a word, a new life; What if Ihe Moslem power came not 
with the apjdiancos of a higher civilization,—education, social 
science, and a periodical press ? Jlie people wens not yet pre¬ 
pared for those finer influences, and the ruder methods of Maho- 
medan action were the only ones by which they could be reach¬ 
ed ; while these methods served as the rougher roads which did 
for coaches before the world had advanced to railway cars. 

If the Moslem invaders had done nothing but disturb the 
apathy of Hindooism, that would itself have been a blessing. 
The spirit of the people lay dormant beneath the' incubus of 
their religious institutions ; the body politic seemed to lie buried 
and bound in grave-clothes. To awaken the nation, however 
rudely, out of its lethargy, was a desirable matter. Immovabi¬ 
lity is the essence of Hindooism. Its civilization was as station¬ 
ary as that of the Chinese; its religious institutions more stif¬ 
fened into rigidity ; while it peremptorily forbad emigration. 
Unlike even the Paganism of Rome, which had a niche in 
its Pantheon for any new god of any country absorbed by 
the State, Hinilooi.sm had no expansiveness. It laclced all capa¬ 
city for change, which is the indispensable condition of pro¬ 
gress. Any external agency which induced a change and arous- 
wl it into action made progres’s possible. This much at least 
did Mahomedanistn.. Hut it did more. Its iconoclasm broke the 


toys which had kept the chHdish Hindoo mind from higher 
objects. Its contempt of race distinctions shook the founda¬ 
tions of Brahminical tyranny. Its violations of caste broke in 
upon the selfish sectarianism of the populace. Its administra¬ 
tive agency infused a new political life into the people. While 
its postal arrangements, public roads, and magnificent architec¬ 
ture, had a tendency to enlarge the ideas, and expand the 
sphere of vision of the narrow-minded and short-sighted, Hin¬ 
doo* One jijlustratiou of the libemlizing Jtendeui# of Maho* 
medan asoendtocy ever iheiHmdbo mind will be found in the 
language*it^ in^odneed.--^i!fe,men»'''the 


Of this 
account ;>!- 


uagO'vUfi:' 


\ ^ ' I'M. . 
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“ The language of Hindoostan, Called Oovdoo or Rckhta, was, 
and still is, so far common to*^ the whole country, that it every¬ 
where consists of a mixture of the same elements, though in vary¬ 
ing proportions ; and follows the same grammatical rules, though 
with different. accents and idioms. The constituent parts ai’e 
the Arabised Persian and the Sanskrit in combination with 
a ruder basis,« possibly of Scythian origin, known as Hindee.* 
Speaking loosely, the Persian speech has contributed nouns 
substantive of civilization, and adjectives of compliment or of 
science, while the verV)8 and ordinary vocables and particles 
pertaining to common life are derived from the earlier tongues. 
So, likewise, are the ualmes of animals, excefiting those of beasts 
of chase. 


“ The name Oordoo, by which this language is generally 
known, is of Turkish origin, and means literally, camp. But the 
Moghuls of ludid, restricted its use to tlih precincts of the Im¬ 
perial camp ; so that Oordoo-i-rfiooalee (High or Supreme Camp) 
came to be a synonym for new Delhi, after Shah Juhan had 
made it his permanent capital ; and Oordoo-ri-Zidxian meant 
the lingua franca spoken at Delhi. It was the common me¬ 
thod of communication between different classes, as English 
may have been in Loudon under Edward III. The classical 
languages of Arabia and Persia were exclusively devoted to 
useii df state and of religion ; the Hindoos cherished their Sans¬ 


krit and Hindee for their own purposes of business or worship, 
while the Emperor and his Moghul courtiers kept up their 
Turkish speech as a means of free intercoursedn private life. 

“ Out of such elements was the r-ich and still growing language 
of Hindoostan formed, and it is yearly becoming more widely 
spread, being largely taught in Government schools, and used 
as a medium of translation from English literature both by the 
English and by the natives.f , Eor this purpose it is peculiarly 
suited, irpna still possessing ; the power of assimilatipg foreign 
rbot^ iust(^ pf simply inserting them cut and dried, as is the 
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Mr. Keene’s work is an attempt to fill np a gap of 40 years 
in the history of the Moghul Empire, extending from the death 
of Aurungzeb to the overthrow of the Mahratta Power. Ac- 
cordiugl}^ after a rapid sketch of the period immediately preced¬ 
ing Aiirungzeb’s accession, he takes up the narrative and carries 
it forward to the time of General Lake. As far as it goes, the 
w(»fk is.no doubt an useful contribution to the political history 
of Hindoostan Proper. Of the condition of the people, the author 
has not been able to toll us much, or of the state of the arts 
and industry, of the development of character, or the moral and 
social aspects of the penod under survey. The book is a very 
readable book, and full of exciting piatter,’ Mr, Keene writes 
well. But it is all about battles, political intrigues, the over¬ 
throw of one and the setting up of another. It looks as if 
the horizon was alway||K>hscured by clouds, and the atmosphere 
ever rent by storms. The calm operation of those moral forces 
which are the most powerful in moulding nations, cannot be 
seen at all: nor is any attempt made at gathering up their re¬ 
sults, or at estimating their energy from the symptoms which 
appear at the surface. 

Of the character of the races who people Hindoostan Proper, 
Mr. Keene tells us that very varying estimates have been 
formed, “ in the most extreme opposite of which there is still 
some germ of triiih," What this may mean exactly we are 
unable to say ; but Mr. Keene himself thinks that ** it cannot 
be denied that in some of what are termed the unprogressive 
virtues, they exceed most of the nations of Europe, being usu¬ 
ally temperate, self-controlled, patient, dignified in misfortune, 
and affectionate and liberal to kinsfolk and dependents.” We 
have no doubt this estimate near the truth, and it is just the 
uuprogressive nature of Hindoo virtue which called for action 
upon it ah extra. It was just that, that the Mahoinedan Power 
had a tendency^ to counteract: and in breaking in upon the old 
•system of things, and arousing the dormant energies of Hindoo 
life into activity, if it did nothing more, it opened the way to 
better results, and thus fulfilled an Important mission. 
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Our Punjab Frontier. By a Punjab Official. Lahore : Septem¬ 
ber 1868. 


H owever trifling, to *,a superficial observer of events, the 
causes which led to the} recent military promenade and 
display of force on our North-Western Frontier may have at 
the time appeared, there can no longer fail any room for doubt, 
but that they afford the surest and most unquestioouble indica¬ 
tion of a radical and vital change, both of opinion and policy, 
upon what may now be considered one of the first Indian ques¬ 
tions of the day. 

The whole frontier problem being one of unusual difficulty, 
any attempt at its solution hitherto made has been simply 
tentative and empirical. The question has, from time to time, 
been temporized with, and its complete consideration postponed, 
or rather indefinitely deferred ; and it is only when the steady 
advance of, the Russian troops from the Jaxartes to the Oxus, 
from the Syr Darya to the Amu Darya, in tlie direction of what 
has hitherto been considered our legitimate frontier, leaves us 
no farther choice, if we would avoid more serious internecine 
complications, that, awaking from the false security into which 
we had allowed ourselves to be lulled, we recognize and admit 
that it is time to repair our error, and to initiate a policj’ to 
which it shall be possible consistently to adhere, and which shall 
at least the respect of those with whom we have to 

: jtve are, therefpfe, the opportune appearance of this 

Tojipiele as'iV‘® 'With most v^u4>Ws^tistics of 
tq deal^.cahfiptbaflefl 
at*!; pur^disposal, it} a' rftlaUe ap'd 

*ava|l- 

'^fconcis© accouni.pif‘‘tlie yarl- 

ii|ip|Jlife4|^,oi‘^ Frpi|tier'.is- ''ihfciibited,'*'’ the 

to flfskiinea :tbe' nepysity iyhich,'he^ assortbs,* 
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exists for imraediato “ rocoastniction,” owing to its present un¬ 
protected and unsatis'fijctory state. 

Btdng himself firmly convinced of the danger threatenecJ, and 
that it will not be purely local in its effect, but rather that it 
concerns the stability of the tenure of our whole Indian Em¬ 
pire, he has put the case before us with a warmth which, per¬ 
haps, somewhat detracts from the weight which the argu¬ 
ments he adduces in support of his views would otherwise be 
entitled to claim. It is natural enough that this should he the 
case, and that we, at this distance, should fail to be equally ex¬ 
cited by the discussion of the question, or to be readily convinc¬ 
ed that our liabilities can be so effectually terminated by any 
policy whatever which has not had a fair,and reasonable trial. 
We cannot but recall to our recollection the fact that the re¬ 


cent Hazara campaign was the twenty-third of the series of ex- 
pe<Iitions necessitated by our conquest of the Punjab some eigh¬ 
teen years since, and the consequent advance of frontier from 
the Sutlej to the Indus. 

Our present border of some 800 miles" frontage is still as we 
received it from the Seikhs, and extends in an irregular and ill- 
defined line along the base of the continuous and uneven moun¬ 
tain-chain separating the valley of the Indus from the higher 
Cabul lands. These mountains are inhabited by Pathans of 
different tribes, of whom those located on the western slopes are 
nominally subjects of the Cabul Government, whilst those on 
the eastern slopes, where the valleys open upon the valley of the 
Indus, are entirely indapendent^ both as regards allegiance and 
go oer ament. 


But it is urged, and, we consider, with justice, that it is tho 
border itself whichjs really,4n<lefeiisible All the eastern slopes 
of the highlands to which we^have above referred, open or the 
valley of the Indus by passes none of which are in our posses¬ 
sion. By a chain of some 20 forts, and some eighty smaller 
Military and Police Stations, garrisoned and held by a force of 
some 25,000 troops, regular and irregular, and about 12,000 Po¬ 
lice both :OistL'ictand Village, we endeavour to keep in clieek the 
whbleof tb.§ Iiiflependent rathan opposed to us, num^lN 

ing, as author shews^ 100,000 fighting mep. /Icils!'^ 

llrue .hithertoVthese tropps. have mi't>4earned'. 
against u^ that wphave 
Ipue^ant 'border'rhic}^^ by'distippt'^^^nat' 


■■present,,arc,: ami 'inigpahle 
iiHernectne <^UMirels%d'class jfehds, which'' 
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joining in a common enterprize against us, we have nnmoroiis 
preceiients for asserting they would make common cause, for the 
mere love of plunder and warfare, with any invading army 
attempting to enter from the West; nor would the danger thus 
threatened be an. unformidable one. These mountaineers are 
hardy and brfive, and are trained warriors from their childhood ; 
they are extremely bigoted, and entirely under the influence of 
their priests, and are at all times ready to join in a Zahdd, as 
recent events have only too surely proved. 

The Sittana disturbances are still fresh in our memory, and 
the avowed mission of this little body of fanatics is still our exr 
pulsion from India, and the re-establisliment of the Mahomedan 
nile ; yet it is a well known fact that it is almost entirely 
recruited and fostered hy Bengal itself, whence both men and 
money are annually provided by Mahomedan enthusiasts, who 
cheerfully provide such funds as are demanded, in so good a 
cause. 1'he combination of the prindiples of crusaders with the 
pursuits of catcrans, constitutes of itself a strong motive power ; 
and the agents of Russia have not, it is asserted, been idle,in 
taking advantage of it, and availing themselves of so useful an 
element. 


It is through the consideration of this part of the subject 
that we are led up, very skilfully, we must admit, by the author, 
to what is really the gist of his argument in favour of the re¬ 
construction of our frontier ; and .though in his pamphlet, he has 
separated what he has modestly termed a sketch of “ Affghanis- 
, tan and our Policy,” from the body of the work, all that has pre¬ 
ceded it has been more in the nature of an introduction, than of 
i, separate work. 

; .And it is undoubtedly to Affghanistan that all eyes are now 
turned. Already Russia, with Bokhara as her frontier, is iu direct 


contact with the northernmost province of Cabiil (Balkh), which 
Was annexed in 1850 by Dost Mahommed. Jt is trim that 
AH, his selected heir, is ^not in possession of Balkh and 
which as yet hold otit"again|t him under Azira Khan ; 


matter, as 


bht!t^|'>stt|bJ'e<Jtion''of these iS' hy no means-a d^.fl5cjilllmatter, as 
■ they" 'inc$.j3i4hle. -df lehgj^hned r^istjance’; km #ej[r po^s- 

of‘.the route!io India 
; of ;iihdlchcn and 'Mafeatfnh' would 

' bribing "Russ^ ' td .#hht 




' ofher .ihiddtion, the - HWu 
'4^’J'tn’iles'''by road from' 
uf’Frontier*- 'V ' •> , 
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It was evident from the first that the advance of Russia 
would have a disLurhing influenCH ; but the rapid progress of her 
armies in Turkestan during the past live years, was fur from be¬ 
ing* anticipated, and may therefore be said to have taken us un¬ 
awares. That her raove neuts in Central Asia have been such as 
to cause serious apprehension, and a suspension of the long esta¬ 
blished policy of non-intervention ; and further, that they have 
sufficed to-rouse us from our lethargy to tho^necessity for an im¬ 
mediate adjustment of our whole frontier policy, speaks for itself ; 
nor is it proljable that the preparations made for the frontier 
campaign on so lavish a scale, were made without some ulterior 
object. Tl\c horizon is at the present moment unusually cloud¬ 
ed, and otlicr troubles are in store; and a recent number of the 
Saturday Review has drawn attention to some very serious com¬ 
plications. Already Herat is threatened, and the recent occu¬ 
pation by Persia of Leistan is in violation of the treaty of 
1857, which especially excluded her from intermeddling with, 
or entering, Afighanistdn. Her occupation of it is thus ex¬ 
plained ; 

Shere Ali, it is alleged,' has promised the surrender of Herat 
to Persia, who, acting under Russian instigation, has given him 
the assistance for which he so long appealed in vain to us; and 
the non-fulfilment of this promise, ratified by treaty, is pleaded 
as an excuse for the occupation of Lcistaii, which cuts off the 
communications of Shere All with Herat, it being on the.direct 
route to Candahar. Whether Shere Ali, deterred by our recent 
display of force, and buoyed up by the hopes of the alliance 
we have uow offered him, wilt continue to refuse the cession of 
Herat to Persia under rhe pressure of Russian and Persian in¬ 
fluences, remains yet to be seen Tbe question is one, the solu¬ 
tion of which concerns the settlement of the whole Central 


Asian quej^tioo, and is ope, therefore, in which numerous inter¬ 
ests are involved. , ^ 

We quite agree* therefore, witli the author, that any action 
taken at the present moment, to he at ail successful, must be 
energetic and decided, and the measures he advances have cet> 

tainly much to commt^nd them. . , ! 

For the poet eighteen years, yre have maintained ourbordi^lj 
as WO; received h\fram i^nq-attempt at'ap%fi||fi|^':;. 

has;,ij>#eQ made*''T^1<-.thiifhughou^ tjii.is timei 
-CQostantIv hsi.r^s8fd’%.!ih©^;,rai4i 

' '■ ‘ •' ' i. tiff ' . • 4 ' . i Vi ’t’f.lfl il.. L‘ 
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But our conciliation and forbearance are neither appreciated 
nor understood. The former Is attributed to fear,‘ the latter to 


weaknesis ; and they are simply kept in check by the larger force 
which we are obliged to maintain on the frontier, and to which 
tiiey manage to give infinite trouble. What is therefore recom¬ 
mended, is our occupation of the passes instead of the plains, of 
strongholds in lieu of a straggling, indefensible, and ill-defined 
line some 800 miles in length ; and we certainly commr in think¬ 
ing that every pass from the North-West into the Indus Valley 
should be in our keeping. 

We do not go so far as ko assert that Cabul, Candahar, and 
Herat, should be held by British garrisons ; but that we should 
command the Khyber and Bolan passes : the former, by holding 
Jellalabad on tho north, the latter, by occupying Quetta on the 
south, will soon, we are convinced, be an established necessity. 

Our two most important present military posts, Poshawur and 
Kohat, are separated by a strip of independent and hostile terri¬ 
tory. It is ably,urged that from Jellalabad we should command 
Cabul. and with Cabul we should control Affghanistan, of which 
anarchy has for ct^nturies been the normal state. 

That there must then be extraneous influences brought to 
bear to restore the country to a state of tranquillity is undoubted ; 
and the race appears to be between our Government and that of 


Russia; and, as the writer proves, we have many advantagevS in 
our favor, of which we hazard the sacrifice by the continuance of 
our inactive policy. 

That Russia is already in the field and stealing marches upon 
us, we have already acknowledged : whether we shall oalnily 
' stand by and see the fruit now ready to our hand, plucked by 
another; to ripen only into an inevitable cause for future strife 
aud blood-shed, is a question which must sooner or later force 
itself upon our awakened attention ; and that we have at last 
been aroused to a full consciousness of oui: position, is due, in no 
> sraal}. degree, to the efforts of writers Ui^e the present, who, with 
olyeots to derye, haring first by tliioir local know- 
ledge:^ij^the«nselvest;couvin the-meceseitji^- of a|iti<m, have 
aLr;.''y!hay^;' risked' all' ohauces of ,^hlieMd'ioule of 
W' 'bo'Tewarded by theffiSoptiou' of 
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Delhi and Other Poems. By Charks Arthur Kelly, 
Bengal Civil Service," 1864. 

W ERE the conceptions of this little volume of poems as 
modest and unpretentious as its title or its exterior, 
we should need'some apology for introducing it so late to our 
readers. But its aspirations as far exceed its appearance, as 
they oltensibly fall short, in their execution, of Mr. Kelly’s 
original fancies. 

“ High souls soar ever high, for Ureal or woe, 

“ They cannot rest, they move, they meet their fate.” 

Whether, to borrow from the Poet’s own words, Mr. Kelly’s 
high soarings in this little published collection of them have 
“ met their fate,” is rather a personal question as between 
himself and his publishers, than one in which we are interested 
on behalf ‘of the general public; and no inference must be 
drawn from the fact of their having remained unnoticed by 
us for 80 great a length of time. We incline to the opinion 
that his highest aspirations are, of all others, perhaps the least 
happy, as we most willingly admit that there is much in 
many of the minor poems which is certainly deserving of 
praise rather than discouragement—of approval rather than 
criticism. 

The range, of subjects embraced is so vast, the scenes are 
shifted so quickly, that we are^somewhat puzzled in selecting 
any salient feature in the character of the poems before us, 
which would serve to identify them in the minds of our read¬ 
ers. The treasures of history, past and present; of poetry, 
ancient and modern, and even of mythology, have all been 
ransacked, apparently without effort, to provide material for 
this little volume, and are touched upon in many instances so 
briefly and lightly, and in such, rapid succession, as to leave but 
faint impress upon our minds of their purport, and necessarily 
to fail to arouse the deeper feelings of our nature, to wMcn 
they are unquestibnably Intended to appeal. 

We have heard it urged as a mark ofgehius that it dowtV 
only into moulds of its. own making, constructii^ for ikoli 
-fihe eua shape which do oipst justice iio -the 
If .there be any truth (n tlio te^t,yr^ cannot'. 
are;^mewhat'presumptdoas ih venturing 
which has already evinced itself id the eonettucthld # 
innumerable as those of the thirtyrone poe^e befo^e ds mdn '%h4 
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pen of Mr. Kelly; but we'wish to render justice, and we would 
not be considered unap]^reciative of the real merits of much of 
the true poetry which the book undoubtedly contains. The 
Poet Laureate has reason, and it is unjust for us to vex with our 
** shallow wit’* the mind of a poet whom we are unable to fa¬ 
thom ; but there are parts of these poems which require ho fa¬ 
thoming : such is that which %ire quote from the 2nd Canto of 
the let poejpa on “ Delhi,” from which the book derives its 
name. The tribute to the memory of the brave Nicholson 
is most gracefully rendere^; - 

“ 'Twere long to tell, how many a weary day 

“ By Delhi’s blood-stained walls the avengers lay; 

“How some that sought to rescue found a grave ; 

“ How boomed the cannon, and how fouglit the brave; 

“ How hearts, too great to murmur, thi*obl)ed with grief 

“ What time Death's angel'Bore away their chief. 

# • * # » *,1 

“ On towards the gate of Death he pressed and fell, 

“ The proud, stern man they feared, yet loved so well; 

“ Quenched by the death-shot, lie for ever still 
“ That iron spirit and that master will, 

“ That princely heart of steel that would not yield, 

“ Bu^ like the Spartan, died upon the shield. 

“ Say not such earnest toils were borne in vtun; 

“who wins the glory, first must feel the pain. 

“ Champion of right, the nobjest nim of man, 

“ He lived, and died when Vengeance led the van.” 

i 

Space will not admit of our giving our readers further selec¬ 
tions from the poem upon the Mutiny, which is as undoubt- 
^edly one of tlie finest'as that in it the flights of the Poet’s 
fancy are the least erratic. He is more natural, and the 
subject is, in. itself, one the mere remembrance of which 
cannot fail to stir alL « 

. contemplation of actions, the very essence of which 
Is'siiiob entire aniorption in others that sielf is forgotten rather 

Mt be wMesom^, an|i; the Poet 
'Havelqck and, „Nic]^lapn ia a 
W" ws' submit. ' The Mutiny, -Uipdou'btediy, 
and gloHqut injstancee nf thfe ipost 
wh^it i9"m6rn’yorthy''ol' being'^'chro- 
aunb,,' dned.iSi p^rfurinnd by ,nien'actuated 
W Ibtf fanie* honourSi dr yrealth^ bnt siui^ly 

: % a sincere and simple lo^a of duty f . 
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There is a certain element in nviny scenes of woe and 
violence accounting for our interest ..in them, making the eye 
gleam and heart throb, bearing us through details of suffering 
and bloodshed, causing our spirits to feel elevated and moved 
by the courage and endurance called forth. These are fitting 
themes for a poet, a title to which Mr. Kelly may justly lay 
claim in this poem; and the recital of such soul-stirring 
deeds, giving life and glory to ordinurily bare records of 
events, cannot but tend to foster both heroism and self devo¬ 
tion. Our criticisms of some of Mr. Kelly’s other poems 
must, therefore, be considered r^her friendly than hostile; 
and if he accepts our advice in the spirit in which it is ten¬ 
dered, and will restrain the perennial flights of his muse, we 
have no doubt of being able to accord a less qualified meed of 
approbation to* any future poetical aspirations which he may 
submit to our judgment. 

Although we have no evidence before us of the time at which 
these poems were writtten, there are many of them which bear 
trace of improvements on ‘.*The World’s Martyrs,” also from 
Mr. Kelly’s pen ; and it cannot but he considered extremely 
creditable to him that he should find time from his other 
duties to devote to such great literary labour; the more so that 
he writes best when he writes most freely, and is most himself. 
This he is not in “ Marathon'*’ particularly; and, with an¬ 
other reviewer, we may be pardoned if we say, that we like 

• 

Kelly neat, better than Macaulay and water,” 


Sur Une Nouvelle Methode ppur determiner en Aler THeure kt 
la Longitude, par .M. C. de Litfrow, Vienna, 1868. 


S INCE the days when the quadrant first found a place 
amidst the ordinary appliances of Navigation, and the 
determination of the Latitude by a meridional observation 
of the sun became an every-day incident in sea-life, ao^ 
easy, but at the same time trustwortliy, method of asoertaiii* 
ing Longitudf astronomically hits been sought for, and " ' 
^InVaia '■ 

One of latest oon^ibntaoiis to 
iOci ia/no^ before u4 lb ibe 'iUbte of p 
qf fii, Obarles At 
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ry at Vienna, calling attention to a method of determining 
Longitude proposed by tlve author a good many years ago, 
and subsequently employed successfully on board the Novara 
in her voyage round the world. 

M. de Littrow’s style is somewhat prolix and tedious, and 
his pamphlet (which contains numerous examples from the 
Novara's log) is, we fear, little suited to arrest the attention of 
practical men; but hiq method appears simple enough in itself, 
and might doubtless be advantageously resorted to on many 
occasions, provided its use were restricted ,to suitable Lati¬ 
tudes, i. c., those within Sp® of the Equator. It was suggest¬ 
ed more than a quarter of a century since, he states, in the 
course of a sea-voyage, by three considerations;— Firsti —That 
it would be very desirable to devise some method for determin- 
* ing the Longitude as nearly as possible simultaneously wdth 
the Latitude of a ship’s position, inasmuch as when these ob¬ 
servations are taken separately, we have to take into acoouut 
the distance run in the interval, which is often a cause of inac¬ 
curacy Secondly ,—That as the ordinary method of calculating 
the Latitude by takingjaltitude of the sun when on the meri¬ 
dian is the most simple as well as the most exact yet known, 
it would be advisable that the observation of the Longitude 
should be also made about the same period of the day. 
Zy,y*-That any method which Would enable the seaman to ob¬ 
serve Longitude with the same ease, despatch, and frequency 
as Latitude, would be a valuable contribution |o Nautical 
Science. 

Thesd' results he proposes to obtaiu in the following man- 


ncr:— 

The Latitude is determined in'the ordinary way by a meri¬ 
dional altitude hf the sun. 

To find the Longitude, we take two other altitudes (of the 
edii) ill the neighbourhood of the meridian. These altitudes, 
several pairs should be observed, and the mean taken 
is sought) ms^y be on the same side of the me- 
cs^\^|herc.should an interval #f at least 

opposite sidej, ^^hether at 
'thOh ^ &d'e' being 
'obtained'-, (jbe- difeeiice^lbetweeii 
''assuming 4kat''S;-aad'‘; • represont' 
io'''the'Hbaeo-' .dbsei:yation. 


■ ^ ^ 'f j 


m shbyoi 
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tho Hme and consequently the Longitude may be readily 
ascertained by the equation^ 

8 + _ z' — z sin. ^ (z' + z) ^ 

2 s' — B sin. p. cos. X ^ 

The corrections required on account of parallax, refrac¬ 
tion, sun’s semi-diamete^, &c., will, of course, be the same in 
both calculations. 

Neither is the utility of the method confined to the deter¬ 
mination of the Latitude and Longitude only; the variation of 
the compass may be ascertained by its aid as well. If d re- 
j)reseut the variation sought, and p and p' the bearings of the 
luminary at the moment of observing each altitude, then 


sin. p. 




We have thus Latitude, Longitude, and Compass variation 
detei^mined at once by means of simple formulae, which in tho 
present day ought most assuredly to be within the capacity of 
every one pretending to any profioieucy in the Science of 
Navigation. 

We have now to consider the* degree of confidence which 
may be placed in results thus obtained. It appears that the 
trials made at the Imperial Observatory at Venice, some 
years back, showed a maximum error of observation of 12 
seconds—the error in ordinary^ cases not exceeding 4 or 5 
seconds. These ojjservations, however, were made on land. 
Allowing an error of 30 seconds in each altitude, M. de Lit- 
trow thus estimates the possible error in the time as determin¬ 
ed by one pair of altitudes, in the Winter Solstice:—In Lati¬ 
tude 10®, two and a half minutes of the arc or nautical 
miles ; in Latitude 20®, three minutes; Latitude 30”, three and 
three-quarters; Latitude 40®, few minutes—^results unques¬ 
tionably far more accurate than those attainably by any pro¬ 
cess of ' dead, reckoning.’ 

To the seaman, however, the most conclusive testimony to ’ 

the value of the method, when suitably employed, will probn- 

* ''' ' 


This stwds properly thus— 

‘if ■ 


m may,however^ fee’wbadtuted! 


Tie aisipler jfbrm may, feowever^ fee sufeetitni^: 
accuracy bf idleres'ult. ' , '\ 
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bly be the observations of Captain (now Vice Admiral) Baron 
Von Wullerstorf, the accomplished Commander of the Nova- 
ra, which are given a8*follow8 

La inethode en question fournit des resultats assez satis- 
faisants, surtont sous les Latitudes peu elev^es. Dans le cours 
du voyage la menie inethode a et€ encore employee avec suc- 
c^s dans des conditions favorables, et pendant l^ete, sous dea 
latitudes de 43® et au dessus.” (Narrative Novara’s Voyage, 
16 Oct, 1858.) And again in a letter to M. de Littrow — 
“ La niethode pour la determination de la longitude nous a 
rendu de bons services et etait si bien a I’ordre du jour qu'elle 
avait re-ellement pris place parmis nos occupations courantes. 
Je ne crois me tromper en disarit que, surtout dans la aeconde 
partie de notre voyage, elle a ete emjdoyee presque journelle- 
ment et au moins aussi souvent que la methods des angles 
horaraires inesures pres.du premier vertical.” He adds:— 
“ Par une nler tres-agitde los liniites de I’cxactitude de la 
mcthode deviennent natiirellement plus larges que I’on ne 
desirerait, mais toutes les autres en souffrant (taulant plm que 
la reduction necessaire pour*ramener au meme instant la longi¬ 
tude et Iti latitude de.vient 'plus incertaine.** 

These opinions, be it observed, were pronounced after fre¬ 
quent opportunities of comparing the results thus obtained 
with those afforded by more exact methods of observation, 
such as would bo out of place in the course of au ordinary 

We trust some public-spirited mariner may bis induced to 
give the method a further trial, and to put forward the results 
.of Au* experience in a form better adapted to the wants and 
capacities of the sea-faring world. 


^ • « 

Autho^ifigi Commissioni Ordinancesf and Perpetual Pre- 
. of Christ in His Church : A Course of Zectuires preack- 

Fauts Cathedral^ Qcdcuita^ cn ^e Wednesday even- 
lS67i By^J, M, F^att^ A., AnkMeacon of 

'wlth 118 ''to.4is0i;t!i|ft..rei?gibii« 

f . whail ;eishr«4sl4'‘!fortiirai*deid' 'for. revl^^nr'l 
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interest which the subject of the pamphlets at the head of 
this notice, and the great esteem in which the author of the 
first is held, induce us t(» depart from the custom, we must 
confine ourselves to giving some account of them, and letting 
them speak for themselves, instead of expressing any editorial 
Ojiinion on the merits of the questions discussed. 

Archdeacon Pratt’s lectures derive great additional interest ■ 
from the fact that they were evidently designed to controvert 
the views of what it is customary to call the Ritualistic party, 
which is supposed to be looked upon with more or less favour 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The weight which anything which 
comes from his pen must carry with it, led no doubt to the re¬ 
quest to which the separate publication of these lectures is due. 

The subject of the lectures is sufficiently explained in the 
title, and they consist of an analysis of the concluding words 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel:— 

“ A nd Jesus came and spake unto them^ saying. All povi&r 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and 
teach [or, as it is more correctly translated in the margin, make 
disciples of] all n<itions, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : 
and lo I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.” 


In the course of this analysis, the Archdeacon brings 
under review the leading controverted questions of the day. 
The following passage contains his argument against the 
Baptists:— • 

“ St. Mark’s language is not to be taken to be the. counter¬ 
part of St Matthew’s report of out’ Lord’s wortls. The two have 
nothing sufficiently in common. But what St Mark relates 


must have been in addition to what St Matthew reports our 
Lord to iiave said. What St Mark relates to, refers to preach¬ 
ing the Gospel, and,the reception that preaching would meet 
with, and the consequences of its being received or rejected. 
Infants can neither reject nor receive the Word preached, aod 
therefore their^ case is not considered in St Mark’s wqrdsi, 
** And de^us said unto thein,^ Go ye into all the wprldii^s^id 
preach the Gospel. He that believ eth and is bap^ed (f• fiS* 


cording tb the'commission; alreoidy ^ven) 
he that belie^eth not'shall, 'be damped” 

.4.1 -». ^ i i_L. __i. , '.t’’' 


are not to be haptbsed, is ver|^ bad logic: for rt i» 
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same as arguing, that when St. Paul laid, down the injunction 
to ihe Thessalonians, that “ if any would not work,, neither 
should he eat’' (2 Tiies. iii. 10), he would have them starve 
their infants; for it was clear they could not work, and there¬ 
fore they ought not to eat. The answer is, that the Apostle is 
evidently speaking only of thhse who were capable of working 
but who would not work. So in the words which St. Mark 
quotes from our Lord's lips, our Lord is speaking of those 
who were capable of understanding the preaching of the Gos¬ 
pel, and declaring the, fearful consequences of rejecting it, and 
the unspeakable blessing of embracing it. 

This passage of St. Mark is the stronghold of the Baptists, 
who say that infants ought not to be baptized because they 
cannot believe. But you see it is one from which they can 
easily be dislodged. The condition of believing is nowhere 
laid down as necessary to baptism, except among those who are 
capable of believing, viz., adults. Teaching after baptism is in 
all cases necessary, according to our Lord's commission. And, 
tberef-ore, to baptize heathen children, who are not transfer¬ 
red to the bosom of the^ Christian Church to be nurtured and 


brought up in the Christian faith, would be contrary to our 
Lord’s injunction. But to baptize and bring up the children 
of the faithful, is acting according to the principle which the 
Almighty laid down as,far back as the days of Abraham, and 
is according to the practice of the Church from the very com¬ 
mencement of Christianity. And they incur a great respon¬ 
sibility who shut out their children from the blessing which 
must follow^^the right use of this holy ordinance.” 

The subject of a Christian Ministry and of Episcopacy is 
' also of sufficient interest to justify a long extract;— 

, ** So that it is plain that our Lord appointed a standing 
Hniistry, and His Apostles,, under the inspiration of the Holy 
carried on the command of Christ in ordaining others 
. instructing them to do the san^e. Jflow, therefor^, 

|lis Mymquth-Breth^ and others, can deny that the 

a Bmne ordinance! it is impossible fo 
-l^os the ■'■'^htarcl: 'weire 'to be 
and'to observeit' 


Ano^e?;'li^' ^ ''Jbeep' '-feree 

(4^ of' '.BIsbOpi/'FHestii,' .and 
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Deacons. At the time of the Heformation, the Church of 
Enrrland was highly favoured by that movement commencing 
•■with the Bishops, of whom there were just enough among 
the reformers to carry on the Episcopal order in our reform¬ 
ed Church. This was not the case on the Continent. No 
Romish Bishops there joine<l the mighty movement which 
Luther was the honoured instrument of creating. The alter¬ 
native with the Continental reformers was, whether those on 
whose hearts the light of Divine Truth had dawned should 
continue under the blind and erroneous teaching of the Ro¬ 
mish hierarchy, or seek for teachers and ministers of their 
own, men of God, mighty in the Scriptures. Luther, 
Melanchthon, and Calvin, were all most anxious to preserve 
Episcojiacy : but they could not got it. And therefore, under 
this necessity, and finding that there is no absolute command 
in the Scriptures that none other but the Episcopal form 
would be tolerated, they adopted the Presbyterian form of 
Church government, according to which their ministers are 
ordained by their brother ministers of the same order, no one 
of whom has the pre-eminence which the Bishop has. Au¬ 
thority was communicated from minister to minister, no one 
of whom was of a higher order than his brethren. It was 
not denied that the Ei>isoopal foim of government is in the 
Scriptures, hut they denied that that form is exclusively laid 
down. And such men as Bishop Hall, who was a man that 
imbibed the spirit of our blessed reformers, used to say, as 
he did, that Episcopacy was necessary, not to the being, but 
to the well-being, of a Church. In our Ordination service, 
most happily, we combine both ; for in the ordination of priests, 
the priests preeent lay on their hands, in conjunction with 
the Bishop: so that our ordination is both Episcopnl and 
Presbyterian,—a practice which is strictly Apostolical; for St. 
Paul reminds Timothy, in one place, of the gift which was 
him by the laying on of his ft he Apostle^s) hands (2 Timothy 
1, 6) } and in another, of the hands of the Presbytery 
Timothy iv,, 14b” 

This passage shews that though Archdeacon Pratt doe's not 
consider Episcopacy as ftee'essifr^, he holds to a certain extent 
tbd doctrine of Apostolical succession, that is, that Epiecopid 
ordination by any except a validly ordained Bishop ie inyelld ; 
otherwise tne Continental reformers could not huyc beyu 
placed in the dilemma which he refers to^ , 

We have not space to quote all the passegea lu which ibe 

* B I 
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doctrines of the High Church party, from whicli Archdeacon 
Pratt di8fe!enti!i, are discuetjied ; but the most important is that 
in which he argues that the only evidence which may be used' 
in proof of any doctrine is the inspired Scripture. 

" Preach the Word.^^ * A dis})ensation is given me fully to 
preach the fi'ord,\ Let me ask, what Word^ and I reply, the 
commandments and sayings of our Lord, which he had taught 
the Apostles, and St. Paul in particular, by direct revelation; 
also the comments on tliose commandmonts and sayings, 
which the Holy Ghost gave when He came and illuminated 
the minds of the Aj^ostles on the day of Pentecost, and which 
the Apostles committed to writing in the »Scripture8 of the 
Kew Testament, for our benefit, to be our rule of faith aud 
practice. 

“ The Church of Romo exalts tradition to a joint-rule with 
Holy Scripture, and speaks of the written and also of the un¬ 
written Word of God. And it supports this notion by saying 
that people were instructed orally by the Church for several 
years alter the Ascension, before there was any written gospel 
or epistle; that no book of the New Testament was written 
for fifteen years after that event; and that the teaching of the 
Church precedes the teaching of the writings of the New Tea- 
tameiit. Yes, I reply; but this was during the lives of the 
Apo^tle8, the inspired Apostles, who had the Churches ami the 
word preached to them under ^ their eye and their guardian¬ 
ship. K\ory one of the books of the New Testament was 
written beiore the last of the Apostles (Bt. John; departed to 
his rest ; he indeed having written the last book in the collec¬ 
tion, ami also, about sixty years aftei the Ascension, the last- 
written of the whole, viz,, his Gospel. less than forty 
^ears after his death, the books, which hud been read and used 
:pi the several Churches, had been gathered into one volume, 
which we call the New Testament; the Canon of Scripture 
hOLpin^ been rartfuUj fixed on thi$ principle, that not only foi*- 
^eries, but all books, however excellent, were to be excluded, 
which were not written by axi inspired Apostle under the 
eye of an ins|nred Apostle, as was the ease w^tb the Gospels 
of St Mark and Bt Ltiko, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
This principle, then, hy which tlib primitive Chupch fixed 
the Canon of Boripturef answers for u$e.t once this ques- 
♦ion^yWae the teaching of the Church after the death of 
the inspired Apostles, except i» as far as it was derived 
from Holy Bcri|Aure, regarded m of Divine authority, as oo 
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ordinate with that of Scripture ? And the answer, which the 
facts given above reply, is distinctly, no. In fixing the Canon, 
this was to bo the criterion of what should be admitted 
and what not—Was there any decisive evidence that the book 
was Apostolic? It not, whatever its contents, it was rejected. 
I’his shows beyond all controversy that the primitive Church, 
on the death ot the Apostles, took nothing as a rule of faith 
and practice which had not been coinniitted to writing by 
them or by others under their eye. Much less, then, can wa 
admit the co-ordinate authority of tradition in later tunes.” 

The second pamphlet at the head of this notice devotes, a 
large apace to replying to this argument, and we think we do 
it lull justice, by giving an extract on that subject. After 
quoting ill full from Archdeacon Pratt’s pamphlet the pas¬ 
sage which wc have just given, the writer sajs :— 

“ The assertion that the facts stated show the point at issue 
‘beyond all contioversy,* is surely astounding! What they 
do show beyond all controversy is precisely the ojiposite. 
But let us proceed bystematically to dibtinguibh carefully the 
different questions involved. 

“ Two dibtinct things are necessary, as regards the ‘ Word* to 
be preached :—/'Ir.sf, what is it ? Second, flow, when found, 
is it to be interpreteil ? The bccond, which is far the most 
important, Arciuleacon Pratt entirely passes over. 

“ To have touched upon it, lyould have brought him face to 
face with the difficulty we have pointed out before: that if, 
as he says, the (/hiibtian Ministry were to make discijiles of 
all nations, evidently it is they who must he the authoritative 
interpreters of the Word in which these disciples were to be 
instructed. And this is obviously tlie more impoitant ques¬ 
tion ; «iiice if any remote allusion to a doctrine, which in no 
way proves or states that doctrine as we hold it, but which w4 
can trace as harinonisiug with it, when we know it from other 
Bouices-—if this, we say, is to be taken as sufficient Soiiptirral 
wai rant for the doctrine, then we fearlessly as&ert that there 
is no doctrine now taught in the Catholic Church, except that 
as to the Canon of Isicripfuro, which, strange to say, is the 
very key to Archdeacon Pratt's position, which we cannot 
find warrant for in Scripture. But to speak of Scripture war¬ 
ranting a doctrine in this manner, is obviously f^Jaeiotia. 
Senpture can only be said to prove a doctrine sa fat m it yja* 
dares it, and no further; and on this understanding almost 
half the Protestant doctrines comnumly sudi m infant 
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baptism, the transfer of the obligation from the seventh to 
the first tlay of the week, the non-obligation of washing one 
another’s foot, the removal of the Apostolic order to abstain 
from things strangled and from blood, and many others, are 
not in Scripture. The real fact is that, with their usual in¬ 
consistency, Protestants, as a rule, use one method of hand¬ 
ling Scripture to invalidate the doctrines they do not like, 
and the other method to support those which they have 
chosen. 

But, let us now turn to the question, ‘ What Word V asked 
by the Archdeacon. Wliat does the Catholic Church (the 
Church of Rome, as he calls it) answer? Her answer might 
unobjeclionably be stated in the words of Mr., Pratt of we 
understand hi** meaning rightly), with tlio omission of the wn- 
scriptural limitation ; ‘ And which the Apostles committed to 
Writing in the Sciipturef* of the New Testament for our bene¬ 
fit, to be oiir rule of faith and practice.’ In place of those 
words wo would put: * Of which the true Christian Ministry 
is the authorized custodian and expounder.’ 

** Our Lord says : * Teaching them to observe all things 

which I have commanded you.’ He does not say : ‘Provided 
they are written in a certain Canon of Scripture.’ St. Paul 
says: * And the things which thou hast heard of mo among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall he able to teach others also,’ He docs not say: ‘ The 
writings which 1 and other Ajiostles have given you, hand 
down to other men’ (2 Tim. ii., 2); and ‘therefore, bre¬ 
thren, stand fast, and hold the traditions which you have 
learnt, whether by word or by our epistle,’ These pass^iges, 
and many others, too numerous to quote, very clearly show 
a * Christian Ministry,’ even after the Apostles, who are made 
the onstodians of the Word of God; and they are made custo¬ 
dians of the Word, both oral or written; but we find not a 
w<ilrd of the limitation which Archdeacon Pratt would have 
nts put on it. Where, then> does he get his limitation from ? 
ineredible as such inconsistency may seem, he »livowediy gets 
it* not ffom»^ripture. hut from the Churen f(^ty years qfter 
the death of St, John; and then he builds it solely on the 
basis that the then Church had carefully fifed the Canon of 
Scripture * on this principle,, that* not only forgeries* but all 
books, however excellent, were to be excluded which were 
not written by an inspired Apostle, or under the eye of an 
inspired Apostle^ as was the ease with the Gospels of St. 
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Mark and St. Luke, and the Acts of the Apostles.’ But 
this proof, which bethinks proves his point beyond all con¬ 
troversy, absolutely proves nothing for him, while it proves 
against him the very truth he is resisting. We are not sure 
that the fact of the Canon of Scripture having been fixed on 
this principle is capable of being so easily shewn ; and if there 
was any Canon in the year 14-0, which we doubt, it is cer¬ 
tain that it varied from the Canon of the New Testament as 
now received. But, arqument/ cansd^ we are quite ready 
to admit the fact. We say that the teaching of the inspir¬ 
ed Apostles, whether written or unwritten^ composes the Chris¬ 
tian ^ Word ’ or ‘ Deposit.’ What possible argument against 
that view is it to say that, what was not Apostolic was not 
received into the written Word, Do we maintain that it should 
have been ? The Catholic Churcli’s assertion is, unwrittm 
Apostolic injunctions are valid, when there is sufficient evidence 
of them, of which evidence the Church is the custodian and 
judge; and Mr. Pratt’s one argument againts this is, that uoa- 
Apostolic writings were not admitted into ‘ the written Word !’ 

** But the fact proves the contradictory of his assertion. In 
acting, as he says, on this principle, did the Church of the 
year 140 invent it for themselves, or were they instnujted by 
the Apostles to adopt it? If the former, then the Church has 
the power of inventing new principles of Christianity as occa¬ 
sion requires,—a power which even the Liomaii Catholic 
Church disavows; but if not, then where is the instruction of 
the Apostles to act on this principle, written 1 The principle 
—if indeed it was a principle at all—is nowhere found in the 
Scripture, and therefore Archdeacon Pratt should not teach 
it, much loss, build the whole fabric of his faith upon it, as ho 
does. 


" Again, no Apostle wrote the Gospels of St. Mark and St. 
Luke; but you say that they were written under the eye of au 
inspired Apostle, and that the Christians admitted tliem on 
this account. The whole acceptance or rejection of these 
Gospels must therefore depend on this important question. 
Yet it is nowhere stated in Scripture. They therefore ttse4. 
evidence 'n&t in Soriptute to determine the point, the 
thing the Catholic Church t^ches that we shoutd 
necessary, in regarded disputes of the prfleent"dUf*;uh#',|J||^^^ 
Pil:ote8|ants ohject'to,AgUin^ ;the 
udjtnitted this evidence,'but.they'drci^d 
ing on iii authoritatively, l^ey did ^ 
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serve the evidence^ in order that future Christians might have 
the fullest opportunity of deciding for themselves; but Mr. 
Pratt tells us that* they Jixed the Canon. What was the use of 
their doing so, unless the Church is authorized finally to de¬ 
termine questions under discussion? We know that the deci¬ 
sion as to the rejection and acceptance of some books was one 
of great difficulty, and that many of the leading teachers took 
opposite views; and under such circumstances, a decision is 
obviously useless, unless authoritative. And this is the all- 
conclusive argument on which we are, in defiance of the plain 
wotds of our Lord and his Apostles, to reject any of their 
teaching which they did not commit to writing ; and this, too, 
though Hooker, one of the most learned of Protestant writ¬ 
ers has said, that ‘‘ of things necessary^ the very chiefest is 
to know what books we are to esteem holy, which point is 
confessedly impossible for the Scripture itself to teacL* De 
Maistre well said of the 39 Articles that, ‘ In the very 
same moment, with the very same pen, with the same ink, 
and upon the same paper, the Church of England declares a 
dogma, and declares that she has no right to declare itand 
the Archdeacon, in the passage we quoted, is a consistent 
follower of his Church, since he, in the very same lecture, in 
the very same page, and the very same argumect, declares 
the principle upon which he accepts the Canon of Scripture, 
and declares that he has no right to accept that principle. 
We can .only add with De Maistre that we hope that, ‘in 
endless catalogue of human inconsistencies, this will always 
hold one of the first places,* ” 

These extracts suffice to give our readers an idea of the 
pamphlets which we are reviewing. Those who.se interest is 
engaged in the question discussed by them, should buy them 
and judge for themselves. The former is to be bad at Barham, 
Hill, and Co.’8, and the latter at D*Bozario*s. 


, te aai^nowledge with thanks the r|c<4pt of Vol. I. 
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CALCUTTA, 

SUCCESSORS TO R. C. LEPAGE k CO. 

, NEW BOOKS, 

PIJBLISH 15 D IN 1868. 


Bs. As. 

Bonney's Pedestrian Notes on the Alpine Regions of 
Switzerland, with illustrations by Whymper, 8vo., Rs, 

8-12, cash ... ... ... ... 7 2 

Cbatelain’s Shakespearian Gems in French and English 

Settings, post 8vo., Rs. 2-8, cash* ... ... 2 0 

Clarendon Press Series—French Classics—fables by 

Modern Writers ; Masson, 12nio., Rs. 1-12, cash ... 1 8 

Frobisher on Culture of Voice and Action, post 8vo., Rs. 

4—2, cash ... ... ... ...88 

Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, a Dramatic Poem, l2mo., 

Ks. 1-6, cash ... ... .. ... 1 2 

Punch, voL January to June, 1868, 4to., Rs. 6-14, 

cash ... .. i.t ..414 

Thomas’s Early Sassanian Descriptions, Seals, and Coins, 

with illustrations, 8m, Hs. 5-4, cash ... ... 4 6 

fiketchley’s Mrs. Brown at the Sea Side, 12mo., As. 12, 

cfibsh •«« ... 0 10 

Wilson’s History of the Chinese Campaign under Lieute- 
n^it-Colonel C. G, Gordon, with six maps, 8vo,, Bs. 
j6 -8< cash S lid 

Wimbledon Annual, 1868, a series of contributions by ^ 
Volunteers, 8vo.^#ewed. As. 12, cesh 
Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Science/ ^ # 

January ^to June, 1868, post 8¥C%„ Es. 4-8, cash , , , ,v 12 
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Us. As. 


Beauclerk’s (Lady) Summer and Winter in Norwa;y, 

post 8vo, Us. 4-2, cash ... ... .... 3 8 

Colenso’s Natal Sermons, second series, post 8vo., Rs. 

3-8, cash ... ... ... ... 2 it 

Dale’s (Dr. Win.) Compendium of Practical Medicine 
and Morbid Anatomy, post 8vo., Rs 4-14, cash 4 0 

Eastwick’s Venezuela; or, Sketches of Life in a South 

American Republic, 8vo., Rs. 11-8, cash ... 9 4 

Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest of England, 
vols. I and 2, 8vo., Rs.* 26, cash- ... ..20 8 

Humber’s Modern Engineering, 1863 ; comprising Civil, 
Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, Railway, Bridge, and 
other Engineering Works, with Essays and Reviews, 
folio, half morocco, Rs. 43-14, cash .. ... 36 0 

Melville’s (Whyte) Bones and I—The Skeleton at Home, 

post 8vo., Rs. 6—4, casn ... ... ...62 

Stevenson’s Lives and Deeds Worth Knowing about, 

post 8vo., Rs. 2-8, cash .v. ... ... 2 0 

Smitli’s (0. Piazzi) Antiquity of Intellectual Man, post 
8vo., Rs. 6-4, cash ... ... ... 5 2 


Tytler’s The Huguenot Family in the English Village, 
post 8 VO., Rs. 4-2, cash • ... 

Alfor<rs (Henry) Poetical Works, 5th and enlarged edi¬ 
tion, 12mo., Rs. 3-8, cash ... 

Blackburn’s f Henry) Artists and Arabs ; or. Sketching 
in Sunshine, with numerous illustrations, 8vo., Rs. 
cash ... ... .. ... 

Box’s Theory and, Practice of Cricket, from its Origin to 
Present Time, 12mo. half bound, Reu 1-12, cash 

Clay's Essays on Church Policy, 8vo., Rs 6-4, cash 

La Corte, Letters from Spain, 1853 to 1866, by a Resi¬ 
dent there, with illustrations, 9-12, cash... 

Macleod and Guthrie’s Wind-wafted Seed, post 8 vq,, Rs. 
^cash ... ... 

Rqlteand HeadilaUk^s Materia Medici, iiewjeditio.4 128*o., 

, jots. c,ash ... ,'i ... 

: French,Gardens, witn numer- 

K' jilj|i|j(e^^dii8,,'i^nare poet 8vo., Es.- 4-2, cash ^ 

of $ir Tli^,.J^umbold* 

.;■Madras-in-T778^17^) Bm,' 
11a-'942,'email 
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2 14 
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1 8 
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Rs. As, 


Steinmetz’s Romance of Duelling in all Times anti Coun¬ 
tries, 2 vols., po«t 8vo,, Rs. 14-10, cash .. ... 12 0 

. Arnold's (Matthew) New Poems, Rs. 4-0, cash ... 3 4 

lJurrit's (Elihu) Walks in the Black Country, and its 
Green Borderlaml, post 8vo., Rs. 8-6, cash ... 6 12 

Billing’s First Principles of Medicine, new edition, 8vo., 

Rs. 12-I0,.cash ... ... ... ]() 6 

Brook’s The Gordian Knot, 12mo. sewed, Rs. 1-1*2, cash 1 8 

Bennett’s Principles and Practice of Medicine, new edi¬ 
tion, 8vo., Rs. 21, cash '... ... ... 17 4 

Curtius’s H istory of Greece, vol, 1, 8vo., Rs. 10-8, ca,sh 8 10 
Conybeare’s La Morte d’Arthur, post 8vo'., Rs. 8-6 
cash ... ... ... ... 6 12 

Cameron’s Stock Feeder's Manual, post 8vo,, Rs. 3-8, 
cash ... ... "... .2 14 

Gilbert’s (Doctor) Austin’s Guests, cheaper edition, 

]2mo., Rs, 4-2, cash . . ... ... 3 8 

llaskoll’s Practice of Engineering, Field Work, new edi¬ 
tion, revised and enlarged, vol. I, 8vo., Rs, 16-12, 
cash ... ... ■** ...138 

Xjamont’s The Gladiator, 12mo., As. 12-, cash ... 0 10 

Large (100) Type Precious Hymns, 12mo., Rs. l-G, 
cash ... ... ... 12 


Patterson’s Science of Finance,.8vo., Rs. 9-12, cash ... 8 0 
Punshou’s The Prodigal Son, four Discourses, l2ino., Rs. 

1 — 2, cash ... ... ... ...014 

Smith’s (Alexander) Last Leaves, Sketches, and Criti¬ 
cisms, 12mo., Rs. 4-2, cash ... '* ... 3 8 

The Dower-House : a Novel, by Mrs. Annie Thomas, 3 

vols., post Svo., Rs, 2^, cash ... ... 18* 0 

The Brigands of the Morea: a Narrative of the Cap¬ 
tivity of Mr. S. Soterpolous, translated from the 
Greek by the Rev. J. O, ‘Bagdoo, 2 Vols., post, 8vo., 

Rs. 14-10, cash... ... ... » ... 12 0 


Tytler’a Days of Yore, 12mo., Rs. 3-8, cash •• 2 14 

Wilcott’s Sacred Archaeology: a Dictionary of Ec¬ 
clesiastical Art 4ad Institutions^ 8vo., Rs, 12-10, 
cash » • * *■ ' * 

Wilson’s Rig-Ycda'* Sahhita: a Collection of Anciopt! 

Hindu Hymns, 8vo., Bs, 14-10, cash ,,, i2y 0 
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Rs. As* 


darkens (Wm. Fairlie) Bandages and Splints : a Sup¬ 
plement to Manual of Surgery, 32rao., Rs, 1-12, 
cask ...IS 

Cameos from English History, from Hollo to Edward II., 
by the author of “ The Heir of Redcly^e,” .post 8vo., 

Rs, .‘1-4, cash ... ... ... ... 2 14 

Dickens's American Notes, (Author's edition,) post 8vo., 

Rs. 2-0, cash ... !.. ... ... 1 12 

flamerton's (Philip Gilbert) Etching and Etchers, with 
numerous illustrations, royal 8vo. half-bound, gilt 
edges, Rs. 22, cash ... ... ... 18 0 

Brake-speare ; the Fortunes of a free Lance, by the 
Author of Guy Livingstone, 3 vols. post 8vo., Rs. 22 
cash ... ... ... ...180 

Denison's The Life of John Lonsdale, Bishop of Lich¬ 
field, with Portrait, post 8vo., Rs. 7-6, cash ... 6 0 

Dickens's Works, (Author's edition,) Tale of Two Cities, 

post 8vo., Rs. 2, cash ... ... ... 1 12 

Lyell’s Principles of Geology, vol. 2 (completing the 
work), 8vo., Rs. 11-8, cash ... ... . ..9 4 

Merx's Vocabulary of the Tigre Language, 8vo.," Rs. 


CB'Su ««• ••• lit 

Rimmel's (Eugene) P|iris Exhibition, with numerous 
illustrations, square 8vo., Rs. 3r8, cash ... . ..* 

Sala’s (Augustus) Yankee Drolleries, post 8vo., Rs. 2-8, 
cash *.• ^ ... ... 

Savage Club Papers, 1st series, with illustrations, post 
8 VO., Rs. l-6,%ash ' ... 

Sword and Gown, cheap edition, post 8vo., Bs. 
cakh ... ... ... 

Sister s Bye Hours, by author of Studies of Stories, post 
"'8vo., Rs. 3-8, cash ... ‘.. 

The Word^The Star of Jacob, by Buthor of Dollars 
md Ceuts," 12mo. cloth, Rs. 2-8, cash ... 

oh the Prindpies qf Grammar, 12mO, do4, Bs. 
3-2, cash'.' »•,. ... 

ChaptefTs op post 8?o. doHi, Bs. 0-4, 

by the author of ^ Goalih 


2 0 
2 14 
2 0 
1 2 
1 2 
2 14 
2 0 
2 10 
4 6 
0 10 
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Billings’ Science of Gems, Precious Stones, &c., with 
photographic illustrations, 8vo. cloth elegant, Rs. 22, 
cash ... ... 130 

Bader’s Diseases of the Eye, royal 8vo. Atlas of Plates, 
tJredit Rs,'22-8, cash ... ... ... 18 8 

Beckwith on Wine, post 8vo., lls. 1-6, cash ... 1 2 

Baner on Orthopiedic Surgery, 8vo., Rs. 10-2, cash ... 8 6 

Dimhleby’s Short-hand. Dictionary, post 8vo., iis. 1-12, 

cash ... ... ... ...18 

Dale’s Week-day Sermons, postSvo., Rs. 3-8, cavSh ... 2 4 

Elliot’s (George) Silas Mainer, cheap edition, illustrated, 

post 8vo., Rs. 1-12, cash ... ... ... 1 8 

Groombridge’s Annual Reader for Schools, post 8vo., 

X^s. 3-2, cash ... ... 2 10 

Haskoll’s Engineering Field Work,, vol. 2, 8vo., Rs. 

13-12, cash ... ... ... ... 11 4 

Ingraham’s Prince of the House of David, new edition, 

post 8vo., Rs. 2-8, cash ... .., 0 

Jay’s (Cyrus) The Law, What I have Heard, Seen, and 

Known, post 8vo., Rs. 5-4, cash .. ... 4 6 

Masson’s French Classics, vol. 4, 12ino., Rs. 2, cash ... 1 12 

Brownlows, by Mrs. Oliphant, author of Chronicles of 

Carlingford,” &c., 3 vols. post 8vo., Rs,22, cash ... 18 2 

Chronic Disease of the Larynx, .with special reference to 
Laryngoscopic Diagnosis, &c., by Dr. A. Tobuld, 
translated, royal 8VO., Rs. 11-8, cash ... ... 4 4 

Diseases of the Eye, by Carion, with numerous coloured 

and plain illustrations, 8vo., Rs. 15, cash ... 29 8 

Life and Correspondence of Archbishop Whately, by E. 

Jane Whately, popular edition, with additions and 
omissions, crown 8vo. cloth, with portrait, Rs. 5-4, 
cash ••• ... »•» .** 4 6 

Scenes ond Studies of Savage Life, by Gilbert Malcolm 
Sproat, tinted frontispiece, crown 8vo. cloth, Rs, 5-4* 
cash ... ,«• ... 4 d 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Lover, 12mo. cloth, gilt 
edges, ;Rs, 8-8, oa«h ... k.. • ... 2 14 ; 

Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, by W. P. Hopki=1. 
New Series, Reformation Period, vols. I and 2,: 8vp, ■ - f 
cloth, 21, cash 17 4 

Discipline and other Sermons, by'^Bev. Charles Kingsley, 

12mo. cloth, lis. 4-2, cash ... ... ... 8^ 8 
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Other People’s Windows, by J. Hain Friswell, 2 vols., 

post 8 VO., lis. 11-8, cash ... ... , ... 9 4 

“ Amusing it undoubtedly is, but it is also something 
more. It abounds in slirewd observation and tren¬ 
chant sallies on the follies of the world. A capital 
book.”— London Review. 

A pleasant set of stories, strung together on a cord 
that has the merit of novelty. There is poetry, too, in 
the book ; the pages are all enlivened by an abound¬ 
ing kindliness, smartness of humour, and much good 
writing.”— Examiner» 

Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, by the author of " Archie 

Lovel,” 3 vols., Bs. 22, cash ... ... 18 0 

“ ‘ Steven Lawrence’ is so good a novel as to be on the 
Verge of being a great one.”— Daily News. 

Foul Play, by Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault, 3 
vols., Rs. 22, cash ... ... ... 18 0 

Many of the scenes down to the end of the second vo¬ 
lume are described in Mr. Reade’a most trenchant and 
' affective style, and how admirable he can be in this 
respect when he chooses there is no occasion to re- ' 
mind the reader.’^— Pall Mall Gazette. 

** It is fresh, vigorous, and powerful, brunming with ex¬ 
perience of life and character, and above all true in 
■ its conception of the manner, feeling, fidelity, and ho¬ 
nest roughness of seamen,— Manchester Examiner and 
Times. 


From Olympus to Hades, by Mrs^ Forester, author of 
Fair Wotnen,” &c., 3 vols., Rs. 22, cash ... i 

“ A novel of no Ordinary ability. Its moral is excellent, 
and the plot is arranged with considerable skill. The 
characters are very well drawn.*^-— Bull. 

A; novel of-ho ordinary power and pathos. It is. a 
story that any woman or any man might well be proud 
; fTfio:^aite‘ ■written.”'—CT. S. Magazine. '' i - • 
Blaah'e B.) A. hiarrative of Captivity in 

^ stnsfte Account of the late Fmperor 

, ' and People, post Bvo., Rs, B-6, 

to the'Solent"; or, The Bog of 
diJi^e Dba Boat Caprice/* with iilnsirai^ons, 12mo,, 

« 2-8, cash 


12 

0 
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Jeans’ (W. H.) Theory of T^autical Astronomy and Na¬ 
vigation, Part II., with Practical Examples for Begin¬ 
ners and Students, new edition, 8vo,, Rs. 5-4, cash ... 4 6 

Sherring’a (Rev. M. A.) The Sacred City of the Hindus : 
an Account of Benares, Ancient and Modern, 8vo., 

Rs. 14-10, cash .. ... . ... 12 0 

Shenstone’s Essays on Men and Manners, (Handy Book 

Series,) 18mo,, Rs. 1-12, cash ... .. 18 

The Broadway Annual : a Miscellany of Original Lite¬ 
rature in Poetry and Verse, profusely illustrated, 8vo., 

Rs. 5-4, cash ... ... ... ... 4 6 

A Sapper’s Manual, by Capt. W. A. Frankland, ]Royal 
Engineers, (by authority,) pocket edition, Rs. 1-6, 
cash .. ... ... ...l2 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works, complete edition, contain¬ 
ing “ Flower de Luce,” &c., with illustrations, by 
John Gilbert, 12mo., Rs, 2-0, cash ... . . . 2 9 

.Tohn Marchmont’s Legacy, by the author of “Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” parlour edition, l2mo., Rs. 2-8, 
cash ... ... ... ...2 0 

The Lady’s Mile, by the author of “ Lady Audley’s 

Secret,” Parlour edition, 12mo., Rs. 2-8, cash ... 2 0 

Brief Prayers for Travellers, by T. B. Vacber, with a 
Preface by the Rev. W. Conway, M. A,, 18mo., Rs. 

1—6, cash ... '... ... ...12 

Language and the Study of Language, Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science, by W. Dwight Whit- 
tiey, 2nd edition, augmented by an Analysis, post 
8 VO., Rs. ... ... ... ...Tb 

Modern Cavalry ; its Organisation, Armament, and Em¬ 
ployment in War, with an Appendix, containing 
. Letters from General F. Lee, S. D. Lee, and T. L. 

Rosser ; and Col Jenyns’ System of non-Pivot Drill 
in use in the 13th Hussars, by Lieut.-CoL G. T. 
Denison, Jr., plates, post 8vo., Rs. 7-6, cash ... 6 0 

Hard Cash, a Matter of Fact Romance, by C. Reade,^ a 
new edition, post 8vo„ Rs. 3-8, cash ... 2^ 14 

Christie Johnstone: a Novel, by Charles Reade, a new , *, , 

edition, post Svo., Rs. 2-8, cash ... 2:' 0 

Peg Woffingtj^n: a Novel, by Charles Reade, new adi- 
, tion, post 8vo., Bs, 2-8, cash „ ,2 0 
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The Temperance Biole Commentary; giving at one 
View, Version, Criticism, and Exposition in regard to 
all passages of Holy Writ, bearing on Wine and 
Strong Drink, or illustrating the Principles of the 
Temperance Reformation, by F. R. Lees and Daw¬ 
son Burns, 2nd edition, 8vo., Rs. 4-2, cash ... 3^ 8 

Smith's Elementary Trigouom'etary, royal 8vo., Rs. 3-8, 

cash ... ... ...214 

Smith’s Elementary Hydrostatics, royal 8vo., Rs. 3-2, 
cash *... ... .. .■•21t) 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual for 1859: an Enter¬ 
taining Miscellany of Original Literature, with illus- 
tiations, 8vo. handsomely bound, with gilt edges, Rs. 

4—2, cash ..I ... .. ...3^8 

Portland Cement: a Practical Treatise on its Manufac¬ 
ture, by Henry Reid, to which is added a Translation 
of M. A. Lipwitz’s work, describing a new method 
adopted in Germany of manufacturing that Cement, 
by W. F. Read, 8vo, Rs, 8-12, cash ... ... 7 2 

The Buried Cities pf Campania ; or, Pompeii and Hercu¬ 
laneum, their History, their Destruction, and their » 
Remains, by W. H. D. Adams, 12mo-, Rs. 1-12, cash 1 8 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, relating to all Ages and 
Nations, for Universal Iteference, 13th edition, correct¬ 
ed to June 1868, by B. Vincent, 8vo., Rs. 12-10, cash 10 6 

Stephen’s New Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
siKth edition, by Jas, Stephen, LL. D,, i vols., 8vo., Rs. * 

58-8, cash ... ... ... ... 48* 4 

Longfellow’s New England Tragedies, 12mo., Rs. 3 8, 
cash ... .. ... ... 2 14 


Studies in Early French Poetry, by W. Besant, M. A., 
post 8 VO., Rs. 5-14, cash ... 

Curiosities of Civilization, by A* Wynter, M, P,, 8th 
edHion, post 8vo., Rs. 3-12, cash 
Practical Treatise on Heat* as applied to tb# Useful 
. Arts, for the use oil Engineord, Architec:te,4k<^5i by T. 
i 54^,, cash.**, * - ... 

^ by Achille-Cazin,. 

' ' ■Physics’'’6n the Lyceum, 

iited % Iwii numerous Rs. 

''5'j^h , ‘ ki.. , 


4 14 

3 0 

4 14 

2 14 
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Cats and Dogs ; or, Notes and Anecdotes of Two Great 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, by Mrs Hugh Mil¬ 
ler, 12mo,, Rs. 2-8, cash ... ... ... 2 0 

The Boy Cavaliers ; or, The Siege of Clydosford, hy the 
Rev. H. C. Adams, with illustrations, linio., lls. 1-12, 
cash ... ... ... ... 1 8 

The Elements of Heat and of Non-Motalllc Chemistry, 

by F. Guthrie, 12mo., Rs. 4-14, caslr ... ... 4 0 

Short Talcs for Sunday Reading, hy the Rov. C. H, 

Adams, with illustrations, 18mo., Rs. 1-2, cash ... 0 14 

The Old Dramatists. Mas-singor’s Plays, from the Text 
of AYm. Giliford, with the addition of the Tragedy, 

Believe as you List,” by Lt.-Col. F, Cunningham, 

8vo., Rs. 3-8, cash ... ... ... 2 14 

The AVasting Diseases of Infants and Cliihlron, by E. 

Smith, Ai. D., 8vo., Rs. 5-4, cash ... ... 4 G 

The Niffht Cap Serkf ;.— 

Baby Night Caps, by Aunt Fanny. 

Ijittle Night Cap Letters. 

Old Night Caps. 

New Night Caps. 

Fairy Night Caps, caehEs. 1-6, cash ... ... 1 12 

London Society : an Illustrated Magazine of Light and 
Amusing Literature for the IJours of Relaxation, vol. 

IS, Jan. to Juno, and the Holiday No., 8vo., Rs. 7-6, 
cash ■*. ... ..*60 

3’he Boy’s Own Vcdiimc of Fact, Fiction, History, and 
Adventure, Midsummer 1868, illustrated by sepa¬ 
rate plates and numerous woodcuts, post 8vo., Rs. 

3- 8, cash ••• ••• ...214 

The Crack Shot; or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide, 

being a Treatise on the Use of the Rifle, with Rudi¬ 
mentary and Finishing Lessons, &c., by G. C. Barker, 

12mo,, Rs. 5-14, cash ... ... ... 4 14 

Studies of Character from tljeOld Testament, by Thomas 
Guthrie, D. D., 12mo., Rs. 2-8, cash ... ...2 0 

Norword ; or, Village Life in New England, by H. W. 
Beecher, popular edition, with illustrations, 12ino., Rs, 

4- 2, cash *•* ••• ••• ^ 

Hard Times and Pictures from Italy, by C. Dickens, with 

8 illustrations, (Dickens’s edition,) i2mo., Rs. 2, cash 1 12 

B 
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Es. As. 

Akhlak‘i-Hindi; or, Indian Ethics, translated into Urdu 
from a Persian Version of the Hitopadesa, by Mir 
Babadoor Ali, edited, with an introduction and notes, 
by Syed Abdoollah, royal 8vo., Rs, 8>12, cash ... 7 0 

Text Book for Schools of Musketry, revised edition, 

1808, 8vo., Rs. 2, cash ... ... ... 112 

The same, interleaved, Rs. 2-8, cash ... ... 2 0 

Picturesque “ Bits” from Old Pjdinburgh, a Series of 
Photographs, by A. Burns, with notices by T. Hender¬ 
son, 4to., Rs. 8-12, cash ... .. ...70 

The King and the Commons, Qavalier and Puritan Song, 
selected and arranged by H. Morley (Bayard Seiies), 

18mo., Rs. 1-12, cash ... ... ... l' 8 

Rope making, by R. Chapman, revised edition, 18mo.,. 

RiS. 2, cash ... ... ... ...112 

The Mule; a Treatise on the Breeding, Training, and 
Uses to which it may be put, by H. Riley, 12mo., Rs. 

4~2, cash *. ... ... ... 3 8 

The Dogmatic Faith : an Inquiry into the Relation sub¬ 
sisting between Revelation and Dogmas, being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1867, by the Rev. E. Garbett, 

M[. A., 12mo., Rs. 3-8, cash ... ... ... 2 14 

From Morning to Evening : a Book for Invalids, 12mo., 

Rs. 3-8, cash ... ... .. ... 2 14 

A Story of Two Cousins, by Lady Emily Ponsonby, post 

8vo., Rs. 4-2, cash ... ... 3 8 

The Uncommercial Traveller, by C. Dickens, with, illus¬ 
trations, 12mo., (Dickens’s edition,) Rs. 2, cash ... 1 12 

Haunted Hearts: a Tale by the author of the ** Lamp 

Lighter,” new edition, 18mo., Rs. 1-2, cash ... 0 14 

Common Objects of The Microscope, by the Rev. J. G. 

Wood, 12mo., As. 12, cash ... ^ ... ... 0 10 

Ansted’s the World we Live in; or, First Lessons in 
Physical Geography, 18ma, Rs. 1-6, cash ... 1 2 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Her M^'esty the Qideen, the 
late Prince Consort, and other Members cd' the Royal 
Family, hy G. jBodjgins, LL B., &c., with engrav¬ 
ings, 12mo„ RaS-8, oash ... ... 2 14 

McCoeh^s l)ka|ninatk)n of Hamilton’s Logic: Reply to 
Mi|t’s third edition, and Present State of Moral 
l^uosophy in Biitain, 8vo., Bs. ^-8, cash 2 0 
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Contrast ; or, The Schoolfellows, by Holme Lee, post 
8 VO., Rs. 7-6, cash . .. ... .60 

Ecce Deus : Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, with Controversial Notes on Ecce Homo, by 
J. Paikes, D. D., 3rd edition, 12rao,, Rs. 4-2, cash ... 3 8 

The Life and Times of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvoux, 
by J. C, M orison, M. A., new edition, revised, post 8vo., 

Rs. 5-4, ca>h ... ... . . ... 4 6 

Neptune ; or, The Autobiography of a Newfoundland 

Dog, with illustrations, by Elwes, 12mo., Rs. 2-8, cash 2 0 
Titnbs^ Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Fami¬ 
lies, illustrations of English History, 12mo., Rs. ^4, 

Isash ... ... .** ...46 

Williamson’s Chemistry for Students, new edition (Cla¬ 
rendon Press Series), Rs. 5-14, cash ... ... 4 14 

Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, illustrated by wood engrav¬ 
ings from de.signa by Cope, Creswick, Horsley, and 
Redgrave, of the Royal Academy, and F. Tayler, 
edited by Bolton Corney, ]2mo., Rs. 5-4, cash ... 4 6 

Autumn Memories, sq. 8vo., Rs. 1-12, cash ..18 

Aunt Louisa’s Birthday Gift, 4to., Rs. 3-8, cash ... 2 14 

Armatage’s The Horse Owner, 12mo., As. 12, cash ... 0 10 

Bonar’s Light and Truth, post 8vo. cloth, Rs. 3-8, cash 2 14 
Burritt's Old Burchali’s Pocket, sq. 8vo., Rs. 2-8, cash... 2 0 
Bowman’s The Boy Foresters, 12mo. cloth ... 2 8 

Balfour’s W^orking Women, ]2mo., Rs. 2-8, cash ... 2 0 

Collier’s Rose, Pink and Sky Blue, sq. 12mo. cloth, 

Rs. 2,cash ... ••• .>• -> 1 12 

Chapman on Sea Sickness, 8vo., Rs. 1-12, cash ... 1 8 

Crookes’ and Rohrig’s Metallurgy, 8vo., Rs. 22, cash ... 18 0 
Child’s Essays on Physiological Subjects, 8vo., Rs. 3 8, 

casb ••• ••• 2 14 


Dalton’s Will Adams, 12mo., Rs 2-8, cash 
Doctor’s Ward : a Tale for Girls, 12mo., cloth, Es. 2-8, 
cash ... ••• *** 

Dilkes’ Greater Britain, 2 vols., 8vo., Rs. 19-8, cash ... 
Eastlake’s Hints on Household Taste, 8vo., Rs. 12-0, 


, cash ... 

Fownes’ Manual of Ghemistiy, 32*1)^. doth, Rs.,9-2, cash 
Godolphin’s iEsop’s Fables, in words of one syllable, 
sq. 8va, Rs. 2-8, cash ... «.* 


2 0 

2 0 
15 12 

10 6 
8 0 

8 0 




«• 
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E«. As. 

Godilartrs Search for the Oral, 12mo,, Ks. 2-8, cash ... 2 0 

Howitt's Pictures from the C®iiiitry, 8m, Rs. 4-2, cash 3 8 

Hanna's Our Lord s Ministry in Galilee, post 8vo., Rs. 

3"8, cash ... ... ... ^ 14 

Illustrated Picture Books of Animal and Vegetable 

Life, small folio, Rs. 5-4, cash ... ... 4 C 

Jameson’s Female Sovereigns, post 8vo., Rs. 3-8, cash 2 14 
Merrifield’s Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 8vo., 

Rs. 8-12, cash ... ... ... ... 8 0 

Moore’s Power of the Soul over the Body, post 8vo., 

Rs. S-^ca-sh ... ... ,.. 4 14 

Maundevue’s Voiages and Travnile, reprinted from the 

edit, of 1785, 8vo., lls. 7-6, cash ... ... 6*0 

Moberly’s Bampton Lectures, 1868, Rs. 7-6, cash ... 6 0 

Mayne's Medical A^ocabulary, post 8vo., Rs. 5-14, 

cash ... ... ... 4 14 

Macnainara's Diseases of the Eye, illustrated, 12mo., Rs. 

8—1 cash ... ... ... ...72 

Moncricff’s Irrigation in Southern Europe, 8vo., Rs. 21, 

cash ... ... ... ... 17 4 

The Victor in the Conflict, Sermons preached at Oxford 

during Lent, 1807, 8vo., Rs. 5-4, cash ,.. ... 4 G 

Popular Educator, vols. Jst and 2nd, 4to,, Rs. 8-4, cash 7 0 

Oliver’s Shipping Law, post 8vo., Rs. 3-8, cash ... 2 14 

Peggy and other Tales, post 8vd., Rs. 2-8, cash ... 3 12 

Paid Gosslett's Confessions in Love, Law, and the Civil 

Service, 12iSio., Rs. 1-J2, cash ... ... 1 8 

Shakespeare (Chandos Classics), po-st 8vo., cloth, gilt, Rs. 

2-8, cash ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Wandering Jew, three parts, Rs. 1-2, cash... ... 0 14 

Story of the Kings of Judah and Israel, 12mo., Rs. 2,. 

cash ... ... ... ... 1 12 

Tyas s Language of Flowers, coloured plates, 8vo. cloth, 
gilt, Rs. 7-6, cash ... ., ... 6 0 

Tait's Thermo-Dynamics, 8vo., Rs. 3-4, cash ^ 4 ... 2 14 

Todd's Angel of the Iceberg, 12mo., Bs. 2-8, ^sh ... 2 0 

Trollope fi British Sports and Pastimes, post 8vo., Rs. 

5-lG,cash ,, ... ... ... 4 10. 

Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon, the Great Hogarty Diamond, 

8vo., Rs, 6-4, cash ... ... ... 4 6 

Yates's Black Sheep, post 8vo., Rs. 1-6, cash ... 1 2 
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Piti. As. 

Souvenirs of Ceylon, numerous engravings, 8vo., Ks. 

11-8, cash .. ... ... ... 9 4 

Buchanan’s Life of Audubon, 8vo., Bs, 10-8, cash ... 8 14 

Crniso of the Galatea under the Command f'f His Royal 
Highness Prince Alfred, 8vo, Rs. 11-8, cash ... 9 14 


Lately Published^ 

The Autliorify, Coinniission, 

Ordinances, and Perpetual Presence of Christ in his Church : 

A Course of Lectures preaclied in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Calcutta, on the Wednesday evenings of June, 1867, 
by John H. Pratt, M. A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, 8vo,, 

1 Re., by post ... ... ... 1 2 

Just Published, 

Tables of Pay and Allowances 

Of European Commissioned Officers, Native Commis¬ 
sioned Officers, Non-Commissioned Oibcors, and Men 
of the Bengal Army, ^vith Tables of Exchange, Con¬ 
verting Indian into English. Money and vice versd, 
and an Appendix, containing the New Furlough Re¬ 
gulations, by R. A. Kerr, Head Assistant, OiHce of 
Controller, Military Accounts, 8vo. ... 4 8 

Pafasnath: 


Its History and Advantages as a Civil Sanatarium, 8vo. 0 8 

Selections front Calcutta Gazettes.^* 

Vol. 4, being Selections from the Gazettes of the years 
1806 to 1815, inclusive, showing the Political and 
Social condition of the English in India upwards of 
fifty years ago, by H. D. Sandeman, C. S., &c., with a 
Map of the Eastern parts of Hindoostan in 1757, 
a Plan and Panoramic View of Calcutta in 1756, 
royal 8vo» ••• ••• ••• ...SO 


■ I • 


• • • 


• •« 
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Bs. Aq. 

THE CALCUTTA DIOCESAN CALENDAR 

And Clergy List for 1869, 12mo. paper wrapper. Price 

Roi 1, by post ... ... ... 1 2 

THE INDIAN ANNALS OF 

Medical Science. 

No XXIV., July, 1868. Contents:!.—Address in Surgery, 
by J. Fayrer, M, D., &c., to the Annual Meeting of the 
B. B. British Medical Association, March 1868; IT.— 
Idiosyncracy ; being a continuation of a paper on Dif¬ 
ferences of Men, by R. Bird, M. D. ; III.—Phthisis in 
India, being the address in Medicine read before tho 
Annual Meeting of the B. B. British Medical Associa¬ 
tion. 1867-68, by J. Ewart, M. D. &c.; IV.—Treatment 
of Tetanus, by Large Doses of Indian Hemp, by Dr. 

S. G. Chuckerbutty ; V.—An Enquiry into the suitable¬ 
ness of certian articles of Army Equipment for India, 
by C. R. Francis, M, B., Lond. ; VI.—Notes on Indian 
Diseases continued, on the different varieties of Inso¬ 
lation, by Surgeon W. Moore. L. R. C. S., Rajpootana 
Political Agency ; VIL—Rough Notes, by T. Oldham, * 

Esq., F. R. S,, &c., on the position, &c., of Stations for 
European Troops in Bengal, with reference to the 
Geological Structure of the Stations; VIII.—Cionyphe 
Carter!, or Fungoid Foot, with Cases and Results of 
Operations, by Peter A. Minas, G. M. C. B., &c.; IX. 
—Removal of Gall Stones, deeply encysted in the 
Abdominal Parietes, by H, Baillie, M. D., &c.; X.—On 
the Action of Cobra Poison, by C. R. Francis, M. B., 

Lond, &c.; XI.—Modified Land Scurvy with Pingsemia, 
by Kanny Lall Dey, G. M. C. B., &c., with a sketch, 

8vo. 


i • • 




• « • 


« • • 


6 0 



BARHAM, HILL, & CO., 

CALCUTTA, 

SUCCESSORS TO R. C. LEPAGE & CQ. 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 

AND 

MATERIALS. 


Lenses, and Cameras with Lenses. 

. R:;). Aa. 

Petzval’s Double Acromatic Lenses, by Voightlandor, 
for Portraits, by -if, which, by adjustment, will 
also take views 8 by 6 as per directions in Box ... 250 0 

Ross’s Stereoscopic Mahogany Camera, with Lenses, 

complete, fbcussing Glass Screw and Dark Slides ... 140 0 

Ottewill's Medallion Camera, with Ross’s Lenses, ditto 

ditto ... * ... ... ... 150 0 

-Panoramic Camera and Lens, with ditto 

ditto ... ... ... .. 27 50 

Dalmeyer’s Stereoscopic Camera and two Lenses, Nos. 

3374 and 3375, with ditto ditto ... ... 140 () 

Lerebour’s 3>mch Lens, for Portrait, with the Camera, 

10 by 8 ... ... ... ^ ... ... 275 0 

Stereofjpopic Mahogany Camera, with Lenses, by 
Voightiander, No 10473, wUh focussing Glass Screw 
and six Slides, fitted into a wooden Box... ... 150 Q 

Ottewill’s Stereoscopic Camera, for Double Cartes, 
with Ross’s Lenses, No. 1, Instantaneous shutter 275 0 
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Rossi's 4-in(’ii Portrait Lens and Diaptiragms, for 
Portraits, 10 by 8 ... * ... 

-3-inch Portrait Lens, for Plates, 6 by 4 inches, 

with Diaphragms 

-2|-mch ditto, Nos, 123J10 and 9385, each 

■-2?r-iiich Portrait Lens, for Plates, 4} by 3} 

inches, with Diaphragms 

-2-inch Acromatic 0. I), V. Lenses 

- - - 3-incb Single Landscape Lenses, Nos. 9020 

and 9019, with Di.aphragms, each 
-1 ^-inch Actinic Triplet, with Diaphragms, 12 

by 10 **■ . 'V ■*■ . ** 

•-1 ^-inch Actinic Triplets, with Diaphragms, 15 

by 12, each 

-]i-inch Actinic Triplets, 10 by S Plates, eacli ... 

-1-inch ditto ditto, with Instantaneous fcihutter, 

each * ... ... 

- 1-inch Instantaneous ditto, Nos. 5720 and 5155, 

eaolr ... ... ... ... 

-3-inch Portrait Lens, for Plates, 8 by 6, No. 

2901 ... ... ... ... ... 


-3-inch Single Landscape Lens, No. 5010 (no cap) 

Dalmeyer’s Carte de-Visite Lens, No. 9432, 5 by 4 ... 

Rosses 3-inch ditto ditto, No. 1376 

VoightJander s Portrait Lens, for Plates, 8| by 0^ in- 
clres, No. 5517 

.. .Single Land.scape Lens, for Plates, 12 

by 10 inches, No. 9382 ... 

Goddard’s Portrait Lens, for Plates, 6 by 5 inches 

Lerebour’s Single Landscape Lens, for Plates, 12 by 
10 inches 

-Portrait Lens, for Cartes, Nos. 9226 and 

8645, each ... 

. ..— Landscape Lens, for Plates, 8^ by Gk Nos, 

8275 and 8364, each i f 

Portrait Lens (old), not coipplete glasses, 2| inches ... 

* Cameras. 

oh Latimer Clark's principle, for Stere- 


*** **** *** *" *** *** 

CttSwi'IiV Stereoscopic Camera, 14 by 4 J inches 

Mahogany Camera, for Double Portraits, 8 
by 5 inches ... 


Rs. As. 


335 0 

220 0 
150 0 

150 0 
85 0 

140 0 

87 8 

115 0 
55 0 

50 0 

25 0 

iOO 0 
75 0 

140 0 

75 0 

175 0 

100 0 
40 0 

70 0 

70 0 

35 0 
12 0 


35 0 
40 0 

100 0 
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Us* <A.S( 


Ottewill’s Mahogany Camera,♦for Plates, 8| by 6| in¬ 
ches ... ... .w 140 0 

-ditto ditto, 8 by 8 inches ... ... 120 0 

*.-ditto ditto, C. D. V. ... ... 60 0 

. .. Mahogany Stereoscopic Camera ... ,75 0 

-Mahogany Stereoscopic Camera, 8J by 6i 

inches, with Looking-glass Reflector ... ... 125 0 

ditto on Captain Fawkes* principles (Bel¬ 
lows), body for Plates, 8| by 6^ inches 175 0 

Dalmeyer’s Stereoscopic Camera ... ... 75 0 

Ottewill’s Stereoscopic Camera ... ... 80 0 

—• Mahogany Camera, for Plates, 8i by 6i in-, 
ches .... ... ... ... ,1 ... ... 125 0 

Mahogany Camera, Swing Back, for Plates, 

10 by 10 inches .. ... ... . 225 0 

Camera for Medallion Portraits, with Shift¬ 
ing back and Rack-work adjustment .. ... 100 0 

All the above Cameras are cpmplete with their focus¬ 
sing Screens and Dark Slides. 


Glass Retorts. 

From Rs. 2*t6^... 

Ditto ditto, Retort-receivers, each' ... 

4 „ ditto ditto »V» 
Porcelain Retorts each 


••• vea 

••• 

• 1 • • • 

• • • • 


5 0 
2 0 
2 0 
7 0 


Collodion and Cheinieals. 

Mawson’s Neg. Col., in ^ pint^ each with todizers ... 
Ditto ditto, in ^^pints, each with ditto 
Pure Tannin, in l-oz. bottles, each... 

Liqueur Ammonia, in pints, each ... 

Ditto ditto, each .«* ... 

Hopkins and William’s LtquH Jet, in |-pint bottles, 
each ' ... SIS #«• 

Sulpihuric ^her, in quart bet^#^ each 
Ho{diflns ■ and Willjafli^B Ohld^^e ol Oslciuta, in |- 
pints, each' ^ .■ 

' 0|tt6^'Citric Aipi%iu;8«p%;^l1i|^ aach::,' .‘..Vjr'W; 

DittoV'^tric' Acid, 

6itto*8 Osustic Potash^ 


a •• 

• at 

• te. 


• •• 


7 0 
3 8 
2 4 
2 4 
2 4 

0 12 
d 0 
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Hopkin’s and William's Gallic Acid, in 1-oz. bottles, 
each Jr, 4f oz« ••• ••• ,,, 

Ditto's Glycerine, in 4-oz. bottles, each . 

Ditto's Cyanide of Potassium, in 8-oz. bottles 
Ditto’s ditto ditto, in 4-02. bottles, each ... 

Tripoli Powder, in 2-lb. bottles, each ... ... 

Ditto, in J-lb. bottles, each ... 

Dexterine, in 1-1 b, bottles, each ... * ... 

Iodide of Potassium, in 2-oz. bottles, each . 

Precipitated Chalk, in 2-lb. bottles, each 
Benzole, in 8-5z. bottles, each ... 

Acetate of Soda, in 4-oz. bottles, each - . 

Ditto, in 8-oz. bottles, each 

Oxalic Acid in 4 oz. bottles, each .. . 

Bromide of Sodium, in 2'Oz. bottles, each ... 

Ditto of Ammonium, in I-oz. bottles, Ke. 1; 2 oz., 1-12; 

4 oz. ... .. ... ... 

Ditto of Lithium, in 1-oz. bottles, each 
Ditto of Potassium, in 2-oz. bottles,.each ... ... 

Bichromate of Mercury, in 1-oz. bottles, each 

Iodide of Ammonium, in 2'Oz. bottles^ . 

Iodide of Admium, in 1-oz. bottlss ... ^ ... 

Formic Acid, in 4-oz. bottles . 

Chloride of Bary|.ta, in 16-oz. bottles . 

Nitr|ite of Strontia, in 2-lb. bottles . 

Bichromate of Soda, in 2-lb. bottles . ... 

Carbonate of Soda, in 1 -oz. bottles . 

Nitrate of Uranium, in 2-oz. bottles ' .. 

Polishing Powder, in 2-oz. tin boxes . 

Iodide of Iron, in 2-oz. bottles ... ' 

&ulpho-c^^nide of Pcdassium, in 2 - 02 . bottles 
Piotp-sulphate of Iron, in 1-lb. bottles ^ ... ... 

Cioiorsk 

Colored Qroydn' ^; i.. ::: ' 

oohll|o||i^P2 bot- 

24 .ook^, 




Rs. As. 


2 4 
2 0 
2 0 

1 4 
4 4 

2 4 
1 0 
1 0 

3 0 
2 0 

1 4 

2 4 
1 12 
2 0 

3 0 
2 0 

4 0 
2 8 
3 * 0 
2 8 

1 4 

2 8 
3 8 
2 0 
1 0 
2 0 
0 8 
0 12 
1 12 
1 0 


1 4 



7 B 
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* Ks. As. 

Mansion’s Fluid Color Boxes, containing 24 of all sorts 

of colors, each ... . 14 0 

Filters. 

Porcelain Filters, from As. 8 to .. ... ... 3 0 

Glass ditto, J and 4 oz., at He. 1 and ... ... 2 0 

rriiiting Frames. 

Ottewill’s Mahogany Printing Frames, 15 by 12 in¬ 
ches to 7 by-5, from Rs. 20 to ... . 8 0 


Dark Slides. 

« 

Of sizes, for large and small Cameras, and for the Ste¬ 
reoscope, also separate inner frames, from As. 12 to 


Ottewill’s IDark Boxes. ^ 

For Plates, 12 by 10 and 10 by 8, also for the Stere¬ 
oscope, from Ks. 10 to ... '... . 

Pliotographie Papers. 

Lewiiig’s Albumenized* Paper, per quire ... 
Circular Packets of Filtering Paper .... 

Card iqouiits. 

Cards for Carte-de-Visite, per 3,000 ... ... 

Imperial Sheets of Card Boards, per dozen ... 

Mats and'Pass^artoats. 

Of various designs, from HaSto ... ... 

Pkotographie Mordeeo Cases. 


Of sizes, froth 4 by 3 to 84 by 64, from Ks. 7 to 

Called ani ¥#iiow Clotk. 

Black glazed Calico, pbr yard , - 




7 0 

15 0 

6 0 
0 6 

6 0 
12 0 

4 0 

12 0 
0'\f 




• •• 
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• R«. As. 

Glass Pans for Scales and Weights... . 0 12 

Scales and Weights for Photographic Clieniicals, with 

Mahogany drawcjr, 16 by 9 ... ... 33 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 14 by 8 ... ... ... 30 0 

Mahogany Small Box of Scales and Weights . 4 0 

Brass Stands for weighing Chemicals . 7 3 

Back Grounds, &c. 

Slips, Pillars, Balconies, Vases, Cheffioneers, Book 
Case, Writing Desks, of various designs, from Ks. 

7-8 to ... ... ... ... • 20 0 

Sbow Cards, &c» 

And larger Portraits up to 10 by 8, from Rs. 2 8 to .. G 0 

Bolling Press. 

Photographic Rolling Press, double gearing 12-inch 

Roliei . . 150 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 15-inch Roller . DIG 0 

Plate Boxes. 


From 10 by 8 to 7 by 4|> from Rs. 2 to. 6 

Gla>s Batlis. 

OttewilVs Mahogany Glass Baths, for Plates, 8^ by 
6^, each ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Ditto ditto, Stereoscopic ditto, 7 by 4|, each. 8 

Ditto ditto, 10 by 8, each , . 15 

Chance's unmounted Glass Bath, Stereoscope, size 
7|f by 4| ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Ditto ditto ditto, 4 by 3 .. ... 4 

Ditto ditto, for Plates, 10 by 8 . 6 

<Ditto ditto ditto, 6^ b^ ••• ■.* .*• 4 

* Porceldltt Dipping Baths. 


From 4 by 4 to 30 by 8 inches, from Es ^-4 to 

Glass and Forcelalii Mppers. 
From 6 by to 18 bj^ 3 indhes, ftom Es. 2 to 


Deep Nieelaitt trays* 
Fmm 24 by 18 to 8 by 6, from Ea 3 to 



0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


ate 


14 8 
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Shallow Porcelain Trays. 

From 12 by 10 to 6 b}' 5, from R& 12 to . 

Shallow' Cilass Trays. 

From 10 by 8 to 6 by 5, from Rs. 2 to 

Deep Glass Trays. 

From 10 by 8 to 5 by 4, from Rs4 and ... - .. 

Glass and Porcelain Fnniiels. 

From 4 to 10 inches, As. 8 to Re. ... •• 

Glass Stirring^ Rods. 

From 8 to 15 inches, from Its. 4 to ... 

Narrow Neck Stoppered Bottles. 

From 4 to 2 lbs:, from As. 8 toRs. ... 

Wide mouthed Stoppered Bottles, 

• a 

From 2 to 4 oz., each from As. 4 to . . 

Graduated Collodion Stoppered Bcasures. 

From 2 to 0 oz., from Rs. 1-8 to 

Graduated Beasnrintt Glasses. 

From 40 oz. to 1 oz., from Rs. 5 to. 

Collodion Bottles. 

From 1 to 8 oz., from Rs. 1-12 \o 

Devdopiug Glasses. 

Of sizes, from As. 4 to Rs.' 

* ^ • I 

Yiirnette Glasses, ^ 

From SJ W 6J to 5 by 4, from Rs. 3 to 
Florence hlasks, each from As; 4 tq. Rs. 

Test Graduated Glasses, from Bs. 1-8 to 

Disks and Cnttini^ Glaasea* 

From Plates 12 by 1^ to $ by 4, from Be. 1 to 


• • • 


• • • 

•«• 


Test Tubes, 

Maho^ny. Bqx^ 12 % 

. cal. Tests . ■ 

Test Tubes, eiwjh '■ ' '''' ' "'' 


Rs. As. 
3 0 

5 0 

0 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
0 


0 

1 
8 
1 
0 
8 
1 
3 

2 

1 

1 


0 

8 

3 


3 0 
* 

4 0 






JLVov' J|ikwI# 6>S| ©CM3I* ' *0, esO ■v 

]*i^itOj[;i0Tnch f 
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Rs. As. 

Small Portable Bellows, each .25 * 0 

Indian Rubber Tubing, J inch, the yard . 1 0 

Finger Stalls, each ., .. ... () 4 

Mahogany T^:ipod Tops, for large Cameras, each ... 12 0 

Bronze Tiipod Tops, with screw, each Us 8-8 ... 4 0 

Ditto ditto, Plate-cleaners, for plates, 8^ by and 

10 by 8, 4 and . 5 0 

Developing Stands, assorted, each .. ... 3 0 

Chemical Labels, 1 dozen packets ] 8 

Stereoscopic Slides, each 1 Re, carts of celebrated persons 0 8 

Galvanic Battery Baths, each. ... 7 s 

Ash-tripod Stand, t feet 6 inches, Rs. 9 10 0 

Water Distilling Apparatus . ... * ... 14 0 

Yellow Chamois Skins . . 1 0 

Stereoscopic Tiartsparencies, each . ... 3 () 

Pins for hanmng Sensized Paper, per dozen.^ 1 0 

Magnifying Glasses, each .* 2 0 

Glass Tubings, each . 4 0 

Glass Blow Pipes, 15 inches long, each . 0 12 

Four-inch Crucibles . 2 0 

Porcelain Pestle and Mortar. 3 0 

Glass Spirit Lamps . 2 0 

Ottewill’s focussing Screens, Rs 3, 8-8, and .;. ... 4 8 

Pieces of Ground-gUiss for ditto, 10 by 8 inches ... 2 t 

Retort-receiving Bottles, 4 inches . 3 12 

Photographic Deal-wood Box, with partitions, size 2 
, feet 4^ inches by 1 foot by 11 inches ... 22 0 

Deal-wood Box, 10 inches by 8 inciies by 6 inches ... 6 0 

Works on Photography. 

Amateu# Photography, by .Matheson. 1 0 

Barnes on Dry Collodion Process .; .... 1 0 

Catecipm of Photography ... 1 0 

Chiircli of England Photographic Portrait Gallery, 41 
parts, part ... ... ... 1 10 

Cowleys Photography in Indi4 ... ^. 1 0 

Evrard on tho intervotttion o| Art 4n Photography 1 4 

Fothorgill Proosssi W. Sail ... *. 1 0 

Hand--Dook to the Dagnerreotype Process, by S* B, 

Humphrey 8 8 

Heisch's Elements of Photography *0# Sts •*« 0 12 
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Rs. As. 

Kemp's Dry Process. ... 1 4 

•Long's Dry Process ... ... ... ... ... 1 () 

Microscopic PFiotography, by James Nicholls .. 1 0 

Newman’s Harmonious Coloring as applied to Photo¬ 
graphs*’ ... ... ... ... ,, ... 3 0 

Photographic Journal, Vola VII., VIII., and IX., each 6 0 

-Notes, Vol. V. . ... 8 0 

Price's Manual of Photographic Manipualation ... 4 8 

Seely's Ambrotype Manual ... ... ,t. 1 0 

Specifications of Patents relating to Photography ... 1 4 

Sutton’s Dry Process ... . 1 0 

- Positive Collodion Process. 1 10 

Printing Process ... 1 o 

Wall's Manual of Photography Coloring ... 4 4 

William’s (Fisk) Guide to Indian Photography ... 2 0 

Smith and Beck's Photographs of the Moon (a set 

of 12) ••• ••• ... ••• ... 13 4 


A Snpi-)ly of the following Goods has just been received :— 

Albums. 

Elegantly bound in morocco, tooled, lettered, florigated, 
and embossed, and fitted with best tinted and emboss¬ 
ed paper, measuring 11-4/8 by ^ inches; and | 

inches thick ... ... ” .. 12 8 

Ditto ditto, measuring Ilf by inches, and If inch 

thick ... * ... ... ... ig 0 

Ditto ditto, measuring l lf by 9i inches, and f inch 

.thick ... ... ... 14 0 

Ditto, Bu^ia leather, tooled and gilk and fitted with ♦ 
the best white drawing paper, measuring 11 f by 9f 
inches, and If indi ijhi^ , .*.30 0 : 

■ \!xx _ ^ JL ^ ^ ^ ^ A _ ^ V‘ *1 ‘ ^ 4 


Diito, morocco, tople 


;,> and fitted (, 



Ditfp 




• s « 
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Rs. Ab. 

Ditto, tooled, extra gilt, with ditto, measuring 9^ by 

inches, and inch thick ... .. 16 0 

Ditto, gilt, with ditto, measuring 9^ by 7^ inches, and 

1-2/8 inch thick ... ... 13 8 

Ditto, extra gilt, with ditto, measuring 94 by 7| inches, 

and 1-2/8 inch thick •*. ... '... 15 0 

Ditto, gilt with ditto, oblong, measuring 9^ by 7-2/8 

inches, and 1 inch thick ... ... . ... 21 8 

Ditto, extra gilt; embossed and lettered, measuring 
9-2/8 by 7i inches, and i inch thick ... ... 9 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, papec embossed,and florigated, measur¬ 
ing 111 by 9| inches, and If inch thick ... 26 0 

Ditto, gilt,' embossed, and lettered, ditto ditto, measuring 

111 by 9f inches, and | inch thick ... ... 12 0 

Ditto, extra, ditto ditto, measuring Hi by 9-2/8 inches, 

* and 14 inch thick ... ... ... 29 0 

Ditto, tooled, gilt, embossed, and lettered, and fitted 
with the best tinted paper, measuring 10J by 8-2/8 
inches, and inch thick ... ... ... 14 0 

Ditto, gilt and lettered, and fitted with ditto ditto 
ditto ^ ... ... ... 11 0 


. „ Carte-iie-yisice Albams. 

Handsomely bound in morocco, t(K)led, gilt, and fitted 
with tinted paper, for 20 oartes, measuring 6J by 
3-6/8th inches, arid 6/8th inch thick ... 

Ditto ditto, with two clasps, for 48 cartes, measuring 5^ 
by 3-6/8th inches, and 14 inch thick ... 

Ditto ditto, with one clasp, for 48 oartes, measuriiig 6} 
inches, and If inch thick 

Ditto ditto, with one embossed patient expanding clasp, 
for 48 <»rtes, measuring 0f by^ inches ...' 

Ditto ditto, with ohe emhossedi^olitspf for .30 oartes, 
6f' by. : inOhi^ 'imdIn^ thick t. 

6| by 5 
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Photographic Scrap Albums. 

Best finished, bound in morocco, tooled, gilt, embossed, 
and lettered, and fitted with best white paper, mea^ 
suring l0-2/8th by 8-2/8th inches, and inch thick 20 0 

Ditto ditto, measuring ll-6/8th by 9| inches, and If 

inch thick ... ... ... 18 0 

Ditto ditto, richly embossed, ditto ditto ... ... 26 0 

Ditto, gUt, lettered, and embossed, and fitted with ditto, 

measuring Ilf by 9-4/8th and l-2/8th inch thick ... 16 0 

Ditto, tooled, gilt, and embossed, measuring 111 by 
9-4/8th inches, and | inch thick ... ... 14 0 

Arms, Crests, and monogram Albums. 

Elegantly bound in morocco, tooled, gilt, and lettered, 
fitted with best white paper, and interleaved with 
tissue paper, measuring 7-6/8 by 6| inches, and 1 
inch thick ... ... ... ... 12 0 

Ditto, in roan, gilt and lettered, ditto ditto ... $ 0 

Ditto, in morocco, tooled, gilt, embossed, and lettered, 

ditto ditto *•* ... ... ... 16 0 

Postage Stamp Albums. 

Handsomely finished, bound in morocco, tooled, gilt, and 
lettered with two clasps, measuring 10| by inches, 
and 1-2/8 inch thick ... ... .. 10 0 

Ditto, half bound, tooled, lettered, marble edges, with 

one clasp, measuring ditto ... ... ... 8 8 

Writing Cases. 

Morocco Papeterie or Writing Case, tooled, gilt, and 
ink bottle, and fitted with stationery, measuring 12 
by 9'2/8 inches, and 3-6/8 inches deep, with lock and 
key ... i.. ... 52 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, measuring by 8| inches, and 3f 
inches deep, with ditto ... ••• 50 0 

Ditto, tooled and one ink bottle, measuring 10-2/8 by 7 

inches, and 1| frith ditto ... ... lO 0 

Eussisrleather ditto, todled, gilt, one inh bottle, fitted 
with stationery, measuring 10| by 7 inches, and 
imdies deep, with ditto ... ... 35 0 

3> 
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Morocco Papeterie, ditto ditto, measuring 10-2/8 by 7|, 
and 2 inches deep, with ditto ... ... 14 0 

Ditto ditto, tooled, gilt, and embossed, one ink bottle, 
fitted with stationery, measuring lOf by 7-2/8 inches, 
and 2| inches deep, with ditto ... ...38 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, ll-6/8th by 9-6/8th inches, and 3 in¬ 
ches deep, with ditto ... ... ... 42 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, and brass embossed, sunk handle, mea¬ 
suring lOJ by 8 inches, and 2J inches deep, with 

ditto ... ... ,,, ..I, 36 0 

Ditto ditto, and one ink bottle, measuring 10 by 8-6/8 
inches, and 2-6/8 inches deep, with ditto ... 15 0 

Russia-leather ditto, tooled, lettered, one ink bottle, 
measuring ditto ditto, with ditto ... ... 19 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, measuring 10-2/8th by 7i inches, and 
2| inches deep ... ... ... ... 15 o 

Morocco ditto, tooled, gilt, one ink bottle, fitted with 
stationery, measuring 11| by 8i inches, and 3-6/8 

inches deep, with ditto ... 4o 0 


Writing Case and Despatch Boxes. 


Morocco Writing Case and Despatch Box, tooled, gilt, 
brass bound, with one ink bottle, a blotting book, and 
brass sunk bundle, measuring lOJ by SJ inches, and 
4-2/8 inches deep, with lock and key ... ...26 0 

Russia-leather Writing Case and Despatch Box, tooled 
with two ink bottles, two porcelain tablets, and other 
fittings, and brass sunk handle, measuring 10^ by 9 
inches, and 5f inches deep, with ditto ... ... 60 0 

Morocco Writing Case and Despatch Box, tooled, gUt, 
brass bound, with one ink bottle, aud brass sunk em¬ 
bossed handle, measuring 11 by 8 J inches, and 4 in¬ 
ches deep, with ditto ... ... ... 32 0 

Ditto ditto, measuring 10-6/8 by 8} inches, and Sf in¬ 
ches deep, with <Jitt 0 ... ^ ...25 0 


ladies* Dmsling causes. 




Dadtf; e^^^ Eusriertaher Dressing . Case, btass 
i^und. jpatent nmhutiiigs, tholed, gilt, with 

measnrihg 10 by 7 Inches, and 54 inches 
“"1, with brass sunk handle and lock add key ... 100 0 
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Ditto ditto, DQeasuring 10 by 6 inches, and 4} inches 
deep, with ditto ... ... ... 90 0 

Ditto morocoo, brass bound, plated mounting, gilt, with 
fittings, complete, measuring 9-6/8th by 4)J inches, and 
3 inches deep, with brass sunk handle and lock and 
key... ... ... ... ... 60 0 

Ditto Russiarleather Dressing Case, brass bound, plated 
mountings, tooled, gilt, with fittings, complete, mea¬ 
suring 9| by inches, and 4-6/8 inches deep ... 80 0 


Elastic Bands. 

Perry’s patent webbing Elastic Band for portemonnaies, 
pocket-books, letters, memoranda, &c., each As, 3,4, and 0 5 

Paper Binder. 

Perry’ff Paper Binder, for holding together letters, in- 
Yoices, music, &c., per half gross. As. 12, Re. 1,1-2, 
and ... ... ... ... ] 4 

Aluminum Pencils. 


Aluminum Pencils, 2J inches in length ... ... 5 0 

Leads for the above, per case... ... ... 0 8 

Porcelain Slates. 

Leather-framed Porcelain Slates, with ivory top pencils 
and sponge, measuring 6 by 4| inches 2 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 6-6/Sth by 5^ inches 2 4 

Ditto ditto ditto, 8 1^ 6 inches 2 8 

Ditto ditto ditto, 8| by 6| inches 2 12 

Ditto ditto ditto, 10 by inches 3 4 

Ditto ditto ditto, 11 by 8^ inches 3 8 


Buckle's Gum-Water* 

Buckle’s superior chemically prepared Qum-Water, in 
I, I, and 2-oz. bottles, at As. 8^ Be. 1, and ... 2 0 

Ebony Bbui^ Bulers* 

MonelPfl best machlne-tunted $04neli 0reen Bbdh/ 

Round Rulers ••• #*• ; •«. '8 

Ditto ditto, 24 ditto ... ..•**. I 8 
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Ditto ditto, 18 ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto, 12 ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto, !) ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto, 6 ditto ditto .... 

Wewman’s Solid Sketch Books. 


Rs. A s. 

... 1 0 

... 0 10 
... 0 8 
... 0 6 


Solid Drawing Block, of double elephant, extra rough 
paper, measuring by 13^ inches half bound ... 17 0 
Ditto, of Creswick ditto, measuring 15 by 11 inches, 


ditto ... ... ... ... 12 0 

Ditto ditto, oblong, measuring 19-2/8 by 10>| inches, 

ditto ... ... ... ... 17 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, measuring 14J by 7 inches, ditto ... 10 o 
Ditto, double elephant, rough, measuring 11| by 9| 

inches, ditto .. ... ... ... 10 0 

Ditto ditto, measuring lOJ by 7f inches, ditto ..* 6 8 

Ditto ditto, rough, measuring I Of by 7| inches, ditto ... 8 8 

Ditto ditto, ditto measuring 10^ by 7^ inches, ditto ... 7 8 

Ditto ditto, measuring 9-6/8 by 6 inches, ditto ... 4 0 

Ditto ditto, measuring 7-2/8 by 5^ inches ditto ... 3 3 


Ditto ditto, tinted, measuring 10^ by 7| inches, ditto ... 4 8 

Solid drawing tinted, measuring 12-6/8 by 9| inches ditto 10 8 
Ditto ditto, rough, measuring 14^ by 10-6/8 inches ditto 11 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, measuring 16,by 10-6/8 inches ditto ... 12 0 
Ditto ditto, plain and tinted, measuring 5^ by 3J ditto 

... ... ... ... 2 8 


Newman’s Water«Colour Boxes. 

Engineer and Architect's Color Box, 18 cakes, with 
brushes, compass, i^ncils, ivory pencil rest, Indian 
_ ink, three palettes, in japanned tin case ... 36 0 

Ditto, twelve cakes, with ditto, one palette ditto ... 26 0 

Ditto ditto, with brushes, pencils, Indian ink, and a 

a mahogany box..., > ...^ ...20 0 

itto ditto <&feto .i.. 

^ B^^an ditto ditto dil^, B», 2,3, and . 


I fitted with stick 


• wo 
s*' 


0 10 
10 
... 1 4 

j 4' • 0 
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Ks. As. 


Flat Camel-Hair Blushes. 

Half-inch flat Camel Hair Brushes, mounted in tin 
' Three-fourth ditto ditto ditto ... 

One-inch ditto ditto 

One and a lialf inch ditto ditto 

One and three-fourth inch ditto ditto 

Two-inch ditto ditto 

Three-inch ditto ditto 

Four inch ditto ditto 

• • • • « • 

Chinese White. 

Newman’s prepared Chinese White, per bottle 

Ox Gall. 

Newman’s prepared liquid Ox Gall, per bottle. 

McGilp. 

Newman’s McGilp Water Color, per bottle 

Varnishes for Oil Paintinj^. 

Newman's superior Mastic Varnish, per bottle. 

Newman's ditto, Copal ditto, per ditto . 

Gold and Silver Shells. 

Gold Shells, for illuminating, each 

Silver ditto, per ditto ditto ... ... 

Tiles for Hixins: Colors. 

China-ware Slant Tiles, for mixing Colors, measuring 9 
by 8| inches, with 3 sqmtes 
Hitto ditto ditto, with 6 ditto ... ... 

Ditto, square ditto ditto, measuring 8 by 7 inches, with 
l3 ditto *.« ... **. 

Ditto ditto, meaauring 9 by fl ditto, with ,T2 ditto 
Ditto ditto, measuring 7| by ^ ditto, with 12 ditto ..i. 
Ditto ditto, measuring by '4, W;Hli ditto, and 6 WeltlY 
Ditto ditto, measnriog A by. ^ with 4;dii^o... < >♦«; 

Ditto ditto, measuring 4 by with 3 ditto , , 

Ditto ditto, measuring 7 witoi 4 ditto' *' " 


0 8 
0 10 
0 12 
1 0 

1 4 
1 6 

2 0 
2 12 


1 0 


1 0 


2 0 


1 8 
1 0 


0 12 
0 6 


1 4 

1 4 

2 8 
2 a 
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Palette Knives. 

Artist's Palette Knives, Ra. 1-4 and 


Ks. As. 


• • • 


1 8 


Hey Boxes. 

Morocco Key Boxes, Btted with 12 hooks for keys, with 
Brahma's patent lock and key, measuring 8 by 4-6/8th 
inches, and 4^ inches deep ... .** ... 30 0 

Ditto, with tray and Brahma’s patent lock and key, meat 

suring6| by 4-2/8th inches, and 4 inches deep ... 18 0 
Ditto tooled, gilt, with Brahma's patent lock and key and 
key and brass sunk handle, measuring 7 by 4|, and 4^ 
inches deep ••• ••• ••• 24 0 


Bate Indicators. 

Date Cards, in Japanned Tin Cases, 4-6/8 inches length, 

height 6^ ... *.* ... ... 2 8 

Ditto ditto, 4-6/8 inches ditto, height 5^ ... ... 2 4 

Ditto ditto, 44 inches, height 6... ... ...20 

«r 

Stamp Boxes* 

Walnut-wood Stamp Boxes, with 6 partitions, measuring 
7-2/8th by 4 2/8th inches, and l-O/Sth inch deep ... 2 8 

DHtp ditto ditto, with lock and key ... ...3 0 

The Cne Cement. 


^ey’s Cue Cement for repairing Billiard Cues and Bil- 
liwd-Wa*e of every description, also for mending Pipes, 

I; ^|iWalkiiig Sticks, Gun Stocks, &c., and for all Leather,. 

Stone, China, and Glass-ware 

v: ;■ iM^er TraTdUng 


1 4 


Bags*' ;mei 








Inches, 

... 13 a 






tnadW & best 'ste^ 




2 Q 
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Kb. As. 

netallie Ifeinoraiidaiii Books. 

Penny’s patent, clasped, metallic Pocket Memorandum 
Books, with pencils attached, No. 2, measuring 4| 
by 2-6/8 inches, bound in roan J s 


Ditto ditto. No. 3, measuring 44 by 3 inch 

1 

10 

Ditto ditto, „ 

4, 

ditto 

4f by 3 ditto... 

1 

12 

Ditto ditto, „ 

5, 

ditto 

6 by 34 ditto 

2 

0 

Ditto ditto, „ 

6, 

ditto 

54 by 3-2/8 ditto 

2 

4 

Ditto ditto, „ 

7, 

ditto 

6| by 34 ditto 

2 

8 

Ditto ditto, „ 

8, 

ditto 

6| by sf ditto 

2 

12 


Metallic Wallets. 


Penny’s Metallic Wallets, with Memorandum Books, two 
pockets, and elastic fastenings, No. 1451, measuring 
6 by 4 inches, bound in roan ... ... i 12 

Ditto ditto. Nos. 350 and 650, measuring 4^ by 2^ inches 2 0 
Ditto ditto, No. 451, measuring 5 by 3 inches ... 2 4 

Ditto ditto. No. 5514, ditto 5^^ by 3| inches ... 2 6 

Ditto ditto, with extra pockets, thick, &c.. No. 750, mea¬ 
suring 44 by. 2-6/8 inches ... ... ... 2 10 

Ditto ditto, No. 851, measuring 5 by 3 inches ... 2 12 

Ditto ditto, with memo, book. No. 3c2, measuring 5^ 

by 34 inches ... ... ... 2 12 

Ditto ditto, with extra pockets, &c., No. 4514, measuring 
54 by 3 inches ... ... ... ... 2 12 

Ditto ditto. No. 751 J, measuring 64 by 34^ inches ... 3 0 

Ditto ditto, No. 852, measuring 6 by 34 inches ... 3 2 

Ink and Pencil Eraser. 


Faber’s Ink and Pencil Eraser, in cakes, at 0-6 each, or 

per box containing one dozen cakes ... ...,3 0 

Barking Ink. 

Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink, per phial ... 1 Of 

Barber’s Crimson ditto, per ditto «. ^ ! , 

Postage scales or .' I 

Greave’s Portable 

Postage, in morocco.#4 f 
Mordan’s I 4 inch square 'patent leath^^oe^e^;'%^^^ 


... 1 0 

"f." 
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Inkstands, well adapted for ^yelling 

• « • 

« a • 

3 

l 

Ditto, 

If 

ditto 

• ditto 

ditto 

• •• 

• »• 

3 

14 

Ditto, 

2 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

<« « • 

e • f 

4 

8 

Ditto, 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

• s 


4 

L2 

Ditto, 

24 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

• * • 

• • s 

5 

4 

Ditto, 

3 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

« • • 


8 

0 

De la Rue’s, 

U 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

• • • 

• a • 

2 

8 

Ditto, 

H 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

* • ■ 

• • • 

3 

0 

Ditto, 

n 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

• • • 

» a • 

3 

12 

Ditto, 

2f 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

• • • 

a • a 

4 

8 

Ditto, 

84 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


a a a 

7 

8 


Glass Inkstands. 

Sq|Uare solid cut-glass, 2^ inches square, 44 inches 

high ... ... ... ••• ^ ^ 

Ditto ditto, 2:4 ditto, 3f ditto ••• ••• . “• ^ 12 

Ditto ditto, mounted on brass, 24 inches square, 3^ inches 

high ... ... ••• 5 8 

Ditto ditto, 2J inches square, 3| inches high, ... 5 0 

iiUmp or Moulded Glass Inkstand, 8 inches in dia¬ 
meter, 4 inches high, mounted on brass ^ ..4 0 

Dittu ditto, 3 inches in ditto, 34 ditto, mounted in ditto, 

with glass stand, 3 inches square .. ... 4 8 

, Ditto ditto, inches ditto, 4 inches high ditto ... 5 0 

Ditto ditto, hexagonal ditto, 4 itches high, mounted on 
ditto ... ... ... -■ 4 0 

Ditto ditto, circular fluted ditto, 4 inches in diameter, 

ij^6/8th inches high, mounted in ditto ... ... 3 8 

ditto, ^ diameter, 4 inches high, on a 

^I^s stand, 5-6^8 inches in diameter ^ ... 5 0 

8 0 
8 0 
6 0 
4 0 


8 0 


^Ip cut*gia8s circular iiiKstaua, 4; incnes in aiameter, 

! A 4iliii*^i6hos high, on a square glass stand, 4| inches square, 

. on braes, with air-tight glass top 

ditto, S inches''in "diameter, 4} inches 


l&uMln 





2 inches 




ir^es high, with 
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Spirit Lamps. 

Glass Spirit Lamps, of sizes ... 

Water Gauge Cocks. 

Five-eighth inch Gauge, per set of two 

Damping Brashes. 

Flat 3|-inch Camel-hair Damping Brashes, for Copy- 

mg-pi‘6bses ... ... ... ... 

Solid Ink Leads. 

Mordan’s Compressed VS and W Ink, to be used as 
]eud^> for Mordan’s patent pencils, per box containing 
1 dozen •. ••• ... ... 

Draper’s lir-tijiht Inkstands. 

Well adapted for office use, as the ink may be kept for 
any length of time in as good a condition as in a coiked 
bottle ••• •• ... 

Card Cases. 

lentlemen's Kussia-leather Card Cases, with rounded 
comers 

^adiob ditto ditto 

Ditto, flexible or limp*ditto 

Ceiitlemcn’s ditto ditto ... 

Blotting Paper. 

Sheldoi/s best Blue, Buff, and White demy, thick, 201b., 
flat Blotting Paper, Rs. 1-J2 per quire, or per ream ... 

Ditto, Pink ditto, 26lb. ditto, Rs. 1-8 per quire, or per ream 

Ivory Key Labels. 

Best Polished Ivory Key Labels, witk steel rings, per 
dozen ••• *•* 

Tassels for Ball Progrinnifl^a^.^ 

White Silk Tassels, for Bid! ]Jrogr«j#i{ne^ per 


• • • 

a • • 

II ••• 

eve 


eee 

• • • 

eee 


■ ee 

eea 

eee 






Best Clarified Sim flWK 

Cdt Iknirii* 

Superfine Italimi Cut Hi fitncy lieiNM# ol i 


Rs. As. 
1 12 

24 0 

2 0 

0 a 


6 8 

1 4 

1 a 

2 0 
1 4 


30 0 
24 0 


1 0 
1 a 
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Albums. 


Bound in roan, gilt, with tinted paper, measuring 9^ by 
7| by 1 engraved Alburn 
Ditto ditto, 12 by 9^ byl| ditto 

Scrap Books. 

Bound in roan, gilt, measuring 8 by 6} by H ii^ch, e i- 
graved Scrap Book 

Ditto ditto, 0’ by 7i by ditto .. 

Ditto ditto, 12 by 9| by 1 ditfb 

Ditto, embossed ditto, 91 by 71 by ditto 

Ditto ditto, 15 by Ig byl^ ditto 


n 

16 


w 

.) 

6 

8 

9 

15 


Courier Bag^t. 

Best roan Courier Bags, measuring 8^ by 8 
with lock and key ... .. •• 

Ditto ditto, 0 by 8^ ditto 
Ditto ditto, 9^ by 81 ditto 
Ditto ditto, 101 by 91 ditto 
Ditto ditto, ]l| by 10 ditto 
Ditto ditto, 12 by 10^ ditto 


inch os, 

.. 11 
.. 12 
.. 13 
.. 14 
.. 15 


Carpet Bags. 

Brussels Carpet Bags, measuring 19^ by 12 inches, with 

luck and key ... .... ... ... 7 8 

Ditto ditto, 20 by Hi ditto 
Ditto ditto, 21 by 16i ditto 

Ditto ditto, 26 by 15 ditto ... ... ... 9 0 

Leather TraTelliiig Bags. 

Cow-hide Travelling Bag, 18 by 10 inches, with lock and 

key ... .. ... ... 14 0 

Ditto ditto, 19| by 12 J ditto ... .. ... 16 0 

Ditto ditto, 2{)\ by 3 3 ditto ... ... ... 16 0 

Ditto ditto, 20i by 12, with extra pocketsi 8cc. ... 18 0 

’ Ditto ditfco> 18 by M/B ditto, expanding, with ditto ... 20 0 
Morocco ditto, 17 % with ditto ... ... 30 0 


IVote Unfiplopes. 

Bo k Rue's extra thick, ^burnished, Alberti size, 6 by 4 
ilttches, Cream-laid Vellum Kote Poper, per d-quiie 
packet .. ... «* •«. 

ISnvelopea to match the above, mt hundred 


• •• 


2 4 
1 4 
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Steel Pens. 

GUlott's Magnum Bouum, middle and broad'points, No. 

■ 263, Steel Pens, per box of one dozen ... J 4 

Ditto’s School Pens, bioad points, No. 353, per box of a 

gloss ... ... .. ... 3 0 

Ditto’s Public Pons, Nos. 292 and 293, per dozen ... 3 0 

Ditto’s Principality Pens, Nos. 2, 3, aiul 4, pei dozen ... 3 8 

Ditto’s Lithogtaphic Pons, on cards of one dozen ... 1 8 

Ditto’s Mapping Pens ditto dittij^ ... ... 1 8 

Michell’s C. J. and R. Steel Pens, per box of one gross 1 8 

Ditto’h L Magnum Bonum ditto, per ditto ... 3 8 

Hughes’Rebel voir Steel Fens, per ditto ... ... 1 8 

Ebouy Bound Bulers. 

Best machine-turned, 12-inch, black Ebony Round Rulers 0 10 
Ditto* 15-iiich light ditto ... ... 0 12 

Ditto 18-iiich black ditto ... ... 1 0 


Bed and Black Seal ins:-Wa\. 

Hyd's best Red and Black Sealing Wax, made express¬ 
ly for tropical climates, As. 6 per stick, or per box 
containing 16 sticks, lib. ... ... ... 4 0 

Razors. 

Plantagenet Guard Razors, per pair ... ...6 0 

A supply of the following goods has just been received :— 

Deed Boxes. 


Japanned extra thick Tin Deed Boxes, inside painted 
white, having handles at sides, and fitted with M ordan’s 
patent 7 -guard detector locks and duplicate keys— 
Measuring by 10 - 2/8 by 8 - 2/8 inches ... 

Ditto 16 by 11 - 2/8 by 9 | ditto 
Ditto 18| by 12 t by 10-6/8 ditto 
Ditto 20 by 14 by 32 ditto ... 


23 0 
26 0 
30 0 
35 0 


Stationery CalbMH 

Oak Cabinets, measuring bjf! 8 by 11, and 16 by 
8^ by 14 inches, with wtnpartments for two ink bot¬ 
tles, waters, peu8| anu penholders, date card, sliding 
secret drawer for private papers, and Porcelain slate, 
fitted with lids, which serve to ^ keep the contents in 
their proper places, Hs. 33, 60,.and .«. $$ 0 
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Rs. As. 

Walnut-wood ditto ditto ditto, Rs. 85,63, and ... 60 0 

RuBsia-leather Wallets. 


Smith’s Patent Ruasin-leather Wallets, with gilt metal 
corners, fitted with memorandum book, pockets, &c., 
well adapted for brokers ... ... ... 12 0 

Paper Weights. 

Bronze Paper Weights, of sizes, Rs. 1, 1-4, 1-8, 1-12, 

and ... ••. ... ... 2 0 

Peu Rests. 

Bronze Pen Rests ... ... ... 0 ® 

Travelling Bags. 


Leather Travelling Bags, 12 and 14 inches long, Rs. 13-8 

and... ... ...ip ... ... 

Drawing Pins. 

Per dozen ... ••• ••• 


Blotting Pads. 

t 

Solid Blotting Pads, 16| by 10^ inches, of red and 
whire paper 

Ditto, 12| by 8J ditto ditto ... 

Ditto, Iti^ by 8| ditto ditto ... ... 

Ditto, by 5| ditto ditto 

Frame ditto, 20^ by 18 ditto, of buff, blue, and white 


paper 


• •• ••• •'a* 

Mnsio Pa]^. 


Sjbel^n*%feest,|oyal^qttarto size, 12 Paper, 



‘Mi 

1)4 Cr^|in*jLaid, oeiavo, S| 6-2/8 Ovtr- 

, . !^ote,P$^r, per 


15 8 

1 0 

2 0 
1 8 
1 6 
1 0 

3 8 

1 8 

1 8 




tee 


1 8 
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Envelopes, 54 by 3 inches, to match the above, per 100, 
in packets of 25 ... ... ... 1 12 

. JDe la Rue^s Royal Treasury, octavo, 8| by 5 inches, 
burnished, double thick, hand-made, Cream-laid Note 
Paper, per 5-quire packet ... ... ... 4 8 

Envelopes, 5-2/8 by 8 inches, to match the above, per 

100, in packets of 25 .. ... ... 3 0 

Be la Rue’s Cream-laid, octavo, 7-2/8 by 4^ inches, 

middle black border Note Paper, per 5-quire packet... 2 12 
Envelopes, 4-6/8 by 2| inches, to match the above, 
per 100, in packets ol 25 ... ... ... 2 8 

De la Rue’s Cream-laid, Albert-size, 6-2/8 by 4 inches, 
middle black border Note Paper, per5-qtiire packet ..2 4 
Envelopes, 4| by 2| inches, to match the above, per 100, 

in packets of 25 ... ... ... 2 0 

Be la Hue’s Cream-laid, octavo, 7-2/8 by 4i inches, 

broad black harder Note Paper, per 5-quire packet ... 2 12 

Envelopes, 4-6/8 by 2f inches, to match the above, per 

100, in packets of 25 ... ... ... 2 8 

Be al Rue’s Cream-laid, Albert size, 7-2/8 by 4^ inches, 

broad black border Note Paper, per 5-quire packet ... 2 4 
Envelopes, 44 by 2|, to match the above, per 100, in 
packets of 25 ... ... ... ... 2 0 


Yisiting: Cafds. 

De la Rue’s Ladies’ Ivory Visiting Cards,* per packet 


of 50 ... ... ... 1 4 

Dittos Gentlemen’s ditto, per ditto ... ...10 

Ditto’s Ladies’ broad and middle black bolder ditto, 
per ditto ... ^ ... ... .. 1 8 

Ditto’s Ladies’ small size ditto ditto, per ditto ... 1 8 

Ditto’s Gentlemen’s ditto ditto, per ditto ... ... 1 4 


Biwzine OiUm. 
A Fluid for removing stains 


cloths, &a, and for-deanil^f^ll^l 


fvia^" i>br hotlle ... 1 8 


Or PenW’s Fluid for oiiaAkg a&d polishing 

per ‘ ... .a.^ ***1. 
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navy’s Diamond Cement. 

An invaluable Preparation for joining broken China, Glass, 
Earthen-ware, Wood, &c., with strength and neatness, 
per bottle ... ••• ••• ••• 1 

Pen Trays. 

Wooden, painted black, 10| by 11 inches, and 11-2/8 by 

3^ inches, Rs. 1-8 and .. ... ... 2 8 

Picture Cord. 

Best Picture Cord, in Green, Scarlet, and Orange colors, 

at 12 yards, per... ... ... ... 1 0 

Erasers. 

Wingfield Rowboiham and Co."s best steel ebony-handle 

Erasers, at Rs. 1, 1-4, and ... ... ...10 

Ditto ditto. Ivory handle, at Rs. 1-12, 2-4, and ... 2 8 

Scissors. 


Wingfield Rowbotham and Co.’s Scissors, sizes 6|, 6|, 
and 54 inches, at Rs. 1-8, 1-4, and ... ... 1 0 

Penknives. 

( 

Wingfield Rowbotham and Co.’s double-blade Pen¬ 
knives, with buck-horn handle, electnim-mounted, Rs. 

2-8 and ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Ditto’s ditto, 3 ditto, with ditto ditto ... ... 3 4 

Ditto’s ditto, 3 ditto, with buck-horn handle ... 2 12 

Ditto’s ditto, 4 ditto, with ditto, electrum-mounted ... 3 12 

Set of Apparatus nf Experiments with the Gases. 

German Hard Glass Flask, with safety funnel and leading 

preparation of Hfdrogei^ Carbonic Acid, 

Q^rman tube, for the pre- 

..paration of 


t^urned Wt>od Flask or Tdbe 




; Sheet Iron Retort, for Oxygen. 

: Japanned Tin Paeuniatic Trough, to contain 4 gallons of 
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Metal Spirit Lamp, with double current, and ring to support 
the flask. 

(his Receiver, capacity one pint, fitted with Brass Cap, Stop¬ 
cock, Bladder and Ferrule, and Brass Jet for Burning Hydro¬ 
gen. 

One extra Bladder and Ferrule. 

Stoppered (jas Receivers, of one-quart capacity. 

Porcelain Trays, for removing Gas Receiver.^ and Pneumatic 
Trough, when filled. 

Ground Glass Plate Covers, for Gas Receivers. 

Deflagrating Jar, one-pint capacity, with ground edge. Brass 
Cap and Spoon, for Phosphorus, Sulphur, &c., and Taper 
Holder. 

Two extra Deflagrating Jars. 

Wonlfle’s Bottle, with tubes arranged for purifying Gases. 

Strong Glass Tube, for exploding the mixture of Hydrogen 
and Oxygen. 

Iron Wire Gauze, for Davy’s Experiment. 

Two Goldbeaters’ Skin Balloons, for Hydrogen. 

Mouth-piece, for inhaling Laughing Gas from a Bladder or 
Gas-Bag. 

Price Rs 45. 


Writing Ink. 

• 

Parkins and Gatta’s Post Office Ink, in quarts, per bottle 
Rs. 1-2, or per dozen 

Ditto’s ditto, in pints, per ditto Rs. 1, or per dozen 
Ditto’s ditto, in half pints, per ditto As. 8, or per 
dozen «•« .*• ... .»• 

Morrell’s Registration Ink, in quarts, per bottle Rs. 1-12, 
or per dozen 

Ditto’s ditto, in pints, per ditto Re. 1, or per dozen 
Dittys ditto, in half pints, per ditto 0-12, or per dozen 
Ditto’s ditto, in quarter pints, per ditto 0-8, or per dozen 
Arnold’s Red Ink, in quarts, per bottle Eli per 

dozen . , 


Rs. As. 


Ditto’s ditto, in pints, p; 


er l^r dozen 


Ditto’s ditto, in half di;fi;o0-I2, or per dozen,,. 

Ditto’s ditto, in quarter pints, per ditto 0-0, or per dozen 
Stephen's Blue-Black Writing Fluid* in quarts, per bot¬ 
tle 2-8, ot per dozen ... 


15 

7 


0 

8 


3 12 


15 

7 

5 


0 

8 

0 


3 12 


15 

2 

7 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 




25 0 
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Stephen's ditto, in pints, per ditto 1-12, or per dozen ... 15 0 

Ditto's ditto, in half pints, per ditto 0-12, or per dozen... 7 0 

Mordan's Abioticoon, or Gold Pen Ink, in imperial 

pints, per bottle 1-8, or per dozen ... ... 13 0 

Ditto's ditto, in half pints, per bottle 1-0, or per 
dozen ... ... ... ... 8 0 

Blackwood's Copying Ink, in quarts, per bottle 2-12, or 

per dozen ... ... ... ... 27 0 

Ditto’s ditto, in pints, per ditto 1-12, or per dozen ... 15 0 

Ditto's ditto, in half pints, per ditto 1-0, or per dozen ... 8 0 
Ditto's Black Steel Pen Ink, in quarts, per bottle at 2-8, 

or per dozen ... ... ... ... 25 0 

Ditto’s ditto, in pints, per bottle at 1-4, or per dozen ... 10 0 

Ditto’s ditto, in half pints, per bottle at 0-10, or per 

dozen .* ... ... ...58 


Ditto's Maiive Ink, in Victoria glass, one-eighth pint bot¬ 
tles, at 0-10 per bottle, or per dozen ... ... 5 

Ditto’s ditto, in quarter pint bottles, at 1-4 per bottle, 
or per dozen ... ... .. 11 

Ditto’s Magenta, in one-eighth pint bottles, at 0-10 per 
bottle, or per dozen ... ... ... 5 

Ditto's ditto, in quarter pint bottles,at 1-4 per bottle, or 
per dozen ... ... ... ... 11 

Ditto Violet, in one-eighth pint bottles, at 0-10 per bottle, 
or per dozen ... . . ... ... 5 

Ditto's ditto, in quarter-pint, at 1-4 per bottle, or per dozen 11 
Ditto's Torquoise Blue Ink, in half pint bottles, at 0-10 


per bottle, or per dozen 

Ditto's ditto, in quarter pint bottles at 1-4 per bottle, or 
per dozen ... • ... ... ... 11 

Ditto's Robian Ink, in one-eightb pint bottles, at 0-10 per 
bottle, or per dozen ... ... ... 5 

Dittoes ditto, in quarter pint bottles at 1 -4, or per dozen 11 
Stephen's UBcbangeable Ligh(-Blue Ink, in h^f j>ints, at 

;..i ’ ... 3 


Bronze HaBd|>atterD Better Clip , >; 

:l>itto Boit'e head ditto ditto ....» 


8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

s 

8 


Duck's bead ditto ditto 
l)i1^ Wild Duck's ditto ditto ditto 




3 S 
3 8 


f # • 
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Ditto Hawk head ditto ditto ... ...4 0 

Ditto Hand ditto ditto, 1, 1-2, 2, 2-k and ... ... 2 8 

Ditto Fancy ditto ditto, I, 1-4, 1-8, 1-12, and ... 2 8 

DittoQuaito Letter Clips ... ... ... 1 4 

Pen Raeks. 

Bionml Pen Back, stas? head pattern ... • ...4 0 

Ditto double lacquered Pen Rack ... ... 3 tS 

Biass double Pen Rack, with pen brush ... ... 2 0 

Double metal Racks, 1-4 and ... ... 2 0 

Ikermoineters. 

Negretti and Zambar’a 7-inch Boxwood Scale Tlicrmo- 
lueteis, 2-8, 3, and ... ... 3 8 

Copying Books. 

Lctlcr-pie.ss Copying Books, octavo, 9 by 6 inches, con¬ 
taining 250 pages, half bound, with index, lettered, 6cc. 2 8 

Ditto ditto, ([uario, 11 by 9 inches, containing 500 pages, 

ball bouud, with index, lettered, &c., 3-8 and ... 4 0 

Lnud^s Pencil Cases. 

I 

Lund’s ivory, silver-mounted, patent spring slide, ever 

pointed, with external screw, L load Pencil Case ... 8 8 

Ditto ditto S lead ditto ... ... ... 3 8 

Ditto cedar-wood, ivory top and point, elcctrum slide, 

C lead ditto ... ^ ... ... ... 1 $ 

Ditto ditto, ivory top, ditto ditto ... ...10 

Ditto plain cedar, brass slide ditto ditto ... ... 0 8 

Ditto L leads for the above, per box of 1 dozen ... 1 12 

Ditto S ditto ditto ditto ditto ... ... ..18 

Ditto C ditto ditto ditto ... ... 0 J2 

Game of 8teeple»€liise* 

Mahogany Board, of l4, 20, and 30 0 

Race Game. 

Mahogany Board, &c., of sizes, 25, 40, and ... 70 0 

F 
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SMOKING KEQUISITES. 

Pipes. 

Picked Meerschaum, carved head. Billiard Pipes, with 
amber mouth-piece, in leather-covered cases, iis. 16 
and .«• •*. ... ...ISO 

Ditto ditto, straight stem ditto, 10, IS, and ... 20 0 

Ditto ditto, bent ditto ditto, 6, 10, 11, 12, 15, 10, and ... 17 0 

Ditto ditto, beige ditto, 6 and ... ... ... 14 0 

Ditto horse head pattern ditto ... ... 15 0 

Ditto claw ditto ditto ... ... ... 20 0 

Ditto fancy carved ditto ditto, 15 and ... ... 1(> 0 

Ditto, Victoria pattern ditto ditto ... ... 10 0 

Ditto ditto, hamboo pattern stem ditto ... ... 18 0 

Briar-root Pipes, with plated cover and bone stem ... 1 1 

Ditto, large, with plated cover and horn stem ... 2 8 

Ditto, with amber mouth-piece, in leather-covered case ... 2 0 

Warron^s Health Pipe, with bone and cherry stem, 1, 1-4, 

and ... ... ... ... 18 

Best Clay Cutty Pipes, straight and curved, per dozen ... 1 8 

Smoker’s Companion, containing a Meerschaum Pipe 

and a Cigar-holder, in a leather-covered case ... 10 0 

Cigar-holders. 

Carved Meerschaum Cigar-holders, with large amber 
iriouth-piece, in leather-covered cases, at Bs. 2-8, 3-8, 

3-12, 4, 5, 5-8, and ... ... 6 0 


Pipe Stems. 

Cherry-wood Pipe Stems, measuring 4|, 6J, 8i, and 
11 inches, at As. 6,8, 12, and ... ... 1 0 

Tobacco Pooches. 


The Pripfje of Wales" India-rubber Self-closing Tobacco 


PoueheSj'l 

Best 


arge sizes, at 1 dnd i 

lined i^ith dlick India- 


niilkbsbr’' 

Smohier^s Prieod. 


Com|Mrismg a Knife, Steel Cigar-holder, and a Bicker, 
: with Mother-o’-Pearl and Toirtoise-shell handies, fold¬ 
ing into inches 


1 8 
4 0 

2 12 
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Of sizes 


Tobacco Stoppers. 

• • • ■ • • 


Rs. As. 

... 1 0 


Pipe Cleaners. 

Wire Brush Pipe Cleaners ... t.. 0 3 

Pipe Pln^s. 

Or Filters of sizes, As. 2 each, or per dozen ... 1 0 

Cigarette Papers. 

Per roll, As. 3, or per dozen rolls ... ... 1 12 

Cij^ar Cases. 

Pig-skin Cigar Cases, measuring 5^ by 2^ and 5\ by 2 

inches ... . ... ... 2 8 

Sansage Macliine. 

Hale’s Sausage and Mincing Machine, small and large 

sizes, 20 and ... ... ... 49 0 
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Art. I.—HINDOO EEMALE CKLEBllITIES. 


n AVINO j^lanocd, in a former paper, at the records left us 
oi' tlm celebrated women of the niytljulojafical period of 
Hindoo lii^tory, wo now pass from the a^e of fiction to that, of 
trill,li. Our canvas shall now be filled with .skclches (hat be¬ 
long to positive, leg'llimato hisiory. True lliat the heroines of 
Valmilii and Vyas were no niyllis, or ideal beings ; but r«»und 
them the bard has thrown amass of fi<*tion, wbicdi has destroy¬ 
ed the authenticity of their history, and obscured their fame. 
N^o such injdhical detaibs disfigure the account of the life of ’ 
i^cnijogata as disfigure the story of her predecessors, Sita and 
8ucontola. Biinjogata has also found a poet to immortali&se her 
name in imperishable verse, lint unlike the liamayaiia, the 
IMahabhar.'it, and the Bbugbut, which “ are to the Hindoo .alt 
that the library, the newspaper, and the Bible are to the Eu¬ 
ropean,” the Pirthiviraj Chohan Rasa is little known to the 
Hindoo world. Its author, Chand, is the last great heroic bard 
of India. He has transmitted to us an account of the life of 
Ihrlhiviraj—the Pirthiiay of the Mahoinedan historians, a«#** 
the last Hindoo prince of Delhi. Nothing ought to be or 
greater interest to Hindoo readers than the history of the last 
Hindoo sovereign in India. It is h%h tipje that the work of 
Ohand should be translated and; placed m iJihe hande of aU 
his countrymen. . \ ’ 

The Pirthivir^' Ohohan Rasa'' is divided into many hk<in(kt 
or books, out of which the KnnoitJ Khnnd contains the history 
of Banjogata. To the English reader, this portion of the work 
has become accessible through the tiunslation which Colonel Tod 
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published in the London Asiatic Journal for 1839. The princess 
feinjoj^afa was the daughter of Jychand, lhe%.8t Hindoo Rajah 
of fCanouj. In the language of the ]ioet, she wua the incarnation 
of Sri, or the Psyche ot her ooaiitry. But Sanjogata was- 
not only rcraarltablc for her personal charms, but exhibited 
the most perfect model of female character in her day. 

Jychand represented the Rajpoots called Rahtores. Pir- 
thiraj represonted the Rajpoots called Chohans. The Rah- 
lores anti Chohans were 1 implacable foes, like the Mon¬ 
tagues anci Capulets of Shakcsi)oarc. Jn the Jicight ofliis 
power, PirtUiraj celebrated the Aswamedha, and Jychand felt 
himself eclipsed by his antagonist. To sootlic his own va¬ 
nity, he undertook the celebration of the Rajshui, a cere¬ 
mony now for the last time performed by a Hindoo mon- 
arcli. The bard describes tho splendour of the hall of sacri¬ 
fice, in whicJi were assembled all tho crowned hc^ads of India, cx- 
copring Pirthirnj of Delhi and Samar.si of Mewar. These princes 
refused to sanction the audacious proceedings of their rival by 
their presonco.; but as the porforiiianco of tho Rajshui rcquinul 
the oflices to be filled by royal personages, Jychand made tlieir 
ertigies in gold, and exposed thorn to derision by sossiguing to 
Pirthiraj the post of porter, and that of scullion to Samarsi. 'Hie 
pompous ceremo..,/, it was agreed, should be concluded by the 
nuptials of Sanjogata. Accordingly, that princess wasted through 
the ranks of the princes of Himl to select her lord. But sIk; had 
heard of tho many exploits of Pirthiraj, and adored that hei-o 
ill her heart. “ She loved him Air tho danger.s ho had passed.” 
Instead, thorelore, of fixing her choice upon any of the assembled 
princes, and in spite of tho dangers her conduct might provoki', 
she threw the bnrfnala, or marriage garland, over the neck of 
the effigy of Pirthiraj, which her father had scornfully placed 
as porter at the gate, and signified her wish to become f.ho bride 
of that sworn foe. " Here,” as Tod has remarked, “ was incense 
to fame, and incentive to gallantry,” Pirthiraj at once resolved 
upon bearing away the fair one of Kanonj fron^ her father’s halls. 
He executed his purpose, and, with the of the warriors of 
Delhi oarideH off tlm prices in open day/from her father’s 
court, TheVhrivas ;a runping-fight for five days all 

the way to Delhi; biii he k^ept his and gained immortal 
renown. ' ' ' ' 

il^he date of this forcible abduction is supposed by General 
CutniingbQm to be the year H75 a. p. ; but we think the event 
must have occurred some fifteen years later. No sooner did 
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PlrtLiraj arrive with Sanjog'ata at Delhi, tlian he abandoned 
himself’ to her ijyiflucnce. Tlie seductive charms of the fair 
enslaver lulled the monarch into a neglect of every princely 
duty. More than a year was thus passed in inactivity ; but 
* no st'Oiier did the Islamite rc-appear at the head of a fresh 
army to invade India, than the enchantross at once assumed the 
character of a heroine. 8he roused her lord from liis trance of 
pleasure, and, exchanging the softer for the sterner passions, con¬ 
jured him to arm for battle, and, if needs be. to perish in the 
cause of his country’s independence. “To die well,” she said, 
“is to live for ever. Think iiot of self, but of immorlality. Let 
your sword divide your foe, and I muU be your ardhanga (half 
body, or other half) licTeaftcr.” 

The Islamite was Mahomed Ghori. lie had been defeated at 
Tiloiiri, but in two j^ears ho appeared again vrith a fresh army, 
and encamped on the banks of the Cagger. The Eajali of Dellii 
—the outwork and bulwark of Hindoo sovereignty—shook off 
Ills indolence and uxorionsness. lie was roused to enthusiasm 
by the persuasion of fair lips. Having lost tlie sinews” (best 
chivalry) of Delhi in carrying off Sanjogata, he (ft!aemblcd other 
warriors and chieftains. The prince of Mewar, his brother- 
in-law, was invited to aid liim. Gouncils of war were held to 
deliberate on the best mode of opposing the enemy. The army 
having assembled and being ready to march, the fair Sanjogata 
armed her lord for the encounter. It was a custom for the Hindoo 
warrior to take leave of his female relatives before going out 
to battle. The mother, the sister, the wife, and the daughter, 
then bade the hero perish on the field rather than run away and 
subject them to the derision of the people. But, “ in vain San¬ 
jogata sought the rings of his corslet; her eyes were fixed 
on the face of her lord. The sound of the drum reached the ear 
of the Chohan; it was as a dcath-knell on that of Sanjoga- 
ta.” Her mind was tilled with evil forebodings ; and as Pir- 
thiraj left her tp lead DelhPs heroes through the Ranjit 
gate to the fatal battle, her heart sank, and she exclaimed, 
“I shall never more see him in.Yoginipoor (Delhi), but,in 
the region of Sworga.” Her prediction turned out to be true, 
for “ victory perched on the lance of the Moslem.” The .Hin- 
doo*army was routed, and Pirthiraj was made captive and 
slain. Faithful to her vow, his beloved spouse, bis idolized 
Sanjogata, hearing of the issue to her lord, 'mounted the funeral 
pyre to join him in heaven. She had sustained herself only with 
water from the day that Pirthiraj had left her. There is a 
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separates chapter in Ohuiid wliieli describes the penance to whieli 
f-he subjccicfl horseli'. Her suitccitnn appears to he the first au- 
tin-niic instance that is on record in Hindoo writing’s. The, tra¬ 
veller who l)eu(ls his steps to ohl Delhi yet sees many a vestige _ 
other times. The walls of the citadel which j^uarded her beauty 
an 1 honour, the colonnades of the palace in Avhieh she resideil 
and lolled in luxury, j'et stand to recall to mind the history of 
her life. 

ICorunnlevi was a princess of Putnn, and one of the wives of 
Samarsi, who fell in the battle of dagger. During the minority 
of her son, she nobly maintained the Kaj ofMewar, and gave 
battle in person to ICootnb-oo-dren, near Amber, where that 
Mahouiedan Viceroy was wonmh'd and defeated. 

Th(! memory of many a Hindoo female is enshrined in tin' 
talesdof Uaj})oot chivalry and romance. One of the most re- 
inarkahle of thoso women was Fuihnini. Her beauty, aeeoni- 
plish ineiits, exaltation, and de.struction, constitute the subject of 
one of the most ]iopular traditions of Rajwarra. Pudmini, a 
name bestowed only »'n the superlatively fair, was the daughter 
of llamir Sauk* the Ohohaii Hajah of Ceylon, in the thirl,eeutli 
eentuiy. She was married to Blieemsi, the unele of the young 
pt iuee Lakumsi of Clieetore, and protector of the kingdom du¬ 
ring liisS iniiioj ity. In those days there wore many intcnanarri- 
apes between the Hindoo princes of the continent and tlw'.se 
of Ceylon. SanguriUa. the heroine of the charming drama of 
Jtiuiiavali, or the Necklace, was a princess of the Cinnamon 
Isle, who had been married to Rajah Vatsa, of ancient Ko-' 
samhi, near Allahabad, on the' Jumna. Pudmini was accom¬ 
panied to the court of Mewar by her uncle Uorah and cousin 
Hadul. Tlie palace in which she resided still survives; it is a 
high and castellated building overlooking a piece of wnitor, of 
wliich a fine illustration has been attached to the “ Annals of 
Rajasthan.” 

In th^ year 1275, the Patau emporor, Alla-oo-deen, was 
drawn to the conquest of Cheotore. He carried on a long and 
fruitless siege of that stronghold of llindop sovereignty. Ho 
is said to have persisted in it with a view fo gain possession of 
Purlrnini. Finding it impossible to accomplish his object,^ be 
at length restricted his desire to ^ mere sight of that extraordi¬ 
nary beauty, and acceded to tlie proposal of beholding her 
through the medium of mirrors. Trusting to Rajpoot honour, 
he entered Cheotore slightly guarded, and having gratified his 
wish, retraced his steps. The Rajpoot prince, unwilling to 
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bo outfloiio in confidence, nccompaniod the kiiii? to the p^ate of 
tlic fortress, being drawn on by the profuse opologiee that were 
being tendered by liis guest on account of the trouble ho had 
oecasioned liira. This was all a slmni ; it was to load Ilhocinsi 
into an ambush. No Hooner was he made prisoniu*, than he 
was hurried away to tlie Patun omnp, aud his liberty made 
dependent on the surrender of Pudinini. 

.Having been made the price of her husband’s ransom, the prin¬ 
cess sent for her imolo and cousin to consult witli them on the 


b('st mode of securing bersedf from dishonour. They advised 
her to feign acquiescence, and at the same time devised a 


seherao for the delivoraiice of their prince without hazarding 
her life or fame. It was to convey intimation to Alla of lu‘r 


r(‘adiiioss to proceed accompanied bj’’her females and handmaids, 
as soon as ho should withdraw from his trenches. Tliis Mie Patan 


did without delay, arwl issued strict commands against any vio¬ 
lation being oHlred to the sanctity of hmialo decorum and pri¬ 
vacy. To form a retinue befitting the high rank of Pudmini, 
no loss tliaii seven Imndred covered Utters procia^ded to the royal 
camp. Ill ouch was a V.ardy warrior clad in full armour, borne 
by six armed soldiers in the guise of litter carriers. They 
reached the camp. The royal tents were enclosed with cloth-jj 
walls ; the litters wore deposited ; and half an hour was grunted 
for a parting interview between the Hindoo [irince and his 
bride. In tliis interval, Bheemsi made his escape upon a 
fleet horse kept in reserve for him, and his retreat was cover¬ 
ed by the devoted band who bad gone to effect his liberation. 
This Uajpool»stratagom, now played for the first time, became in 
subsequent ages almost a conventional artifice. It has been prac- 
tised by many an Indian prince in difficulty and despair, Shere 
Bhab made use of it to obtain possession of the fort of Kotasglnir. 

'i’ho outwitted Alla desisted from his object for a time, but 
again returned to it in 1303. On this occasion he earned on his 
attacks with great vigour. The brave Mewarees, dffpairing of 
success, resolved upon the rite of Johar, and lighted J;he funeral 
pyre in subterranean chambers impervious to the sim. Hither 
they conducted in procession the queens, and their own wives 
and daughters, to the number of several thousands. The fair 
Pudmini closed the throng, which had been augmented by what¬ 
ever of female beauty or youth could be tainted by Tartar lust. 
They were conveyed to tne cavern which was then closed upon 
them, leaving them to find security from pollution and captivity 
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in the devouring element. Such was the tragical end of the fair 
Pudmini. It seems that out of a gallant sentiment for her memo¬ 
ry, the ruthless conqueror, who hesitated not to commit every act 
of barbarity, spared the abode of the fair of Ceylon. The name 
of Pudmini is hallowed in Rajpoot song. In Bengal it has 
been made familiar to the young by the muse of Rungo Lull 
Bannerjee. 

Caniala Devi and Dewal Ded are familiar names to many of 
our readers. Camilla Devi, the Cumlade of Dow, and the Caula 
Devi of Elphinstone, was the wife of the Rajah of Guzerat, and 
was universally regarded as the flo^ver of India. On the full 
of Nerwalla, the capital of Guzerat, its unfortunate Rajah be- 
comin<^ a fugitive, Camala Devi was taken prisoner. She was 
carried to Alla-oo-deen’s harem; and her beauty, wdt, and ac¬ 
complishments, so charmed that conqueror, that regardless of all 
other lies, he made her his queen. It is said that the tVsclria- 
tion of Camala Devi soothed the savage Patan in his moodiest 
hours, and influenced that stern monarch to a lenity which had 
been unknown to him. 

Dewal Devi w^as the daughter of Camala Devi, and had suc¬ 
ceeded her mother in the reputation of being the greatest beauty 
of her ago. She had escaped the hands of the Patans, and still 
remained wdth her exile father. But Camala Devi having ex¬ 
pressed a w'ish to he joined by her daughter, Alla readily under¬ 
took to gratify her by sending one of his generals with a strong 
army to bring the young princess to Delhi. The hand of 
Dcwal Devi had been long sued for by the son of Ramdeo, the 
Rajah of Deogiri; but her father, considering a M^iiratta, how¬ 
ever high in rank and power, as an unworth)'^ match for the 
daughter of a Rajpoot, had rejected all his overtures. In the 
present extremity, however, he gave a reluctant consent, and 
the princess was sent off with an escort to Deogiri. The Patan 
general oxeriook and defeated the escort; the fair Dewal Devi 
was made^captive, and immediately conveyed to the imperial 
court. Hei* peauty made such an impression ppon the king's 
eldest eon Khi^r Khan, that he soon after marlied Jhe Hindoo 
princess. union was extremely haM)y,'^an4 called forth the 

elegant effusions of the |)oet Chusero. But before many years 
hud elans^i:;||!iSwal DeVi had to deplore the putting out of the 
eyes i&r lord by Cafoor. In five years from the death 
of throne oi Delhi was filled by a converted Hindoo, 

Who ftfifled the capital with Hindoo troops, and proposed to 
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re-establish the Hindoo reif^n. He put to death all the survivors 
of Alla’s family, and transferred liewal Devi to his own serag¬ 
lio. The triumph, however, of her new lord was of short dura¬ 
tion, and her ultimate fate is not known. 

Meera Bale was a daughter of the Rahtore of Mairla, the 
first of the clans of Marwar, and the wife of Raiia, Koombhoo 
of Cheetore. She flourished about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Meera Baio was the most celebrated princess of her 
time for beauty and romantic piet 3 ^ Her husband was a poet, 
and she was a poetess. The great lyih; poet of Bengal, 
Joydeva, lived hear their time. His Gita-Govinda, or Divine 
IMelodies in praise of Krishna, was their favourite text-book. 
The Rana composed a sequel to that poem. The compositions 
of Meera Baic were also numerous, and at one time well 
known to the followers of the Hindoo Apollo. Some of her 
odcs»and hymns to that deity are yet preserved and admired. 
Tiioy are said to possess a merit almost ecjual to that of 
Joydeva. Meera Baio was a great pilgrim, and offered her 
devotions at every slirliio of Krishna, from the bunks of tho 
Jumna to the shores of Dwarku in Uuzerat. 

Of Jlrifinonn, or tho “ Fawn-eyed,” few have beard. She 
was a Gujarani princess, and was married to Maun Singh, tho 
great Tomara Rajali of Gwalior, in tho hegimiiiig of the 
sixteenth century. Tn the words of Khurg Rui, who wrote 
the history of Gwalior in the. reign of Shah Johan, Mrigncna 
was tho most beautiful of all Rajah Mauii’s two hundred 
Ranees. Tho Rajuli was very fond of music, especially of the 
SanJiirna Ihtgs, or Mixed Modes, for which IVlrignena hud a 
great genius. Four specimens of her compositions are yet 
extant, and are called after her name, Gnjarit Baku I Gujari, 
Mai Gifjari, and Mangal Qiijaru The excellence of her songs, 
probably, drew Tansen to Gwalior, where lie tho ashes of that 
celebrated Hindoo musician. # . . . 

Tho names of the heroic Tnrra Bale and the gallant rirthiraj, 
the Rolando of his age and the Troubador of Mowar, are memo¬ 
rable in pajpoot song und romance. They flourished in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The “ fair Star (Tarra) was 
the daughter df 'Rao Soortan, the chieftginbof Bednore, inRaJ- 
pootana. He was of the Solanki tribe, the lineal deseendant of 
the famed Balhara kings Of Anhulwara. Thence expelted by 
the arms of Alla in the thirteenth century, they migrated to 
Central India, and obtained possession of Tonk-Thodn and it« 
landa on the Bunas, which from remote times liad beetf bcciipi- 
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pel (porliiips founded) by tbo Taks, and lienee bore ilio name of 
TaksiHaniifrjver, familiarly, Tukitpoor and Thodu. Soortan had 
been deprived of Tlioda by Lilia the Afghan, and now occupied 
Bednore at the foot of the Aravalli, within tliobounds of Mewar. 
Stimulated by the reverses of her family and by the incen¬ 
tives of its ancient glory, Tarra Bale, scorning the habiliments 
and occupations of her sex, learned to guide the wer-horse, 
and throw with unerring aim tlie arrow from his back, even 
while at speed. Armed with the bow and quiver, and raounled 
on a fiery Kattywar, she joined the cavalcade in their unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to wrest Thoda from the Afghan. Jeiinul, the 
third sou of Rana Uaemul, in person made proposals for her 
hand. * Redeem Thoda, said the Star of Bednore, ‘and my hand 
is thine.* He usscutod to the terms; but anticipating rlio re- 
Avard, and ruTudy attempting access to the fair, ho Avas slain by 
the indignant father. Pirthiraj, the brother of the deceasod,4hcu 
accepted the gage. Fame and the bard had carried the renown 
of Pirthiraj far beyond the bounds of MoAvar. The name alone 
was att.racti\m to the fair, and Avlion thereto ho wlio bore it 
added all the chivalrous ardour of his prototype, the Chohan, 
Tarra Baie, with the sanction of her father, consented to bo his, 
on the simple asseveration that ‘ ho Avould restore to them 
Thoda, or he was no true Rajpoot.’ The anniversary of the mar- 
tvrdom of the sons of AUi was the season chosen for the exploit. 
Pirthiraj formed a select band of five hundred caA^aliers ; and 
accompanied by his bride, the fair Tarra, avIio insisted on par¬ 
taking his glory and danger, he reached Thoda at the moment 
the tazzla, or bier, containing the martyr brothers, was placed in 
the centre of the or square. The prince, Tarra Baie, 

and the faithful Songar chief, the inseparable companion of 
Pirthiraj, left their cuA^aioade and joined the procession as it 
passed under the balopny of the palace in Avhich the Afghan 
chief was putting on his dress preparatory to descending. Just 
as he asked, who we^e the strange horsemen that had joined 
the throng, th^ lance of Pirthiraj and an arroA| from the bow 
of his Amasohtan bride stretched him' on| the floor. Before 
the crowd rppqvered from the panic, the ihrea^'had reached the 
gate of the town, where their exit was obstructed by an elephant. 
Tarra with her scimitar divided his trunk; and the animal 
flying, they joined the cavalcade, which was close at hand.. Th^ 

, were encountered, and could jiot stand the attack. 
Those who did not fly were cut to pieces; and the gallant 
I^tiuraj inducted the father of his bride into his inheritance/* 
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Pirtliiraj passed his life in heroic exploits from the age of 
fourteen to twenty-three, when his life was closed by poison. 
The poison was given to him by his brother-in-law, in the shapo 
of confection, to avenge an insult. He partook* of it as he 
’came in sight of Komulver, but on reaching the shrine of 
Mama Devi, was unable to proceed. Here he sent a message to 
the fair Tarra to come and bid him farewell; but so subtle waj 
the poison that death overtook him ere she descended from the 
citadel. Her resolution was soon formed ; the pyre was erect¬ 
ed, and with the mortal remains of the chivalrous Pirthiraj 
in her embrace, she sought * the regions of the sun.* Such is 
the end of the Seesodia prince and the star of Bednore. From 
such instances we must form bur opinion of the manners of 
the people.** The ashes of Pirthiraj and Tarra Baie repose 
in a lonely gorge opposite the temple of Mama Devi, where 
the road leads to Marwar. 

Though justly entitled to remembrance, there are few Hin¬ 
doos, particularly on this side of India, who have heard the 
name of Rupamati. This Hindoo lady was as fair as accom¬ 
plished, and gifted with more than a common share of poetic 
power. The circumstances of her life are tinged with the colours 
of romance, and would afford matter for an interesting novel. 
Rupamati was born in Malwa, at Sarungpore, an old town on 
the east bank of the Kali-Sindh River, 55 miles north-east of 
Oujein, and 80 miles in a direct line to the west of Bhilsa. 
Nothing is known of her parentage or early life. Malcolm de¬ 
clares her to have . been a dancing girl of Barungapore, and 
that she was more famed for her sense and accomplishments 
than her beauty. In the middle of the sixteenth century, Mal¬ 
wa had for a short period become an independent power under 
Baz Bahadur. This Afghan chief was young and gallant, very 
much addicted to hawking, and passionately fond of music. 
The beauty and natural qualidcations of Rupamati made such 
an impression upon him, that he made her one of his wives, 
and forgot the cares of state in the pleasures of her company. 
The Hindoo lady was. nothing loth to be led to the zenana 
of her sovereign, and be adored there as its favourite idol. 
There are the remains of a splendid palace at Msndoo, bnirt 
for the residence of Rupamati, which attest the fondness 
her royal lover. Seldom, in antheutio history, hate 
S|ps been known,, whose ^rts were knit by the bonds of 
fervent love and devoted attaobment as existed betw^h 
Bahadur aud Rupamati. were both equally ymmg/ar- 
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dent, and romantic. Thus endeared to one another, they were 
the happiest of mortals, to whom life was one long dream 
of joy. They passed the day in hawking, and devoted the 
night to poetry and music. For seven years the loving pair 
continued in the enjoyment of uninterrupted happiness. They' 
were then rudely disturbed by the ambition of Akbar, who, 
in the year 1560, despatched a large force, under the com¬ 
mand of Adam Khan, to occupy Malwa, and annex it once 
more to the imperial dominion. Baz Bahadur collected an 
army in front of Sarungpore to oppose the enemy; but his 
soldiers deserting him, he was obliged to fly, leaving Adam 
Khan to take quiet possession of that city. The treasure, 
the royal ensigns, thd elephants, and the ladies of Baz Baha¬ 
dur’s harem, all fell into the hands of the Mogul general. 
Of Rupamati’s fate there are several different accounts, but 
they all agree in . the main fact that she put an end to herself 
to avoid falling into the hands of Adam Khan. There is one 
version which states that the women of the harem were placed 
by Baz Bahadur in the city of Sarungpore, with orders that 
they should be put to death in case of his defeat. Accord¬ 
ingly, after his flight, a party of soldiers entered the female 
apartment with drawn swords, and stabbed Rupamati and the 
other women. This was reported to Adam Khan, who had 
heard of the great beauty and qualiflcations of Rupamati, and 
had set his heart upon the capture of that lady. Distrusting 
tlie report made to him, the Mogul general sent bis own men to 
ascertain the truth of the massacre. It turned out to be a fact; 


but in searching for the body of Rupamati, she was found to be 
still alivo. On receiving a promise that slje should be sent to 
Bahadur, she allowed her wounds to be dressed; but finding 
on her recovery that Adam Khan’s real intention was to keep 
her for himself, she feigned compliance with his #!shes, but 
'killed herself hy means of poison. ' There is another account 
ywhich attributes her death to the dagger, and not^ to poison, 
the reliable sccdunt is that fuztiished by the MaW 


om ** Rupamati 
ht of Baz Baha- 


liaedanrhl^opan Khafl Khan> accordii 
feU lnte tl^hauds of Adaxni Khan on 
,.dur ,;:,ani.;indmg" ,%ipiahle': to ': 


I 


' had''' fallen 


,'Enable to t^eMSt ‘ nis importunities 
, Ishe at^inted an hour to receivo 


dreas,';-'on, 'Whibh, she sprin- 
on her conch vSh 


hiie'iidi^^n'ioi^r ''attendants thought 
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on the approach of the Khan, they found she had taken poi¬ 
son, and was already dead.” It matters little whether she 
killed herself by the dagpfer or**' poison : suffice it that she 
was a high-minded woman, who did not choose to survive the 
loss of her honour, and who bore such an enthusiastic attach¬ 
ment to her lord that she deemed her existence insupportable 
without him. The end of her career has some resemblance to 
that of Cleopatra, but her history is more romantic as well as 
much more moral. To a great extent her experience may ba 
compared to that of Sappho. Both were gifted with a high 
poetic vein, and both were ardently fond of the objects of their 
loves; and the sad end of both proceeded from pining and 
separation. They have both left behind them the most impas¬ 
sioned poetry to cherish the memory of their names. The 
songs of Rupamati are still sung all over Malwa. There is no 
written collection of them, but they have become traditional 
among the people, and are many of them preserved by profes¬ 
sional songsters and musicians, who, probably, are not aware 
of the source from which they have sprung. The songs are 
all composed in the Malwa dialect of Hindi; and in their sim- 

E le, natural style, form the genuine outpourings of a fervent 
eart. The following is one of her songs, called Bdz Bkup-kal^ 
ydUf or the Song of Royal Happiness and Love :— 

Friend t let, others boast their treasure— 

Mine's a stock ot true love's pleasure; 

Safely cared for every part, 

'Neath that trusty lock, my heart; 

Safe from other women’s peeping, 

For the key’s in mine own keeping; 

Day by day it grows a little, 

Never loses e’en a tittle ; 

' But through life will ever go, 

With Baz Bahadur, weal or yroe.—General Cunningham 


The following song was <?omposed in the days of her early 
love, to express her grief at the absence of Baz Bahadur 

’ ’ prm rahdi gha^ 

Bhifar 

ThoheliH^ 

ilbrjts.'final 

* And tad ^ iduillsr 

'Doth; Bax Bfhaiur lotyia f 
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Tt is said that on disOovering Adam Khan’s intentions, Riipa- 
inati stabbed herself while repeating the above verse, with a 
slight extempore alteration,^ to adapt it to the altered circum¬ 
stances :— 


Turn bin Jivra rahat hat^ 

Mdngat hai sukh raj, 

Rupmati dukhiya hkay^ 

Bina Bahadur Baz. 

Reft of her love, my eager soul 
Longs for its Inst repose, 

And thus Rupamnti ends her grief 
For Baz Bahadur’s loss. 

Contemporary with Eupamati was another Hindoo female, 
who is famed in Indian history under the name of Durgavati, 
generally pronounced Durgouti. This celebrated woman was 
the daughter of the Ohandail, king of Mahoba, the ancient 
capital of Bundlecund. Burgavati was famed for her beauty 
and accomplishments, and her hand was sought by the Goand 
king of Gurrah-Mundlah, a territory now inciuded in the 
B/itish territory of Saugor and Nerbudda. But the Chan- 
dails were a tribe of Rajpoots who were extremely proud 
of their high lineage; and the Rajah of Mahoba feared to 
incur the odium of his nation by an alliance with an aborigi¬ 
nal king. He condescended to give his daughter in marriage 
on condition that the Goand prince who demanded her should, 
to save his character, come with an army of fifty thousand 
men to take away the princess. Unlike any of the hill chief¬ 
tains who now rule at Ramgur, Rattanpore, or Sumbhul- 
poro, and who have long been humbled in power and im¬ 
poverished in means by tlie Mahrattas, the Goand Rajah 
of Gurrah-Mundlah at that period possessed large resources, 
ai^ fulBlled the condition required of him ; and Burgavati 
decried to reign over a country where her name is now more 
reyer^ than that of any other sovereign it has ever had. The 
of Gniyah stands on the right bank of the Nerbudda, 
abbtiih ^ h^lnw Jiibblepord. Ittiis at hurrah that the 

tra^U^ whb honr nhoese^ go home ovlrl«|id, Bombay^ 

4|mt s^am finwiug through high, rooky 

ghmit there is lihed with five 
atone ii|sm O^rhuhg In the mid- 

siiMbthoi^ Gurrah^Mundlioh 

fiOO in iengib smiles in breadth, 

^he country was fiodifiidiiag, imd ‘%honndOd in wealth. ^ There 
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were then, it is said, about 70,000 towns and villages well 
inhabited, which had the good fortune never to have fallen 
under the dominion of foreigners.’* Those who now pass 
.through the country scarcely find any traces or vestiges of 
this high prosperity, and are inclined to accept the statement 
of Abul Fazil as nearer the truth : “ That the adjacent coun¬ 
try was under forest, harbouring great numbers of wild ele¬ 
phants.” However the state of things may have been, it is 
said that, tempted by the riches of the country, Asaph Khan, 
an omrah in the service of Akbar, led an army against it 
in the year 1664. Her husband being dead, and her son a 
minor, Durgavati, with 1,500 elephants, 8,000 horse, and 
some foot, prepared to stem the torrent of Mahomedan inva¬ 
sion. Clothed in armour, with a helmet upon her head, and 
mounted in a howdah upon an elephant, with her bow and ^i- 
ver lying by her side, and a burnished lance in her hand, the Ila- 
nee herself led on her troops to action. The love of national in¬ 
dependence and the example of the queen inspired every breast 
with courage. They routed the Moguls in two successive in¬ 
stances, laying 600 of their horsemen dead on the field The 
heroic queen was for attacking the enemy by night, before they 
recovered from their consterqation ; but ner ministers did not 
second her resolution. To wipe out the disgrace sustained at the 
hands of a woman, Asaph advanced for the third time, bring¬ 
ing on his artillery that had been left behind on account of 
the badness of the roads. Durgavati waited to receive him in a 
narrow pass. The Mogul general, scouring the pass with his 
artillery, opened a passage into the plain beyond, where the 
queen’s army was drawn up in order of battle. But prince Bi&r, 
her son, a youth of great hopes, made such a resolute charge as to 
repulse the enemy twice. He was wounded in the third attack, 
and, becoming faint from loss of blood, was about to expire, when 
his mother ordered him to be carried to the rear. To many this 
afibrded a plausible opportunity to quit the field. Their coward¬ 
ice set such a bad example, that at last the unfortunate queen 
W88 loft only with three hundred men. Nothing daunted, the 
intrepid lady stood her ground, till she yrm wounded 
arrow in her eye. In endea^onring to eftHcate it, part of 
steel broke shorty and remaned behind; meanwhtH annth^; 
arrow passed through herwhich vshe t^ drew oat 13^1 
nature sinking under the a 
and she ^gan to sway iym i iide tnside of the; howdah. 4- 
eSeer of her household now esked permission to eiwry ker 
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from the field ; but she rejected the proposal with a noble dis¬ 
dain. ** It is true,” said she, “ we are overcome in war, but shall 
we ever be vanquished'in honour ? Shall we, for the sake of 
a lingering, ignominious life, lose that reputation and virtue, 
which we have been so solicitous to acquire ? No, let your gra¬ 
titude now render that service for which I lifted up your head, 
and which 1 now require at your hands. Haste, I say ; let your 
dagger save me from the crime of putting^ an end to my own 
existence.’* The officer burst into tears at her words, and 


begged that as the elephant was swift of foot, he might be 
permitted to leave the field, and carry her to a place of safety. 
The queen, finding the enemy crowd fast around her, and fenr¬ 
ing to be taken prisoner, suddenly leaned forward, seized the 
dagger of her officer, and plunged it into her own bosom. Six 
Chiefs stood firm to the last, and, ashamed of being outdone by 
a woman, dedicated their lives to avenge her death. 

In the words of Sleeman, “ the tomb of Durgavati is still to 
be seen where she fell in a narrow defile between two hills; 


and a pair of large rounded stones, which stand near, are, ac¬ 
cording to popular belief, her royal drums turned into stone, 
which, in the dead of the night, are still heard resounding 
through the woods, and calling thp spirits of her warriors from 
their graves around her. The travellers who pass this solitary 
spot respectfully place upon the tomb the prettiest specimen 
they can find of the crystals which abound in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; and with so much of kindly feelings had the history of 
Durgavati inspired me, that I could not resist the temptation 
of adding one to the number when I visited her tomb some 
sixteen years ago.” 

The memory of Durgavati lives in Goand story and Goand 
song. It was the fresh example of this heroic Hindoo female 
ihat must have, thirty years later, prompted the famous Maho- 
ifiodan lady^ known as Ghand Bibee, to be present at the seige 
Ahmednugger in full armour, with a veil over her face and 
sworn in her haiid; and Who is the favourite heroine 

in thr^imilsi of Indo-Mogul 


11^4 wlip i^, Moui in ths of Xndo-Hogul 

of dfWi Hiridot) nrinoefia, 

''Sing, 
H#' .'brolfkiil '!i^ve -her in' marriage 
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thoBO imperial favours that contributed to the aggrandizement 
of the state of Jodhpore. This event look place in the year 
1569, and was execrated as the first instance in which the 
purity of Flindoo nationality has been sullied by connexion 
‘with the Islamite. Her beauty and other qualities made her 
the favourite sultana in the jypuperial seraglio. A few months 
after she had arrived there, she accompanied the emperor on 
a pilgrimage on foot to the shrine of Moinuddeen, at Aj- 
mere. It was undertaken to secure the intercession of that 
celebrated saint for progeny. The royal pair broke their jour¬ 
ney Iti easy stages of three coss, or six miles : that the Be¬ 
gum might not hurt her feet, carpets were spread on the 
road. That her pnrdtmashin honour might not suffer, kan- 
nats, or cloth-walls, were raised on each side of the way. 
High towers of burnt bricks were also erected at each stage to 
mark the places where they rested in their imperial progross. 
In this manner did they arrive at their destination, wnere the 
emperor made a supplication to the saint, who at night appear¬ 
ed to him in his sleep, and recommended him to seek* the in¬ 
terposition of the holy old man who lived on the top of Fut- 
tohpoor-Sicri. This was Sheik Salem, to whom the emporor 
came, and by whom he was assured that his Begum Jodh Baie 
would be delivered of a son who would live ‘ to a good old 
age. The empress happened to be pregnant about the time, 
and remained in the vicinity of the old man’s hermitage, till 
the promised boy was born, who was called after the hermit, 
Mirza Selim—the future Jehongeor of Indian history. In 
Fut tell pore-SicriJKiey show you to this day the little roof of 
tiles, close to tlu^riginal little dingy mosque of tlie old horna«, 
where Jodh Baie gave birth to Jehangoeiv’ 

It would be interesting for us to acquaint ourselves, if it 
were possible, with the domestic, life of a Hindoo princess in 
a Mahomedan royal household. But no account has been left 
behind of the manner in which Jodh Baie exercised her in¬ 
fluence over Akbar, or brought up her son Jehangeer. Though 
men are led by national instinct to bhoose their mates from 
among their own race, it would be well far mankind if they 
could get ovir the prejudice against foreign matrimonial aUtait** 
ces. The doctrine qt miscegenation is upheld by many 
lators and statesmen as serving to merge the bumtm r^e 
one ethical species. Such^ in some sort, was the policy lnait|Mi^' 
rated by AkW, who formed matrimonial aUianoee with 
families. It tended to assimilate the Mosliem with the Hitidoo; 
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and, if kept up, it would probably have never weakened the 
power of the Moguls. The fact is emphatically on record, that 
the people of India owed much of the good they enjoyed 
under Akbar to Jodh Baie, by inspiring not only her husband, 
but the moat able Mahomedan minister that India has ever' 
bad, with feelings of universal beuij^volence.’* 

The exact year of Jodh Baie's death is. uncertain. From the 
following account given by Tod, it appears to have occurred 
after the capture of Ahmednugger, in 1600 a. D :—“On the death 
of the queen Jodh Baie, Akbar commanded a court-mourning; 
and that all might testify a participation in their master’s 
affliction, an ordinance issued that all the Rajpoot chiefs as 
well as the Moslem leaders should shave the moustache and beard. 


To secure compliance, the royal barbers had the execution of 
the mandate. But when they came to the quarters of the Haras, 
in or.der to remove these tokens of manhood, they were repulsed 
with bufflets and contumely. The enemies of Kao Bhoj aggra¬ 
vated the'oiime of this resistance, and insinuated to the royal ear 
that the^outrage upon the barbers was accompanied with expres¬ 
sions insulting to the memory of the departed princess, who, it 
will be remembered, was a Rajpootni of Marwar. Akbar, forget¬ 
ting his vassal’s gallant services in Guzerat and Ahmednugger, 
commanded that Rao Bhoj should be pinioned and forcibly de¬ 
prived of his ^monche/ He might as well have commanded the 
operation on a tiger. The Haras flew to their arms, the camp was 
tnrown into tumult, and would soon have presented a wide scene 
of bloodshed, had not the emperor, seasonably repenting of his 
folly, repaired to the Boondi quarters in person. He expressed 
his admiration (he might have said his fear) of Kara valour, 
alighted from his elephant to expostulate with the Rao, who, 
with considerable tact, pleaded his father’s privileges, and ad¬ 
ded ‘ that an eater of pork likp him was unworthy the distino- 
of putting his lip i’p.to mourning for the queen.’ Akbar, 
ii^ppy to obtain even this acknowledgment, embraced the Rao, 
carried him with him to his own quarters,” 
p^petqate ,the miswioiy of the ^pressi jodh Baie, Ak- 
her remains a epl4t4ij| It was to 

W <00 ^ ai’tillery practice-ground aP .^gfra till some 
ihirt|f'^ ; :'the',;: walla ■ anicl, ,'maghiflcent ■ gateways 

thet tomb were, $rst talen awuy and sold by 

t^h/the, tomb.itself was experi- 
h praetjoil lesaon in mining. Ho 30Oili»- 
iion can eyeiii be of hd ontr^ upon the 
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less can any plea extenuate the act of blowing- up into 
air the reziiaitis of a woman no other than Akbar’s favojjU’ito 
queen. 

. I'he emperor Akbar antieipfited the Fancf/ Fairs of the nine¬ 
teen tli century, and celebrutod thorn’ witJiin the prcelnots 
of his court, under the name of Khoosroz, or the day of plea¬ 
sure. In thovse fairs, the wives and daughters of t^ip nobles, 
Mogul as well as Rajpoot, assembled and exposed for salo thoii* 
artistic wares ; and the emperor stalked forth in disguise like 
a royal wizard lured by the scent of female flesh and blood. 
(.>11 “ one of those celebrations of the Khoosroz, the monarch of 
the Moguls Avas struck with tho beauty of the daughter of Mo- 
war, and he singled her out from amidst the united fair of Hind 
as tlic object of his passion. It is not improbable that an un¬ 
generous feeling united with that alread}?^ impure, to dispoil 
the Soosodias of thoir honour through a princess of their 
liouse, under the protection of the sovereign. On retiring 
from the fair, she found herself entnnglod ami<l.st the laby¬ 
rinth of apartments" by, which egress was purpos('Iy ordained, 
when Akbar stood before her; but instead of acquiescenot*, 
she drew a poniard from her corset, and held it to his breast, 
dictating, and making him repeat, the oath of renunciation 
of tlm infamy to all her raoof” 

Aurungzeb hdd demanded the hand of the princess of 
Roopnagurh, a junior branch. of tlie Marwar house, and sent 
witli tho demand a cotlofje of two thousand horse to esccu t 
her to Delhi; but the haughty rijypootni rejected with dia- 
d/iin the proffered alliaueo, and appealed to the gallantry of 
liana Ruj Sing, offering herself as the reward of protection. 
She addressed a billet to that prince, saying, “ Is the swan to 
be the mate of till stork ; a Rajpootni, pure 'in blood, to be 
wife to the'monkey-faced barbarian?” and concluded her 
letter with, a threat of self-destruction if she was not saved 
from dishonour. . Thdft appeal was seized on with avidity by the 
Ibiua, wiio, chosen band, rapidly passed the foot of the 

Aravulli atid "appoarod before lioopimgurh, cut up the impe¬ 
rial guards, and bore off the priticicss to his capital, 
safEcient to exhibit great induenoc of womeui not 
on, . v 

: 0^ag been, defeated fn: tbe baitl^^ Oujem by tke cMi-: 

Hned forces of Aurungzeb and Moomd^ the Maharajah 
wunt Sing Rahtore retreatiwl his bwn country. But: hi% wife, 
a daughter of the Rana of Odipoor, disduiued to receive her 

c 
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lo^, and shut tho gates of the castle. Bernier, who was then in 
India, says, “ I cannot forbear to relate the fierce reception which 
the daughter of the Rana gave to her husband, Jesswunt Sing, 
after his defeat and flight. When she heard he was nigh, and. 
had understood wlxat had passed in tho battle; that he had 
fought with all possible courage; that he had but four or five 
Imndr'ed men left; and at last, no longer able to resist the enemy, 
had bean forced to retreat, instead of sending some one to con¬ 
dole him in his misfortunes, she commanded in a dry mood to 
shut tile gates of the castle, and not to let this infamous man 
enter; that ho was not her husband ; that tho son-in-law of tho 
groat Rana could not hav(^ so mean a soul; that he was to re¬ 
member that being grafted into so illustrious a house, he was to 
imitate its virtue : in a word, he was to vanquish nr to die. A 
moment after, she was of another humour ; she commands a pile 
of wood to be laid, that she might burn herself; that they abus¬ 
ed her; that her husband must needs bo dead ; that it could not 
be otherwise. And a little while after, she was seen to change 
countenance, to fall into a passion, and break into a thousand 
reproaches against him.' In short, she remained thus transport- 
cfl eight or nine clays, without being able to resolve to see her 
husband, till at last her mother coining, brought her in time to 
lierself, and composed her by assuring her that as soon as the 
Rajah had but refreshed himself, he would raise another army 
to fight Aurungzeb, and repair.his honour. By this story one 
may see a pattern of the courage of Rajpoot women. There is 
nothing which opinion, prepossession, custom, hope, and the 
point of honour, may not make men do or suffer.'* 

To multiply anecdotes of Rajpoot female heroism and deli¬ 
cacy of sentiment would be easy : and wo^ill conclude with 
one more instance, that of a Hindoo LuCTetia. I'he city of 
Ouuour, near Bhopaul, having been captured by MaUornedaii 
perfidy, the Ranee of that place was marked out for a victim to 
mahomedau lust. Denial would have been useless, and would 
have only to compulsion, for the Khan avpited her reply in 
the Imll heldw* The Ranee, therefore,'seijf; a message of assent, 
an4^d^ihaWdeci two hours for unmolested preparation. The ter- 

hnd been fixed upon ^r the oebbration of the 
Khan was summoned there in due time. Robed 
ihii^rlage garb sent to him by the queen, with a necklace 
jewels from the coffers of Gun our, he 
%asteued to obey the mandate, and found that fame had not 
justice to her charms. He was desired to be seated, and 
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passed his time in conversation full of rapture on his side. But 
soon his countenance fell; ho complained of lieat; punkas and- 
water were brought, but they availed liim not; and he began 
^ to tear tne bridal garments i'rom his body, when the llaiiee thus 
addressed him :—“ Know, Khan, that your last hour is come; 
our wedding and our death shall bo sealed together. Tlie vest¬ 
ments which cover you are poisoned; you had left me no other 
expedient to escape pollution.’^ While all wore hoiTor-struck 
by this declaration, she sprung from tlie battlements into the 
Nerbudda beneath. The Khan, the founder of the family now 
ruling in Bhopaul, died in extreme torture, and was buried on 
the road to his capital. There is a belief that a visit to his 
grave has the effect of curing the tertian ague of that country. 

No Hindoo female is entitled to the liigh degree of celebrity 
which belongs to Ahuliija Baie^ the Alia Baio of Sir John 
Malcolm. The noble cliaracter she presents is one that wcmld 
adorn any ago or country. Indeed, Seeta and Sacuntola, Kunti 
and Draupadi, rank highest in the estimation of the Hindoos. 
But, to acknowledge the truth, they have all found great 
authors to blazon tiieir names and h<^d them up to fame, and 
myth has flung the lustre round lliem to which is owing 
much of their celebrity. No such myth helps to surround 
with glory the name of the Mahratta princess, who, in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, ruled for thirly years 
in the state founded by the genius of Mulhar Rao llolkar. 

I hough it is now nearly three quarters of a century since 
she passed away from the laud of the living to the domains 
of history, yet there has arisen none of her nation to make 
her his heroine. But while her own countrymen neglect 
to render her the justice that is her due, she has found 
a stranger and foreigner to perpetuate the memory of her good 
deeds, to bear the testimony of a contemporary to her merits 
and virtues, and to give her a nio£e in the temple of the In¬ 
dian Clfo. 

Ahuliya Bale was born in the year 17S5 a. d. Nothing 
more is known of her parents than that they were a family of 
the name of Scindia, Of middle stature, a thin form, and a 
dark olive colour, Ahuliya was never famed for that Iwaqtjr , ,;; 
which is prized most by a woman. It is said that wheh 
iaiautiful but wicked Anuntya Baie, wife of BagobS, and 
mother of Bajeerow, the ex-peishwa, was at l)har, envio^, 
perhaps, of the fame of Ahuliya Baie, she sent' a is|na|e at¬ 
tendant to bring an account of her looks. The woi^nan is 
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reported to have said on her return, “ Ahulij^si liaie lias not 
beautiful M atures, but a heavenly light is on her countcuancft.’' 

“ hull she is not handsome, you say,” was the only re})ly of lior 
mistress, who felt consolation in this part of the report. But. 
tiiough wanting in “ sweet, attractive gi*ace/’ she had a clear 
eoinplexion and an agreeable countenance highly expressive of 
that goodness which marked every action of her life. • ISalure 
had amply conijiensuted her for her slender frame and humble 
h'alures by a (|uick and <deav iiiiderstanding, strong natural 
sense, a lofty mind, and noble virtues, which profluco a greater 
effect than a handsome, extin-nal appearance, and bear out the 
truth of the saying, “ Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain 
set.” 

The mind of Ahuliya Baie was more cultivated than is usual 
with the sex of her nation. It has not boon expressly told 
whether she learnt to read in early life, but the prc'Siimption is 
ill favour of h(>r having done so, as knowledge and a well 
grounded training must have greatly helped to make her the 
oxtraordirnirj^ woman she became. Her favourite study Avas the 
Puranas, which compris# all that is valuable in the political, 
social, and religious history of the Hindoos. It is the com¬ 
mon belief of all orthodox ilindoos “that to peruse or merely 
to lislen to the perusal of the Mahabharator Ramayana will en¬ 
sure prosperity in this world and eternal happiness hereafter; 
will give wealth to those who are poor, and children to the 
woman who is barren.” 

The hand of Ahuliya was given to Kundoo Rao, the only 
son of Mulhar Rao Ilolkur. Kundee Rao died in the life-time 
of hisTather, leaving a son called Mali! Rao, and u daughter 
named Mutoha Baie. Ahuliya became a widow before she was 
twenty years of age. On the death of her husband, she left 
off wearing all coloured garments, which are so greatly in fashion 
among every edass of Hindoo females all over Uppe,r India, 
and particularly in the Deccan. She always* dressed in plain 
white clothes^ according to I he usage of llindgso widows, without 
eveh an emhroideTcd or coloured border J nir did she put on 
any oriiamcttte or jewels, ^^oept a smallslid remained, 
amid cvery'temptation, unchanged in her habits and character. 

On thc; dl^th. of Jdulhar Ead, HalU Rao succeeded his grand¬ 
father, bint "turned insane, and died in nine months. The 
death, of her son made Ahuliya Bate the lawful inheritress of the 
soy^teignty of the Holkars. Her daughter having been tnar- 
rlyd to another family, had forfeited her claim to the succession. 
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Hut. Gunj^iidlmr Jeswant, llie minister of Mnlhar Rao, j^ged 
the* adoption of some child connected with the liolknr fmnily. 
To this Ahuliya declared that b(*rs was tlie exclusive right to 
succession as wife and mother of tin; two last ropresontatives 
of the family, and that she was resolved ut all hazards to main¬ 
tain her claim. The chiefs and soldiery suppoitod her cause. 
Kugohah, the uncle of the peishwii and the commander of his 
army, had been bribed by Gungadhur to oppose Ahuliya Buie. 
Jiut she advised him against “ making war on a woman, from 
which he might incur disgrace, but could gain no honour,” 
To give effect to this romoustrance, she prepared also for hosti¬ 
lities, and made a politic display of her clctonainatiou to loud 
her army in j)crson by directing four bows, witli (piivois full 
of arrows, to be fitted to the corners ol' the ]>o\vdah on her 
favouriIc elephant Scindia, Boslah, and tiio other cliiels, re¬ 
fused to suppoit Ragobah against a woman and widow, and the 
poishwa peremptorily ordortd his uncle to desist from opposition. 
Supported by her troops, the sovereign povA^er, and the voice of 
the ct)uutry, the cau.se of Ahuliya Buie proved t riumphant. 
8hc succeeded to the administration of the Itolkar government 
in A, D. l7Go, when she was not more than thirty years old. 
On coming to the posso-ssion of the royal treasures, she is 
said to have appropriated thorn, by the performance of a religi¬ 
ous ceremony, to tho purposes of charity and good works. The 
ceremony consisted in placing a little water in her hand, and 
mixing it with some leaves of the toolseo plant, and then 
sprinkling it over the treasure, while a Brahmin uttered the 
usiud consecration prayer. Her next act was to select Tukajee 
Holkar as the commander of her array, for fullilling those duties 
which as a female she could not perforin. Forgetting all ill-will, 
she also restored, on the ground of his former services and high 
character, the minister Gutigadhur to his dewanship. Tukajee 
Holkar administered the countries he occupieil, and at one time 
he was twelve years absent in tho Deccan, a period more than 
sufhoient to cool the royal zeal of most deputies. But he never 
grow shaky, and always retained his sense of obligation to his 
benefactress. His loyalty was rewarded ; ho lived honourod, 
and died regretted, and his family succeeded to the princi|ja* 
lity. He called Ahuliya Baie hiS mother, and she styled liim 
** Tukajee^ the son of Mnlhar Bao Holkar/* ; 

. The Baie personally administered the provinces of Malwaand 
Kemaur. Her great object was, by a just and moderate govern* 
meat, to improve the condition of the country and promote the 
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wolf^e of her subjects. Her first principle of government was 
“mlaerate ussossment and a sacred respect for the native 
rights of village officers and proprietors of lands.’* She kept no 
troops with her, but trusted b) the territorial militia, “aided by , 
the equity of her administration, to preserve internal tranquil¬ 
lity and she relied on the army of the state, and “ her own 
reputation,” for safety against any danger from abroad. The 
tributaries of the Ilolknr family were, during her udministra- 
tjon, treated with attention and moderation. Nothing rejoiced 
licT more than to see bankers, merchants, farmers, and cultivat¬ 
ors, rise to ufHueiice; and so “ far from deeming their increased 
wealth a ground of exaction, she ('onsidored it a legitimate cl'iini 
to increased favour and i)r<)f(*ction.” The Goands and BheoLs 
V(M e to some extent rod dined by her from their savage life and 
marauding habits. Conciliation and kindness were the means 
by which she sought to civilize them ; but, in a few instances, 
she had occasion to show severity in order to inspire a dread 
into the minds of those savages and robbers. Intolerance is not 
a reproach of the Hindoo religion, but Abuliya went so far 
as to be pecnliail3’ kind and considerate to those of her sub¬ 
jects who differed from her in faith. There would he no end 
to a minute detail of the measures of her internal policy. It 
is sufficient to obsorvo that her government is universally ac¬ 
knowledged to have been a model of good government. Her 
name is considered snub excellent authority, that an objection 
is never made when her practice is pleaded as the precedent. 

During her long reign, the territories of Ahuliya liaie were 
never invaded, except by LTsee Rana of Odipoor. The Bale 
repelled his attack with such promptitude and vigour as to 
make him sue for peace, which was granted. The undisturbed 
internal tranquillity of the country was even more remarkable 
than its exemption from the attacks of external enemies. This 
was produced by her maimer of governing the various classes; 
she was indulgent to the peaceable and industrious, but firm 
and severe, though not unjust and inconsiderate, towards the 
turbulejit and pre^tory. In India the perusimenoe or insta¬ 
bility of the nimiaters and officers of, a^^t^te often afford a 
criterion where^by the natives judge of,their governors. Ahuliya 
Bine had the, same minister, Goyind Pundit Gunnoo, a Brahmin 
of exideiieot ^character, throughout her long reign. Her man¬ 
agers \fere seldom, if ever, clta^ged. Kundee Row was for 
mom than twenty years manager of Indore ; “ and it is the 
general tradition that he gratified his mistress less by the 
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regularity with which he collected the revenue, than tlic {spec¬ 
tacle he presented her of a happy uiid contented population/’ 

The agents and envoys of all the principal as well as 
.petty rulers of India residing at her court, proclaimed the 
supremacy of Ahuliya in matters relating to pejice or war, 
or to the foreign relations of the state. TIjo llaio hud her 
deputies at Poona, Hyderabad, Scringapatam, Nsigpore, Luck¬ 
now, and Calcutta. Her correspondence extended to tlie 
most remote parts of India, and wore carried on through 
Prahniins who were the agents of her pious munificence. 8]jo . 
built many forts, and constructed a wonderful road at Jaum, 
at great labour and cost, over tlie A^indhyu range, where! 
it is almost perpendicular. Considerable sums were expended 
by her in religious edifices, durmsalas or lesting-placi's, and 
wells, throughout the Ilolkar possessions. Her muniticoiico 
>vas not limited to her own territories, but extended to all the 
famous places of Hindoo pilgrimui'c at Juggeniauth, Gya, 
Honarcs, Kedarnauth, Dwarka, and Scthimdt'r, where .she built 
shrines, iiiaintaincd establishments, and sent annual sums for 
charity. The present temple of Ji isos warn at Jlenares is one of 
lior architectural structures. The temple of ]\lahadeva at Gya 
is another. Old Indore is situated on the rigid, side of tlie 
stream. The present Indore, on the loft buji, was built by 
Ahuliya Baie in 17(>7. 

It is wonderful how a female could have coped with the la¬ 
bours she imposed upon herself, and which, lev the spiice of 
thirty years, were uuremitted. Ahuliya had the habit tif rising 
one hour “before daybreak to say licr prayers and perliurm 
the customary ceremonies. She then heard the sacred volumes 
of her faith read for a fixed period, distributed alms, and gave 
food, in person, to a number of Brahmins. Her own broakfilst 
was then brought, which consisted simply of vegetables ; for 
although meat was not prohibited to her tribe, she had forsworn 
all animal food. Retiring after breakfast to have a sliort repose, 
she got up at about tv^o o’clock, and dressing herself, w'ent to 
the durbar, or court, where she remained till six in the evening. 
It* is not a rule amongst the Hindoos of the Hoocau to confine 
their females, or tp compel thein to wear veils. Tho system 
of veiling and locking up prevails in tho provinces ^whiiSli 
have sutfered most from the Mahomedhus, and are tfeinted 
with many Mahomedtmisms. In the ways and manners of 
the Hahrattas are retained many of the features of ainctent 
Hindoo society. They instruct their females in reading and 
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writing. The management <ff the horse forms a part of the 
education of ladies of rank; us much liberty is allowed them 
as tliev can desire, and also a considerable share in govern¬ 
ment. " Ahuliya Baie, therefore, offended no prejudice when 
she took upon herself the direct management of affuflrs, and 
sat every day for a considerable period, in open durbar, trans¬ 
uding business. She heard every complaint in person, and 
was always accessible. She used to say that^she “ deemed her¬ 
self answerable to God for every exercise of power.” Few 
will dispute the principle, but very few, even among (;hristiuns, 
act like Ahuliya IJaio, as if they so believed. The business 
of the day over, two or three hours were again devoted to 
poojah and a frugal repast, after which business rccominenci d 
about nine o’clock, and continued until eleven, at whicli hour the 
Baie retired to rest. This course of life, marked by prayer, 
abstinence, and labour, knew^ no variation, oxceyd on occasions 
of religious fasts and festivals, and on the occurrence of pub¬ 
lic emergencies. • . . . 

Many of the acts and institutions of Ahuliya evinced a spirit 
of charity wliich had the truest character of wisdom and bene¬ 
volence. " She daily fed the poor, and gave them especial enter¬ 
tainments on occasions of festivals. In the summer montlis, 
when w’ater ii^carce in Malwa and the Deccan owing to the 
utter drainage of the mountain streams, men wore posted on 
the roads to^^supply travellers with that element. In the cold 
weaihftr, she distributed clotlics to the naked and inrirm. 
The very beasts of the field and the birds of the air sharod in 
hermcomp&ssion. Daily did the peasants working in the fields 
hear Mhysir see tlnnr oxen stopped and uriyolcod to bo re¬ 
freshed with water brought by the servants of their hiirnaiio 
qdeen. Modern llrahmoisni may deplore her superstition, atid 
modern economy may censure tlui impolicy of wasting the 
treasures of a state in remote lands ; but she did what a hun¬ 
dred millions of people approved, what preserved her country 
for thirty yeafs in a state of profound peace,jind what renderted 
her suyeots happy and herself adoWj fo quote the words 
of one officers, given by Hii* John Ma^lm, ” I know well 
what mere thention of her name, 

own .nation, it would have been 
looiA^vhW as sacri&ge to hkve hibonie' Hbi- enemy, or indeed 
Udfc'ijj 'Save defendbd hdr against -^liy hostile attempt. She wOs 
cdjSi<l^ted by 41 hi tfe^' same light, The Nissam of the Deecah 
audTippoo Sultan granted her the same respect as the poishwa} 
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and Mahoraedans joined with Hindoos in prayers for her long 
life and prosperity. ” They sainted the emperor Augustus in 
aiioient Rome by building a temple dedicated to his worship. 
They have sainted Ahuliya Jlaio in Malwa by placing a ligure of 
*hor “ near the statues of the god Ramehundra and his wife 
the goddess Seeta.*’ 

The last years of Ahuliya Baie's life were clouded by a do¬ 
mestic incident of melancholy interest. She had a son who died 
raving mad, and caused her unminglod anguish. Her other 
child was a daughter, who was in many respects worthy of her 
mother. The girl, on being left a widow, declared her inten¬ 
tion of performing suttee. Her mother besought her to live, 
pointed out her own solitary lot, and entreated her daughter 
not to leave her desolate and alone upon earth. But Mutcha 
Buie, although affectionate, was calm and resolved. “ You are 
old, mother,” she said, “ and a few years will end your pious 
life. My only child and husband are gone, and when yon fol¬ 
low, life, I feel, will be insupportable; but the opportunity of 
terminating it with honour will then have passed.” Finding 
all dissuasion to be of no avail, Ahuliya gave her reluctant 
consent. She walked in the procession to the scene of the 
dreadful act, and stood-near the pile supported by two Brah¬ 
mins who held her arras. Though suffering great agony of 
mind, she preserved her hrraiiess till the first blaze of the 
flame made her lose all self-command. Her shrieks now in¬ 
creased the noise made by the’ exulting shouts of the multi¬ 
tude gathered to witness the deed. She strove to liberate her 
hands, and run to the rescue of her daughter. After some 
convulsive efforts, she so far recovered as to join in tho cere¬ 
mony of bathing in ,the Nerbudda after the bodies were con¬ 
sumed. She then retired to her palace, where, for three days, 
she was so absorbed in grief, that she did not utter a word, 
and hardly tasted any food. When recovered from this state, 
she seemed to find consolation in building a beautiful monu¬ 
ment to the memory of those she lamented. 

Ahuliya Baie dierl at the age of sixty, in the year 1795. She 
was worn out with care and fatigue, and is supposed to have 
hastened her death by a too strict observance of the numerous 
fasts presoribed by her i^Ugion. No comment is necessary on 
the stainless purity and sincere piety o{ her character, bn her 
adpiirable judgment and tepaper, on the just and beWvdlent 
principles of her government, and on her tender oarb of the 
genercU weal. Let the facts speak for thems^ves. One Ibmark 

D 
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needs to be made: flattery, to wMoh her sex always lends 
tLe most willing ear, was ever lost upon Abuliya Baie. A 
Brahmin wrote a book in her praise, which she heard read with 
patience ; but, after observing she was a weak, sinful woman, 
and not deserving such fine encomiums/* she directed it to be 
thrown into the Nerbudda, and took no further notice of the 
author. The wise Akbar did not silence the flatterer, and suffer¬ 
ed the exaggerations of Abdul Fazil to stand upon record. But 
Ahuliya Baie certainly showeda wiser judgment and more cor¬ 
rect taste. 

The following is Malcolm’s enthusiastic summary of this ad¬ 
mirable woman’s character “ The facts that have been stated of 
Ahuliya Baie rest on grounds that admit of no scepticism. It 
is, however, an extraordinary picture, a female without vani¬ 
ty, a bigot without intolerance; a mind imbued with the deep¬ 
est superst ition, yet receiving no impressions except what pro¬ 
moted the happiness of those under its influence ; a being exer¬ 
cising in the most active and able manner despotic power, not 
merely with sincere humility, but under the severest moral 
restraint that n strict conscience could impose on human action; 
and all this combined with the greatest indulgence for the 
weakness and faults of others. Such, at least, is the account 
which the natives of Malwa give of Ahuliya Baie ; with them 
her name is sainted, and she is styled an Avatar, or Incarnation 
of the Divinity. In the most sober view that can be taken of 
her character, she certainly app’ears, within her limited sphere, 
to have been one of the purest and most exemplary rulers that 
ever existed ; and she affords a striking example of the practical 
benefit a mind niay receive from performing worldly duties 
under a deep sense of responsibility to its Creator.” 

It is strange that so great a name as that of Ahuliya Baie 
should have no mention in the pages of modern Indian his¬ 
tory. Mill, perhaps, has purposely suppressed any account of 
her to guard himself against inconsistency, and prevent the 
latter part of his work from contradicting the statements in 
the e^iier . chapters. Thornton has-s pa|se| over her name 
in utter silence, while he has taken ^r|;mm6nt notice of 
the ^<^dlsee Baie. The late ]Sast India Company 

waited ^ de^ of money upoi^ a work that grom- 

Iv: ^ the Indians, and that is nothing more than 

’leettie India has not her historian yet, 

circumstance may ^be tmoed mn^ of that wrong 
ihipreBSioBi whieh prevails respecting her sons. It is good 
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that the Hindoos of Bombay are zealous in the cause of Hindoo 
female education ; it is good that they have given a warm 
response to the suggestions of Miss Mary Carpenter ; it is good 
that Dr. Bhau Daji presides at the "head of a Female Insti- 
’tution : but traveller and antiquarian that he is, he should 
undertake to make proper researches and compile a Boswel¬ 
lian biography of the great Mahratta lady who aflPords the no¬ 
blest example of wisdom, goodness, and virtue. That which 
Akbar is among male sovereigns, is Abuliya Baie among female 
sovereigns. 

There is another woman of the Holkar family who has ac¬ 
quired celebrity in the annals of India—we allude to Toohae 
iaie. But the difference between Ahuliya Baie and 'foolsee 
Baie is the difference between gold and brass. Though it 
would be an insult to the memory of Ahuliya Baie to mention 
her name and that of Toolsce Baie in the same breath, yet the 
actions and death of the last lady demand some notice at our 
hand. This Mahratta princess was born about the year 1790. 
The circumstances of her parentage are quite mysterious. 
There was a priest called Adjeebah, who belonged to the sect 
of the Maun Bhow, founded by Krishna Bhut, and well known 
in the southern parts of India. The doctrines of this sect in¬ 
culcate the sacredness of the Vedas, but deny that of the 
Puranas and Gitas. Adjeebah resided at Mnysir, and ob¬ 
tained great local celebrity for his sanctity. He had a rich 
disciple in Hureka Baie, the’ favourite mistress of Mulhar 
Rao, who made him rich, and allowed him a palankeen, horses, 
and attendants. It was under the roof of this holy personage 
that Toolsee Baie passed tlie years of her infancy. Indeed, 
the sect to which Adjeebah belonged was bound to celibacy ; 
but it may well he suspected that Toolsee Baie was the offspring 
of that irregular intercourse which is often carried on by men 
who pretend to have renounced all earthly affections and at¬ 
tachments. Ostensibly Toolsee Baie was brought up as the 
pupil of the professed mendicant. She was tutored in more 
than the com^hon arts of her sex, and acquired sufBcient learn¬ 
ing to be looked upon as an extraordinary person in a oonntry 
where women reoew© little instruction. Jwature bad endow# 
4er with superb h^nty, to which, she added winning 
ners. Bhb appears to have had considerable taliS&t, and 
itimes displayed groat resolution j but cruelty of >'dispoei^^^; 
:a!#'looseness of morals ^^rmed those defscle in her 
i on aoeount of which her memory is now h^d tU'little 
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Toolsee Bale was married, and lived with her husband in 
the Deccan. But a Mahratta adventurer, named Bhamrow 
Madik, having seen and admired her beauty, conceived the 
design of pusliing his fortunes by bringing her to the notice 
of Jeswunt Rao llolkar. Beauty in humble life is scarcely ’ 
safe from the machinations of tho seducer. By an eastern des¬ 
pot it is laid claim to as treasure-trove. Besides, the licentious 
passions of Jeswunt Rao Holkar were such as brooked no con¬ 
trol; and the sacrifice of the honour of the females of their 
family was no unusual road with courtiers to his favour. The 
handsome wife of Gunpat Row was considered as the principal 
link between that minister and his priuco. No sooner, there¬ 
fore, was Toolsee Bale placed in tho way of Holkar, than he was 
captivated by her charms. Her previous marriage was regard¬ 
ed as no bar to the gratification of the desires of the sovereign. 
In a few days she was conducted lo liis zenana, and her liege 
lord to a prison. But the lingering tenderness of the wife ob¬ 
tained the release of the husband, who was dismissed with a 
horse, a dress, and a small sum of mono}", to console him for 
liis loss. 

From the day Toolsee Baie became tho mistress of Jeswunt 
Rao, she ruled the house of the Jlolkars, and exercised an in¬ 
fluence and direction in all public affairs. On that chief becom¬ 
ing insane, she succeeded to the regency. Not only are tho 
claims of females to such power readily admitted by tlie Mahrat- 
tas, but the example of Ahuliyct Baie had created a precedent 
in favour of female administrations. Like her great predecessor, 
Toolsee Baie daily held her durbar, or court, but in a maimer 
quite different from that of Ahuliya Baie, Instead of sitting 
openly at the court, sho kept herself behind a curtain, and com¬ 
municated with her ministers and officers through her confidant 
Meenah Baie, who remained unveiled on the outside. The rea¬ 
son commonly assigned for Toolsee Bale’s being seated behind 
a curtain was her youth and beauty. But the real fact was, 
that' she was at first not so shameless as to brave the world, and 
that she afraid of losing her influence b|| becoming known 
aa an aqprifiitdpled woman. Toolsee BaM a| first gave her en¬ 
tire; conMencO to a buuniah named Ballaram Beit, and chose 
hint principal m But the man did not prove 

tho of conducting the administration with vigour 
There was no regular OoUecticu of revenue, the 
g^in^^ent had not the power of reducing its army, and the 
phahoea of the state were inadequate to the support of the 
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establishments.* Under a nominal regency, the state was alter¬ 
nately governed by two factions, the Mabrattas and Pataus, who 
were constantly intriguing against each other, and filled the 
country with analoh 3 ^ To so high a pitch had the authority 
lof one of the parties risen under an officer called Dlierm, that 
the insane Jeswunt Kao, Toolsee Baie, and the young prince 
Mulhar Kow. were not only put under restraint, but were ac¬ 
tually carried t » a thick jungle to bo murdered. Fortunate¬ 
ly a Mahratta chief of the household troops became apprized 
of Iheir condition, and hastent-d to their rescue. Ho arrest¬ 
ed Dherm and his associates, and brought them next morning 
prisoners to the tent of Toolsee Baie. She ordered their 
immediate execution, and they were carried in a cart to a spot 
about a mile from the lines, and j)ut to death. 

In the year 1811 Jeswunt llao died. His death having 
put an end to the regency, Toolsee Baie, who had no child, 
adopted Muliiar Rao Holkar, a boy of four years old, the son of 
Jeswunt Kao by another concubine, and in his name conti¬ 
nued to govern. Before two mouths had elapsed, an attempt 
was made to deprive her of authority. But the plot was de¬ 
feated as soon as discovered, and all the parties concerned in 
it were put to death. To prevent the repeated mutinies of the 
troops for arrears of pay, and the danger that ensued from 
their conduct, Toolsee Baie offered to mortgage a portion of 
the Holkar territory to Scindia in return for pecuniary aid. 
But her negociatioiis were defeated by ministers and officers 
who wore littlo attached to her cause or inclined to seek her 
interest. She had disgusted them all by her open and shame¬ 
less profligacy with her dewan Gunput Row, which had be¬ 
come the scandal of all India, and brought disgrace upon the 
family of Holkar. Finding the whole army to have gone into 
a general mutiny, Toolsee Baie fled with her adopted son for 
safety into the fort of Gungraur. There she was surrounded 
by the turbulent Patans, who wanted to take from her the cus¬ 
tody of the young prince, in the possession of whose person 
all her strength consisted. ^ But a trusty commander of her 
household troops, called Jottebah Naiok, made a vigorous effort 
to aid her on this critical occasion. He succeedeil in scaling 
the wa^ll at a place where it w&s low, and attacked the mutin 
neers, who guarded the gates* with such fury, t^at they woi® 
all either killed or wounded. Toolsee Baie w4ip:^ly welcomed 
the Naiek, who found her sitting* with a dagger in (me handi, 
and the child Mulhar Bow in the other, with ihtent to stab 
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him to the heart rather than allow him to be taken from her. 
On another occasion, when a hot cannonade had been opened, 
Toolsee Baie displayed great courage, till a shot struck the 
howdah of the elephant on which the child Mulhar Row was 
seated. This spread a general alarm, and Toolsee Baie instant¬ 
ly mounted a horse, and placing the prince on another with 
Giinput Row, commenced a flight which was Continued over 
sixteen miles of ground. 

Tima was the state of the Holkars plunged in turmoil and 
distraction, till events, which hastened on a crisis, occurred 
about the end of the year 1817. The British armies then 
advanced towards Central India, and Toolsee Baie made a 
secret endeavour to place the young Mulhar Row and herself 
under British protection. The step was fraught with good 
for an infant prince and an unpopular regent. But the peishwa 
was at that time organizing a general confederacy against 
British power, to which Cunpuf Row was gained over. The 
soldiery, too, were clamourous for war. Partly owing to the 
violenfie of her opponents, and partly to the influence of her 
paramour, Toolsee Baie was obliged to secede from her plan, 
and join in demonstrations of loyalty towards the para¬ 
mount sovereign. But she waited for a favourable opportunity 
for effecting her purpose. This was afforded by the march of 
the British troops towards Mehidpore, which filled the court of 
Holkar with apprehensions, and led to the resumption of the 
negociations which had for some* time been broken off. But the 
Patans, who formed the larger portion of Holkar's array, were 
eager for war and its expected advantages. They wer#* afraid 
that an alliance with the Britisli government w<mld put an end 
to the distractions that gave them importance ; and this made 
them violent against all who proposed peace. Toolsee Baie 
gave them great offence by her d- sire to secure the protection 
of the English. She was suspected of an intention to come to 
terms; and so determined were the Patans to out off all chance 
of pacification, that they enticed, the youthful, Holkar from an 
otttei* tent wtec he was playing, and ^placcA guard over that 
of Toolsee Paie.; Gdhput Roiy came tp- h«r ^relief ; but finding 
that the pHueei bad been separated froni her, he at once saw the 
. ' and,' ' tnTnin|f back, mounted a hprm■ to 

-by a party who Capie 'tip with'him 
. hed.df the-dver Seepta; He^ was slight wbunded' with 
''before .he .-was --tht’Own'-;olf' his hoieehe was then 
plundered, inSuited Wiih blowt, hnd, after being subjected to 
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every species of indignity, conveyed a prisoner, amidst hoots 
and execrations, to the infantry lines. 

The unhappy Toolsee Baie was not destined long to endure 
the torment of suspense as to hor fate. . The dawn of' tho 
•21st of December 1817 was the last she was permitted to 
witness.. As the light broke, she was led from hor prison, 
put in a palaiikeen, and conducted to the place of her exe¬ 
cution. Her piercing cries awakened many from their sleep, 
but none moved a. hand or raised a voice to save her. She 
was brought to the banks of the Seepra, dragged from her 
palankeen, and beheaded by a Mahomedan jemadar. The se¬ 
vered body was thrown into the Seepra without even the com¬ 
mon rites of a Hindoo funeral. 

None but a remorseless Mussulman could have imbrued his 
hands in the blood of a female. With him woman is a soul¬ 
less being, and slaughter a meritorious act. It is morally 
and religiously repugnant to a Hindoo to shed feminine blood. 
The atrocities of tho Sop^y Mutiny are instanced as disproving 
the mildness of the Hindoo character. Hut if it were possible 
to gain accurate particulars of the murders and massacres of 
that time, fiftcen-.sixteenths of those murders and massacres 
would be proved to have been committed by Mahomedan hands, 
and brought home to cruel and callous-minded Mahomedans. 
The tragical death of Toolsee Baie took place when she was 
hardly thirty years of age. She was a woman not only of 
great beauty, but of remarkable quickness of intellect. Few 
surpassed her in a fluent and persuasive eloquence. She rode 
with great grace, and was always; when on horseback, at¬ 
tended by a large number of the high-born ladies of the land. 
It is true that her career was marked by cruelty and licen¬ 
tiousness, on account of which tho beauty and fascination of 
manners which held captive Jeswunt Rao Holkar, failed at her 
latest moments to call forth any sign of commiseration. But 
every court bas its secret tales of gaities and profligacies and 
Toolsee Baie would not have met with a violent end, had not 
Mahomedan intrigue and covetousness made her destruction 
desirable. 

Turn we now to one of the saddest tales chronicled in tW 
annals of India—that of Kkhen Bak^ or the Virgin 

Ftincess Kiahen. She was bom in the year Her 

the Baiia of Odipoor# was the high^t in mnFratnong 
princes of Bajpootana. Her niother Wae of the ChaWnraj i^ce^ 
tho ancient kings of Anhwulara. Sprdiig from t^ei^hlest 
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blood of Hind, tlie princess was yonnpr and surpassingly beauti¬ 
ful. To beauty of face and person she added an engaging de¬ 
meanor, and was justly proclaimed “ The Flower of Rajasthan.” 
** T could have no doubt of the beauty of Kishen Komaii,” says 
Malcolm, “ after seeing her brother duvana Sing, the present* 
heir to the Miisnud, whom she is said to have exactly re¬ 
sembled. PIis complexion is very fair, and his features are 
fine ; and though they have that softness which character¬ 
izes Hindoo pliysiognomy^ they are full of animation and 
intelligence.” The hand of Kishen Komari had been pledged 
to Bheem Sing, of Jodhpore; but he did not live to fullil 
the nuptials. The Rajah of Jeipoor then sent the heralds of 
Hymen to the court of Odipoor. Plis proposals were about 
to be accepte<l, when Maun Sing, of Marwur, also advanced 
his pretensions, founded 4n the princess having been actifal- 
ly betrothed to his predecessor. Thus was Kishen Komari 
wooed by the rival chiefs of Jeipoor and Jodhpore, both inferior 
to her father in dignity, but exceeding him in power. Each 
suitor urged his claim, and each threatoned war in. case of 
rejection. Tiio Rana was in a dilemma, and withhold his con¬ 
sent from either party. To push their chiims, each suitor 
assembled under his banners, not only his native chivalry, 
but the predatory herds of India. These overran the king¬ 
dom of Odipoor, and brought it to the verge of ruin. The 
rivfd suitors also ihreateuod to aggravate the miseries of the 
Rana. His pride as a sovereign, and his feelings as a pa¬ 
rent, were dce])ly wounded, and he was left witheut an al¬ 
ternative. Ouc fearful solution of tho difficulty, remained to 
him. It was to remove the lovely object of war, and seal tho 
peace of Rajwurra by her death. Tlie diabolic act was urged 
by the blood-thirsty Ameer Khan. But neither arguments 
nor threats could prevail upon the father to consent to such 
a sacrifice. It was persisted in, and the fiat was at last passed 
that Kishen Komari should die ; but there was no man to 
undeptnkn atrocious dend* Maharajah Dowiut Sing, a kins¬ 
man 6^v was first soundsa? V save the honour 

of but, hprifoir-fStrack, he exclmr^d, “ Accursed the 

tongue commands it 1 Dust oh my^ allegiance, if thus 

■ Mext A'.natnri^l ;btothier''df-the Rana was 
'thiedire 'necessity was> expkih^d. B.e an< 
the ,|SWd but whep; iu,youthfhl loteliness Kish- 
na appeared before him, the dagger fell from his hand, and 
he returned more wretched than the victiip* Tho fatal pur- 
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poso tlius revealed, tlio shrieks of the frantic mother rever¬ 
berated through the pdace as she injplcrcd mercy or exe¬ 
crated the murderers of her cl did. The maiden herself, Iiow- 
ever, became a willing victim, to save her father, family, and 
tribe from the toils which surrounded them. The steel was 
changed’ for poison* and as the messenger prescnf.(‘d the chalice 
in the name of her fiithor, she bowed and drunk the icoiiteiits, 
sending up a prayer for his life and prosperity. The raving 
mother poured imprecations on his head, while the lov(dy vic¬ 
tim, who shed not a tear, thus endeavoured to console her : 
“'Why afflict yourself, my mother, at this shortening of the 
sorrows of life ? 1 fear not to die ! Am I not your daughter ? 

AVhy should I four death? We are marked out for sacritice* 
from our birth. We scarcely enter the world but to bo sent out, 
again. Let me thank my father that I have livcnl so long !” 
Thus she converst^d, till the nauseating draught I’eliised to assi¬ 
milate with her blood. The bitter potion was again administered, 
and again it was rejected. It was repeated for the third tim^^, 
and for the third time nature refused to aid the horrid purpose. 
J3ut cruelty, as if gathering strength from defeat, made another 
and a fatal attempt. The hisoomha draiujht, made of flou'ors 
and herbs of a cooling quality, and mixed, with a powerful 
opiate, was now presented to Kislma. She received it with a 
smile, wished the scene over, and drank it. The traitors to 
manhood and humanity accompUshed their object. Under the 
effects of the deadly poison, Kishna slept a sleep from which she 
never awoke. “ AVhen the Homan father pierced the bosom f)f 
the dishonoured Virginia, appeased virtue applauded the deed. 
When Iphigonia was led to ^the saorifieial altar, the salvation 
of her country yielded a noble consolation. The votive victim 
of Jeptlia’s success had the triurtiph of a father’s fflmc to sustain 
her resignation.^’ But the lovely Kishna fell a victim to craven 
fear and a false sense of honour. 

On the particulars of Kishen Koraari^s death becoming 
kuown/the valley of Odipoor was filled with funeral lamenta¬ 
tion. The youth and extraordinary beauty of the victim ex¬ 
cited a feeling which was general throughout the country. 
Expressions of pity at her fate were mingled with cxeorationi 
on fho w^aknes^, and cowardice of thpite who could purcha^ 
safety oh sttoh terms. The wretched ihothbr 4id*ixot Idng su^ 
vive her ehild. Haturo was exhausted in the ravings of ter? 

* Xiludii)g tVBiJpoot infawtieW^^ ' 
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spair; she refused food, and her remains in a few days followed 
those of lier daughter to the funeral pyre. • 

Though years nave passed since the barbarous immolation, 
it is never related but with a faltering tongue and moistened 
eyes, “ albeit unused to the molting mood.” The pages of 
Shakespeare abound with female characters*; but there is none 
com parable to the noble and magnanimous Kishen Somari, 
who, though not more than in her sixteenth year, consented 
to a sad exit from the stage of life, ** to save her native coun¬ 
try from being overrun by the armies which would have ad¬ 
vanced to the plains of Odipoor, to contend in the usual vul¬ 
gar fashion for that one thing which neither force can gain 
nor gold can buy—woman^s love.” The following extracts 
from Captain Abbot’s poem of the “ Thakoorine” give utter¬ 
ance to the feelings of the Rajpootnee ere she drank 

That cup which ne’er was nam’d, but crept 
Gloom to the bearer’s soul— that slept 
In deepest mystery, known to one. 

The house’s lord—and her whose doom. 

From time to time, in Thakoor’s eyes, 

Required the gloomy sacrifice; 

* Pull well I know,* 

Father, how pure the virgin snow 
Of Thakoor fame must be. Thou ne’er. 

For me, dishonour’s brunt shalt bear, 

As the first Thakoorine, whose breath 
Falter’d ’twixt infamy and death, 
f'ather, my choice is made 1 Yet ere 
1 braid in Doorga’s knot my^hair, 

Oh ! let me once, once only, view 

The glad, green earth, the heav’n’s pure blue; 

Once more, from ’neath the old, lov’d tree, 

Gaze o’er Kerbudda’s waters free, ♦ 

Envy each wave, bright dancing past, 

And look, and know that look my last. 

Then one fond glance to heaven I’ll fling, 

To wood and wild my anthem sing ; 

* Take the last draught, the oblation mike, 

Nor count it Intter, for thy sake t, 

Wreathe^ wreathe the bowl with flowers for mo; 

Let not my last, deep draught be sad'; ^ 

' The butterfly, the summer, bee. 

The woodland bird is glad—is glad, 

Like them in smiles w:oQld 1 be clad, 

(Creatures of om^ bright, sunny dime*} 
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Till the cold wave my couch be made, 

Cut ofi'in virgin prime. 

Wreathe, wreathe with smiles the bowl for me, 

Bring clusters from each laughing flower; 

Lord of the future,'death shall be 
My vassal, till the appointed hour ; 

Then, seek nor tomb nor cypress bower, 

Emotion’s wealth a smile may shrine ; 

But muse thou o’er some lone, frail flower, 

Cut off in virgin priine>. 

It is only some fifteen or twenty years ago that ,the famous 
Mahratta lady Baiza Bak lived among us, and the Gazettes of 
the day often mentioned Her Highness’s name. There are many 
people yet living who have seen and known her. Baiza Baie 
was bom towards the end of the last century. She was the 
daughter of Bhirzee Bao Ghatkay, a Mahratta leader and mi¬ 
nister of great notoriety in his day. Her brother Hindoo Bao 
must be remembered by the sexagenarians of Delhi. If Mal¬ 
colm inferred Kishon IComari to have been beautiful from 
the comely features of her brother, one may conclude Baiza 
Baie to have had little pretensions to a good physiognomy, 
judging from the portrait of her brother, which hangs on the 
walls of the Delhi museum. In that portrait, Hindoo Bao 
appears to have been a stout gentleman of the regular swarthy 
colour, but with a pair of very animated eyes. 

Baiza Baie was married at an early age to Dowlut Bao Scin- 
dia. Her nuptials were celebrated with a splendour and mag¬ 
nificence which have been seldom displayed by the princes of 
India. So great were the expenses of the marriage, tliat they 
exhausted Scindia’s treasury, and left him for a while without 
any means to pay his army. Baiza Baie was a woman of im¬ 
perious disposition and masculine temper, Scindia had a great 
regard for her, and never formed any determination without 
her advice. The Maharajah died in the year 1827, leaving no 
son, and having adopted none. Her Highness Baiza Baie 
thereupon assumed the sovereign authority, and sat upon the 
throne of Gwalior. The ambitious lady meditated introducing 
a member of her own family as her successor, and diverting 
the succession to that channel. But she was constrained to 
abandon this design, and adopt a boy, who was the nearest re¬ 
lative her deceased htisbati,d: Mwgnt Bao, for so^ fBe boy 
was called, was only eleven yoatfe old at the time of his adbiH 
tion. Daring his nonaj^Cf the Baie acted as regent» and 
ducted the administration; but on arriving at matuxity, Mti- 
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gut Uao aspired to tho actual possossiou of the autliority 
which he had been selected to inherit. He fretted under any 
further restraint, and making his escape from tho palace, 
took refuge with the British Resident. Tho Baio was unwil¬ 
ling to part w'ith her power, and struggled for its retention.* 
Both parties preparing to settle their dilFcrences by an appeal 
to arms, tho British Government interposed its inducnco to 
pn'vent the civil war. It declared itself in favour of tho pro- 
tensions of Mugut Rao, who was seated on theguddeo, and wllh 
prochiijnod sovereign under the name of Ali Jah Juiikojoe Sciu- 
dia, in the year 1833. Her career ceasing, Baiza Baic, after 
some months of hesitation, retired to Agru with all the w'ealtJi 
she had accumulated, and an army of retainers. To prevent 
her from disturbing the peace of Gwalior by her intrigues, she 
was roquirod to remove to Furruckabad, in the noighbourh(»o(l 
of which Bajoc Row was living. Her Highness was long a 
resident in the British territories, and a pensioner on l.he 
British Government. The state of Gwalior at last agreed 
to allot her a large annuity on condition of lier retiring to her 
jageer in the Doocan. Baiza Baie, liaving been deserted by 
most of her retainers, gave a reluctant consent to tho terms. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 she is said to have escorted tlic 
family of Scindia, and fled, in the direction of 8ipreo, from 
the hands of the rebels. She has since died. 


The followingextrnets from Mrs. Fanny Parks’s “ Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim in tlio East” would, wo think, prove interesting to 
our readers, as they illustrate lifo and manners in the zonana 
of a Hindoo monarchy :— 

“ We found Her Highness Baiza Bnio seated on her guddeeof 
embroidered cloth with her granddaughter the Gaja Rajah Sa¬ 
hib at her side; the ladies, her attendants, were standing around 
her; and the sword of Scindia was on the guddee, at her feet. 
She rose to receive and embrace us, and desired us to be seated 


near her. The Raiza Baio is rather an old woman, with grey hair 
and en hon point. She mast have been pretty in her youth ; her 
smile is reiimfkahly sw<St, and her mW^r# particularly pleas¬ 
ing ; her hands and very smi^l an^ibeautifully formed. 


Her \'me of. the' proverb, *■ A- plei|»ant 

, holo.^ the 

up'ornaments, with the ^ceptibnt of a 




^ gold as bracelets. Bein^ a widow, 

te submit to numer- 
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“ Her eountonanco is very mild and open ; there is a freedom 
and independcnee in her air that I greatly admire, so unlike 
that of tho sleeping, languid, opium eatiiig Mussulmanocs. Her 
granddaughter, the Gaja Kajiih Sahib, is very young; her eyes 
'are the largest T ever saw; her faee is ratlier flat, and not pret¬ 
ty ; her- figure is beautiful; she is tho beat little wee creature you 
ever beheld. The Muhratta dress consists of only two garments, 
which are, a tight body to the waist, with sleeves tiglit to the 
elbow ; a piece of silk, some twenty yards or more in length, 
which they wind around them as a ]>ottico!ifc, and tht ii, taking 
a part of it, draw it betw^een the limbs, and fasten it behind iu 
a manner that gives it tho effect both of petticoat and trousers. 
This is the whole dress, unless at limes they substitute aiigiyas, 
with short sleeves, for the tight long-sloevcd body. 

** The Gaja llajah Sahib was dressed in purple Benares silk, 
with a dee]) gold boi’der woven into it. When she walked, she 
looked very graceful, and tho dress very elegant. On her fore¬ 
head was a mark like a spear-head, in red paint: her liair was 
plaited, and bound into a knot at the back of lior head, and 
low down ; her eyes were edged with surma, and her hands and 
feet dyed with henna. On her feet and ankles wore curious 
silver ornaments—toe-rings of peculiar form, which she some¬ 
times wore of gold, sometimes of red coral. In her nostril was 
a very large and brilliant u’hut (nose-ring) of diamonds, pearls, 
and precious stones, of the particular shape worn by the Mah- 
rattas; in her ears were fine brilliants. From her throat to her 
waist she was covered with strings of magnificent pearls and 
jewels; her hands and arms were ornamented with the same. 
She spoke but little ; scarcely five words passed her lips; she 
appeared timi<l, but was pleased with the bouquet of flowers, 
just fresh from the garden, that the lady who pi'esentcd me 
laid at her feet on her entrance. These Mahrattas are a fine 
hold race. Amongst her ladies in waiting, 1 remarked several 
fine figures ; but their faces were generally too flat. Some 
of them stood in waiting with rich Cashmere shawls thrown 
over their shoulders. One lady before the Maharaj leaned on 
her sword ; and, if the Baie quitted the apartment, the attend¬ 
ant and sword always followed her. The Baie was speaking of 
horses, and the lady who introduced me said I was as fond of: 
horses as a Mahratta, Her Highness said she should IMce to 
see an IGnglish lady on horsebaok; she could not oompteheliiiil 
how they could sit all crooked, all on one side, in the 
saddle. I said I should be too happy to ride into camp :Mf 
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hour Jler llij^hness would appoint^ and ahow her the style of’ 
horsemanship practised by ladies in England. 

“ Tlie ride having been promised, I came mounted, and en¬ 
tering the precincts of the zenana, found myself in a large 
court, where all the ladies of the ex-queen were assembled, and 
anxiously looking for the English lady, who would ride crook¬ 
ed I The Baie was seated in the open air. I rode up, and dis¬ 
mounting, paid my respects. She remarked tho beauty of my 
Arab, felt the hollow under his jaw, admired his eye, and de¬ 
siring one of the ladies to take up his hoof, examined it, and 
said he had the small, black, hard foot of the pure Arab; she 
examined and laughed at my saddle. I then mounted, and put¬ 
ting the Arab on his mettle, showed her how English ladies 
manage their horses. When this was over, three of the Baiza 
Baie’s own riding horses were brought out by the female at¬ 
tendants; for we were within the zenana, where no man is al¬ 
lowed to enter. The horses were in full caparison, the saddles 
covered with velvet and kinkhaub and gold embroidery; tl»eir 
necks and heads ornamented with jewels and chains of gold. 
The Gaja Rajah in her Mahratta riding-dress mounted one 
- of the horses, and the ladies the others ; they cantered and 
pranced about,-showing off the Mahratta style of riding. On 
dismounting, the young Gaja Rajah threw her horse’s bridle 
over my arm, and said, laughingly, ‘ Are you afraid ? or will 
you try my horse ? ’ Who could resist such a challenge ? * I 
shall be delighted,’ was my r^ply. ‘ You cannot ride like 
a Mahratta in that dress, said the princess; ^ put on proper 
attire.’ I retired to obey her commands, and returning in Mah¬ 
ratta costume, mounted her horse, put my feet into the great 
iron stirrups, and started away for a gallop round the enclo¬ 
sure. I thought of queen Elizabeth and her stupidity in 
changing the style of riding for women en cavalier; it ap¬ 
peared so safe as if I could have jumped over the moon. 
Whilst 1 was thus amusing myself, * Shabash! shabash 1’ ex¬ 
claimed some masculine voice; but who pronounced the 
words, or where the speaker lay perdu^ have never dis¬ 


covered, ■ , * (I 

« » Jlew^* said I to the Gaja Rajah, ‘ having, obeyed your 
cotemau#, trill yon allow one of your ladies to ride on my 
side'^s^^^ 3!ify habit pnt on one of them j how ugly 
,si footed 1 ^Slieisa black doctor 1* exclaimed one of the 
ifhe moment I got the lady into the saddle, I took the 
Wm in my hand, and riding by her side, started her horse off 
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in a canter. She hung on one side, and could not manage it at 
all. Suddenly checking lier horse, I put him into sharp trot. 
The poor lady hung half off the animal, clinging to the 
^ pummel, and screaming to me to stop; but I took her on most 
unmercifully, until we reached the spot where the Baiza Baie 
was seated. The walls rang with laughter; the lady dismount¬ 
ed, and vowed she would never again attempt to sit on such 
a vile crooked thing as a side-saddle. It caused a great deal 
of amusement in the camp.” 

Ranee Chunda is also a modern character, remembered 
by many persons yet living. The histories of Rajpootana, 
Malwa, and the Deccan, abound with many names of illustri¬ 
ous females, and the history of the Punjab is remarkable 
for the instance of Ranee Chunda. This lady was one of the 
junior wives of Runjefet Sing, and the mother of Maharajah 
Dhulecp Sing, Ranee Chunda was young, and her son a 
suckling infant, when Runjeet Sing died. In September 
1843, Dhuleep Sing, then only five years oi age, was brought 
out from the zenana, and proclaimed the ruler of the Pun¬ 
jab. His reign was inaugurated by Heera Sing, during 
whose ministry Ranee Chunda meddled with no affair, and 
exercised no power. On the fall of that Seikh chief, her 
brother Juwahir Sing became the head of the administration; 
but before long he fell a victim to the resentment of the 
Khalsa army, when Ranee Chunda came forward to assume 
the reins of power, and began to act as regent-mother. She 
now daily sat in durbar and transacted business. In the 
beginning of November 1845, she appointed Lall Sing mi¬ 
nister, and Tej Sing general-in-ohief, Lall Sing was a 
Brahmin of handsome appearance, and the paramour of the 
Ranee. It was the ascendancy that he had gained over 
her that paved his way to the ministry. This is yet the 
age of world’s heroes,” and not of “ God's heroes.” History 
winks at the turpitude of warriors and the moral delinquen¬ 
cies of statesmen* It dwells onl^f on the glories of great men, 
and extols Alexander for his victories, and Napoleon for his 
political craft. True, that Sir Henry Hardinge termed Ra¬ 
nee Chunda the Messalina of Indiabut we have no- 
thitig to do with her private character,—her frrilties and im- 
mcraHties. Our business is to elucidate her public 
and to describe her as a woman of energy and talent,' 
may well silence the detraemrs of Hiiidoo lemales* 
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Freed from the iron sceptre of Runjeet, the Khalsa army 
became so very domineering as virtually to exercise the 
sovereignty of the Punjab. They made and unmade kings, 
and gave the throne to the highest bidder. No amount of 
virtue or talent that Ranee Chunda could have brought to 
bear upon her administration would have staved off the dan¬ 
gers with which an insolent and ra])acious army had beset tlie 
throne of her son. It shows, tliereforc, great political saga¬ 
city to have planned foreign invasions, and precipitated that 
army into a war with the British in order to find employment 
for them abroad, and prevent the overthrow of her govern¬ 
ment. The present French emperor diverts the attention of 
his nation by sending a French army to conquer Algiers, to 
befriend the cause of Victor Emanuel, and to set up a king 
in Mexico. The Ranee Chunda averted the plunder of Lahore 
by sending the Khalsas to loot Delhi and Benares. That her 
real intention waa. not to cope witli British power, hut to 
destroy the demoralized Khalsas, is clearly visible in the 
many acts of treachery that were willingly committed by 
the Seikh generals in the first Seikh campaign. It was to 
provide, then, for the security of licr own and Iier son’s power 
that she hastened the departure of her troops for the inva¬ 
sion of the British dominions. This, as was foreseen, termi¬ 
nated in the defeat and destruction of half the Seikh army. It 
also placed the Punjal) at the eptiro disposal of the victorious 
British ; but Lord llardinge spared the country of the five 
waters from annexation by retaining Dhuleep Sing as a puppet 
upon the throne, and nominating a British Resident who be¬ 
came in effect the successor of Runjeet Sing. Tiie Maharanee 
was allowed an annuity of a lakh and a half of rupees to 
keep her from meddling in state affairs. But her ambitious 
spirit could ill brook the obscurity of private life. In a 
little time she became dissatisfied at tins dej)rivarvon of 


E oyrer. Her positive anger was incurred, when, in spite of 
er remonstrances, her paramour Lall Sing was conveyed to 
the British territories, and consigned tjj oblivion on a pension 
of 2j00p, rapees a mpath. From this time she became ani- 
miited'jjrHh ^ spirit of bitter hostility to, British asesndan- 

over measures for its subversion, In May 

the troops at ^Lahore was 
led and/ trac 5 ,ed to her ;machinations, and two of her 
wet© convicted and exeented^ 1.%© investigation eou- 
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ducted on this occasion disclosed the startling fact that she 
had been entrasod for some time in a conspiracy against us, 
and that all the chiefs of the Lahore durbar, with the excep¬ 
tion of two, had agreed to co-operate with her for our expul- 
’sion. It was likewise asserted that Khan Sing, who accom¬ 
panied Mr. Agnew to Mooltan, was himself deeply implicated 
in the plot, and had engaged to raise the province as soon as 
he had obtained ]>ossession of the citadel. She had extended 
her intrigues to Cabul, to Candahar, to (’ashrnere, to the Seikh 
])rotected states, and even to the princes of Rajpootana; and 
had endeavoured to organize a confedeiacy against, Rrilish 
authority as ramified as that which Bajee Row had projected 
thirty years before. The whole body of Seikh troops in the 
durbar army M^as ripe for revolt. There did not exist a chief 
or an officer who was not eager to shake off the yoke of the 
foreigners, and again to enshrine the national idol of the 
Kluilsa supremacy,” To prevent her from* intriguing, the 
Maharanee had been placed under restraint at a j)lace called 
Sliakoopoor, a few miles frOm Lahore, and lier annual alh)W- 
nnee cfl' 150,000 rupees had been reduced to 4,000. But now 
that she was found planning a vast and general confederacy 
against the British, it was thought by Sir Frederick Currie 
that there could he no ]>eace or security while the Maha¬ 
ranee continued in the Punjab fomenting disaffection. He 
tlierefore, -by an unexpected and adroit movement, wliicli 
anticipated all opposition, caused her to be conveyed across 
the Sutledge, and transported thence to Benares,—the great 
state-cage for all state-prisoners of our day. Here she was 
jdaced under the care of the warder of the dethroned princes 
and princesses of India. 

The banishment of Ranee Chunda was a step which was 
disapproved by her whole nation, and gave them great of¬ 
fence. This was publicly avowed, when, after the battle of 
Ramnugger, a paper was transmitted to Lord Dalliousie from 
Shere Sing’s camp, containing the Seikh justification of the 
revolt, in which, among other causes, stress was laid upon , 
the banishment of their Maharanee. But before many months 
elapsed,. Ranee Chunda gave the slip to her enemies, and 
sdught ^n asylum in the court of JJepml. Her flight from 
the hands of the English reminds us of the escape of ; 

from the hands of Aurungzeb. The British Government in* 
sisted upon her being surrendered, but the Nepaul Ooveimment 
refused to doit on the .ground of breach of hospitality, and 
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promised to keep her in surveillance themselves. Finally, 
the annihilation of the Seikh power and the annexation of the 
Punjab removed all apprehension as to any troubles which 
she inifjht foment. In her absence as a refugee at a distant 
court, Kance Chunda was forgotten by the public of India. 

The Ranee of Jhansi is the last and latest Hindoo female 
character that we have to sketch. Ten years ago, her name 
was in every mouth and in every print in India. The Ranee 
of Jhansi was the widow of a Bundela chief, called Gungadliur 
Rao, who died in 1854, having adopted a son on his death¬ 
bed as his successor. It was during the time of a Governor- 
General who upheld the doctrine of lapse, and cherished the 
policy of annexation, with a view to concentrate all power in 
the hands of the parannmnt sovereign, and consolidate an em¬ 
pire from the mountains to the sea. In furtherance of this 
policy, the Raj of Sattara was absorbed, and the state of Hag- 
])(»re extinguished. But undeterred by these examples, the 
Ranee of Jhansi applied for confirmation of her son’s adoption, 
and demanded the sovereignty on his belialf. But Lord Dal- 
housie was against the perpetuity of succession by adoption, 
and the continuance of native dynasties ; and he annexed 
the state of Jhansi to the British dominions. Thus summarily 
ejected from ])owcr and consigned to poverty and obscurity, 
tiie Ranee quietly bore her grievances; but she smarted under 
disappointment, and bided an opportunity for revenge, Q’his 
happened three years afterwards, on the outbreak of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. During that fearful period, she instigated the 
native troops quartered at Jhansi to rebellion. They rose on 
the 4th of June l8o7, and beseiged the officers and other Eu¬ 
ropeans who had fled for refuge into the fort. Unable to 
hold out against overwhelming numbers, the garrison offered 
4o surrender and evacuate the place. The terms of capi¬ 
tulation were formally granted j but breaking their promise, 
the sepoys fell upon the Europeans, and shot or sabred both 
in^n, women, and children. Only a single person escaped 
from the hapds of the rebels. The atrocitv of the Jhausi 
messacre was brought home to the Raude,^who, unable to 
control her easasperated feelings, sanctionedUhe dii^olio act 
ivyhteh has tarnisbeij; her memory with an JndeliWe stain. 
On; 'to of British authority, twEanee assum¬ 
ed established her rule at Jhansi. 

^;TL0;4trengtheu her position,' and arm herself for the defence 
'%hich she was sure she would be one day called upon to make. 
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she dug up some 20 cannons that had been buried in tlie fort at 
the time of her predecessor Ramchand Rao, organized a force, 
and collected under her standard an army of 14,000 men. Be¬ 
fore a twelve-month elapsed, the tide turned in favour of the 
British, and the Ranee was comrnilted to a life and death 
struggle for her throne. The conquering army under Sir 
Hugh Hose came, and invested, anti opened fire upon Jliausi 
by the 25t.h of April 1858. The city was attacked on all 
sides. The besieged made a stout defence. Tiieir artillery 
practice was remarkably good: from soraft batteries they return¬ 
ed shot for shot. It was singular to see women hurrying along 
■\sith ammunition, and working in the batteries. The palace 
was defended by 3,000 men, Tlie boily-guard of the Ranee 
Avero conspicuous for their desperate defence. But neither 
female genius, energy, foresight, nor example, could prevail 
against the resources and indomitahleness of British power. Tlie 
city was carried on the second day, and the fort fell on the 
third ; but the Ranee escaped capture by the devotion of some 
of her sowars. She made her retreat witli 2,000 followers, and 
flung herself across the road to Cal pee. Here she made a 
Iresli stand for a few days, but was dislodged on the 26th May. 
From Calpee the Ranee made her way to Gwalior, and joined 
the rebels there, still retaining her importance. On the full 
of Gwalior, she directed hel* flight towards Si{»ree, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which her advanced guard came in contact with 
the English brigade stationed iii that town. Finding it impos¬ 
sible to cut their way through, the rebels gave battle at a place 
called Morar, In this action, fonght’on tiie 17th June 1858, 
the Ranee was killed, her army dispersed, and four of lier guns 
were captured by Brigatlier Smith. Such is a short sketch of 
that Hindoo female who has made herself memorable in the 
annals of modern India under the name of the Ranee of Jhanai. 
That she was a woman of high spirit and conspicuous talent 
can never be denied. History may stigmatize her as a rebel, 
but cannot withhold from her her due. Her energy audadmi- 
pistrative ability would have been objects of unqualified admi- 
ratlou had her memory fiot been stained with rebellion. Had 
she reWned faithful to the paramount power and shown, hu¬ 
manity to ladies and children^ she would* in all prot 

bability, haW'lJeen rewarded with, the restoration of he^ 
and would have left behind an unsplUed mentory* ■; : 

Let the reader gather his own moral from the shetohee Wie 
have drawn of Ilindod female celebrities. The supetfiUctal ob' 
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server prenerally applies his own standard to the customs of 
other nations, and laments the degraded condition of the Hin¬ 
doo female. He particularly laments her want of liberty, 
and calls her seclusion imprisonment. But most erroneous 
ideas have been formed of the Hindoo female from the ]ic- 
tnres drawn by those who have never left the banks of the 
Ganges. The most careless traveller cannot pass the boun¬ 
daries of Hindoostan Proper without having the dissimilarity 
of customs and manners prevalent among the Mahrattas and 
Rajpoots forced u])on his attention. Nothing is more unfair 
than to form notions fr<>m the doctrines of Menu inculcated 
in a primitive age, to conBiie our observations to the women 
of the Gangetic valley, and to found onr conclusions unon 
data gathered from low life. To forui a right estimate, Hin¬ 
doo women should be judged by their characteristics in all 
ages and in all parts of India. Not more are Miranda, Des- 
demona, Rosalind, Imogen, and Ophelia, the creation of one 
brain, than are the Bengalinees, Khottanees, Rajpntnees, and 
Malirattanees daughters of the same family with a general 
resemblance and an individual difference. Under the influ¬ 
ence of tlie same religion and memories, they present the same 
grand features of character, with shades of distinction that 
have arisen from difference in local habitation. Generally the 
Bengallee woman is made to illustrate the whole class of Hiii- 
doo females, and she is rcin’eseiited as a degraded being, un¬ 
able even to read. But let the reformer turn his eye towards 
Rnjpootana, and see there the daughters of the lowest chief¬ 
tains tauglit to read and'write, the Hindoo women distinguish¬ 
ed by high sentiments and refined feelings, and high-born 
ladies acting as regents during the minority of their sons, and 
de facto guiding the helm of the state. ** I have conversed for 
hours,” says Tod, “ with the Booiidi queen-mother on the 
aflfairs of her government and welfare of her infant son, to 
whom I was left guardian by his dying father. - She adopted 
me as her brother ; but the conversation was always in the 
presence of;.a third person in her qonfid^ce, and a curtniti 
separated uiS. Her sentiments showedjligurariably a correct 
and e^ctensive knowledge, which wad equally apparen||ifl Ker 
letter^ of which I had many. I could giye^an^^similar 
Let the philanthropist next turfifwU attention 
tbvrards the Mahrattas, and see Hindoo women among them 
preserve many of the traits of the genuine Hindoo nationi* 
idity. <^The females, both of the Brahmin and Sudra Mah* 
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vattas,” says Malcolm, have, generally speaking, when their 
husbands arc princes and chief’s, jrreat influence, and mix, not 
only by their power over individuals, but somelimes, as has 
.been shown, personally in affairs of the state. If married 
to men of rank, they have usually a distinct provision and 
estate of their own; enjoy as much liberty as they can de¬ 
sire ; seldom, if ever, wear a veil; and give feasts and enter¬ 
tainments on births and marriages, and on particular anni¬ 
versaries. The power which the Maliratta Indies of the fami¬ 
lies of 8cindia, Holkar, and the Puar enjoy, has been de¬ 
scribed. They have always had great influence in their se¬ 
cret councils ; and usage has latterly given them a consi<leva- 
ble and increased share in the government ; and in some 
cases they liave been (he acknowledged heads. They are usu¬ 
ally instructed in reading, working, and arithmetic. The ma¬ 
nagement of the horse always constitutes |)art of their educa¬ 
tion, which is directed to qualify them for the duties to which 
iheir condition makes them liable to be called. In a long con¬ 
ference I had witli Bheema ilaie, the daughter of Jeawunt Kao 
Holkar, she expatiated with much eloquence on the duties 
inculcated as those of a Mahratta princess, when the interests 
of her family and nation were at stake. It was, she said, an 
obligation for such in extreme cases (where she had neither 
liusband nor son) to lead her troops in person to battle. The 
young lady appealed to Letchma Baie, a res])ectable matron, 
for the truth of her assertion; and it was confirmed with a 
qualifying remark that the case must be extreme, which call¬ 
ed for such a departure from female habits. Bheema Baic 
rode with grace, and few excelled her in the management of 
the spear. The Mahratta ladies of rank may be generally 
described as deficient in regular beauty, but with soft fea¬ 
tures and an expression that marks quickness and intel¬ 
ligence. They have almost all, when called forth, shown 
energy and , courage, and some of them great talent.” 

It is only in the Gangetic valley, and particularly in Ben¬ 
gal, that the Hindoo female has deteriorated and fallen off 
from the ancient practices of the Hindoo nation. Innova¬ 
tions fhat generally follow conquest by an alien invader, have 
operated to orange the customs and rajnners of the Bengallee 
women, andiSffect their, character for'the worse. But even 
yet Beiigsd has its instances of distinguished wonleit. 

.was the Ranee Bhohanee, of Hajshahye in the last century. 
Her extensive zemindaries formed in the aggregate a small 
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kingdom, the affairs of which, during the minority of her 
son, she administered witli a vigour and benofioence that 
have gained for her a political reputation. Her pious works— 
which in the ydiraseology of our day are known under the name 
of public works—were divers and numerous. The Doorga Bari 
temple and the Panchkosi road at Benares are her works. The 
memory of Ranee Bliobanee is cherished by a large part of the 
population of Bengal. Then there was the Ranee Sunkoree, 
Avho built the famous temple of Ilansasoree, at Bansbaria, 
near Hoogbly, There was Ranee Katyani, who lias recently 
passed away from among us, and whose benefactions amount¬ 
ed to twenty lakhs of rupees. There was Rasmoney, who be¬ 
came heiress to a larije estate, and manaiLjed it with masculine 
energy and skill. In the late famine of 1860, in Bengal, 
many Beiigallee ladies distinguished themselves by their bene¬ 
volence and charily. Tlie widow of the late Baboo Mutty 
Lall Seal Rubscrihed a respectable sum to the Famine Relief 
Fund. Her example was followed by a lady of one of the rioli 
Mullick families. 

The cultivation of the mind and the arts of polished life 
always flourish in the ratio of a nation’s prosperity, and from 
the decline of the one may be dated the deterioration of the 
other. The ignorance of Bengallee women and their exclusion 
from society are to bo traced to the prevalence of Mahomedan 
fashions and Mahomedan opinions, when the iiVfahornedpnas were 
tlie rulers of the land. Because the Mahomodans imprisoned 
their wives and daughters in the zenana, the Bengallees did 
so likewise. Because the Mahomedans cared little for the 
education of their females, whom they regarded as horp only 
to subserve the pleasures of man, the Bengallees fell into the 
same train o( thinking from the pressure of surrounding opi¬ 
nions. In Mussulman estimation, music is considered diegracc-*^ 
fit! for a lady of rank; dancing the same: such things are 
left to nautdi women. 

Mulka IJegiun made enquiries concerning the education of 
young ladies /in Bngland ; and on hy.arm^ how many hours 
were devoted to tke pianoj singing, ^i^cing, she eatpress* 
ed her considering such nautch-like accomplishments 

Just as*' Bengal 

age, so lid the Bengallee women ithhibe Maho- 
sin a.' lireeOding jage., -, ■ \ ■ 

liv|,But however the corruptions and evils may have arisen, we 
;; jje not, like enthusiasts and bigots, blind to their existence 
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around U3. We candidly acknowledge them as evils, and as 
such heai'lily wish for their removal. None are more impressed 
tlian the jieople themselves with the conviction that it is to fe¬ 
male virtues that we must look, not only for tlie happiness of 
our homes, hut also for the creation of that national character 
which hasalwaj’sled to national greatness; and none are more 
inclined to give liberty to their women, to educate them as 
rational beings, to remove the affix of dossee, or slave, from their 
names, and to emancipate them from the evils of polygamy 
and widowhood. 



Art. II—on THE GROWTH OF RICE IN EAST 

BENGAL. 


Liebig, Natural Lawn of Husbandry, Nngliah Edition, by 

'myth, . 1863. 

T he fandamental basis of the theories of the School of Agri¬ 
cultural Chemists who follow Liebig, regarding the science 
of growing corn, is the so-called Mineral Theory. Its propositions 
may be shortly stated as follow:— 

1. Plants obtain s<)lely from the soil in which they grow the 
fixed elements of their food, as the earthy phosphates, silica. 

2. The supply of these in that part of the soil reached by 
the roots is limited. 

3. If corn crops are continually consumed off the soil, ex¬ 
haustion inevitably results. 

4. The resources at command of the farmer to counteract 
such exhaustion are—(a) the direct re-placing of the necessary 
elements by manure ; (b) deep ploughing, whereby soil in fact 
virgin is made accessible to plants; (c) rotation of trops (or ial- 
lows), whereby time is given for chemical or other action to 
restore to the upper stratum of vegetable humus fresh supplies 
from below of the earthy phosphates, &c. 

These principles underlie the practice of English corn-farm¬ 
ing. The tenant is usually strictly bound not to take more 
than a stated number of white crops fr.om the land, not exceed¬ 
ing for instance on good land more than two in four years. 
He is only allowed to sell straw on condition of applying a 
compensating quantity of extraneous manure. He is allowed 
perhaps to take an extra corn crop if he feeds a certain number 
oC sheep with artificial (cake) food on the land: the whole 
flcheme being founded on the principle that the tenant “ shall 
npt take out more than he puts in.” This theory is so strictly 
forced on their tenants by most English landlords, that all at¬ 
tempt. at experiment, and hence at in^rove^ent, is precluded, 
in the e;^es -of the, vulgar English ^niflliqid, .agriculture has 

■.been elahors^ipus. ;.pf 
.vi|p|v"\; He hat' added 'many complication^, such'^ m th^'.^piauts - 

p^iner^.dementa.^ .fCifxu,. and 

manures', operate by, pri^uciug<!,.pa»c^t physical 
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combinations of elements previously in the soil; that the ex¬ 
haustion of soils often arises from the exhaustion of the sub-soil. 
Omitting these refinements, Liebig proclaims broadly the prin¬ 
ciple that every soil must be exhausted by consuming continually 
corn-crops off it, unless the mineral elements carried away by 
the corn are ident cally re-placed by manure. 

These may be called the principles of the fashionable Agri¬ 
cultural Chemist: but even among chemists there is a respect¬ 
able minority who doubt if this mineral theory contains more 
than a portion (at most) of the truth. They doubt if the ele¬ 
ments known to chemists are ultimate elements : they do not 
doubt but that the vital force in plants can effect resolutions 
which Liebig cannot: they therefore think it quite possible 
that a growing plant may supply itself with phosphorus and 
silica out of air and water in which Liebig can find none. They 
also point out to Liebig the undiminished fertility of Rhenish 
Bavaria since the time of Charlemagne ; and Liebig in his reply 
admits that the process o fexhaustion maj-, under certain circum¬ 
stances, be a very protracted one. The English advanced practical 
farmers have also steadily rejected the mineral theory : they 
have rather worked out for themselves a form of the struggle- 
for-existeuce' theory : they assert that on a tolerably retentive, 
even poorish clay, they can grow ** corn for ever'^ if they can 
only keep the land clean, especially from grasses and sedges, 
which, as allied plants, compete most closely witli corn. They 
oppose Liebig at every point': they talk of ploughing as a 
necessary evil only to be resorted- to in extremity, and they till 
mainly by the cultivator, the scarifier,,^and the hoe. 

Bengal offers' too striking an apparent exception to all 
Baron Liebig’s theory to be overlooked. The same fields, 
without any rotation of crops, without any manure, without 
ever getting a deep ploughing, have grown corn unfailingly 
for probably two thousand years at' least: and much of such 
land has produced two crops annually. Liebig meets this 
obvious difficulty in the following words :— 

We know most positively that the corn-fields in the valley 
of the Nile and the basin of the Ganges remain permanently 
fruitful, simply because naiuie has taken upon herself 
restore the l^t condition of prpduetit^enees to the soil ^ tha 
mud dep^l^ by the iitundal^n of #ese tivers 
dudly raise 'mod'' is''''' 

** ^11 the fields tb# ate hot fetched by the #vet losh" tMt 
" productiveness unless manured In Egypt the ambuhi Of the 
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'* crops to be expected is calculated from the height of the 

water of the Nile : and in the East Indies a famine is the 

inevitable consequence whenever there happens to be no 
“ inuudution/" 

Baron Liebig never has seen Bengal, and this passage appears 
to us so very wide of the mark that we should not have selected 
It for particular comment had we not found to our surptise that it 
is the theory by which many English residents in Bengal ex- 
plain to their own private satisfaction the fiict that the Bengali 
ryot can gi ow a corn-crop, frequently two, every year while the 
Scotch farmer can only get a corn-crop every other year. As 
the question lies at the very root of the subject, it ought to be 
cleared if possible. 

As a firbt objection to Baron Liebig there stands the fact 
that the transplanted rice (Romi vide infia), even in South- 
East Bengal, is grown on fields that are never inwndated by 
river-water. The Rowa in Mymensingh, in gieat part of Co- 
milla, Noakhali, Chittagong, and Dacca, depends entiiely on rain¬ 
water. Liebig says tiuly that a deficiency in water is followed by 
famine in Bengal, but we maintain that the cause of the famine is 
the deficiency in the water and not in the eai thy phosphates held 
in the water and deposited by it over the fields. The area of 
land adjoining muddy rivers does not constitute a large portion 
of the total area even of East Bengal; and when you are hardly 
fifty yards from the river among the rice you find yourself in 
still clear water. In short, water, however muddy after fiowing 
but a few yards through standing rice, loses its velocity and 
deposits the mud in solution there. The banks of the rivers 
are, as usually in deltas, the most elevated spots. The body of 
water is doubtless always moving south, but in a rice field, in the 
height of the raius, there is no perceptible current. That water 
moving so exceedingly slowly should deposit anything is incon¬ 
ceivable. We fee) no doubt but that an exceHent crop of rice 
(Amon) might be grown if it were for experiment watered 
with dietillea water, provided enough distilled water were dven. 
It might be ol|jeoted to this argument that the rivers of East 
Bengal m ooatinuaUy shifting, and thA whole country 
been tiVCf inuntlated within 9^000 ^ears, and much of 
it within 900 years# This is 'partly true, hut the countty 
lefly %heo n river sMlMi its patih is a mass of sandy chute t 
nc^nd Is So bad and it is only after many hun¬ 

dred yeaie and the growth of heavy vegetation on it, that 
such lands appear to become stiff enough to make prime rice^ 
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' Probably within not very remote times a great part of 
Furceedpore, Vicrampore, and Mauickgunge, has been Ganges 
inundated, more so perhaps than any other part of East Bengal ; 
and it is exactly these districts that form the sandiest land in this 
• part of the country, and in them hardly any Rowa is grown, only 
the inferior Owsh and Amon It will be remarked that Baron 
Liebig has a suspicion himself concerning the correctness of his 
theory for Bengal, for he begins, “ We know most positively,”— 
a phrase sutpiciously reminding one of the “ it is easy to see” 
which a French writer on Mathematics invariably prefixes to 
all ills ticklish assumptions. 

Before proceeding to hazard any competing explanation to 
Baron Liebig^s, it may be convenient to introduce a very short 
sketch of the practice of growing rice in East Bengal. 

The Hindoo reckon “ several hundred ” sorts of rice, adapted 
for land of different qualities and situations as regards water, 
and requiring different management; but for our very general 
purpose we will classify them as three, viz. Owsli, Amon, and 
llowa. It will be understood that there are numerous varieties 
and qualities of each, and also other kinds of rice which are in¬ 
termediate between Owsh and Amon or between Amon and 
Rowa. 

Owsh is the spring-rice sown mostly about April, harvested 
mostly in July and August. There are varieties of Owsh sown 
much earlier (in February) on the churs: there are varieties 
of Owsh sown on land never ‘inuiidated, and other varieties 
which from earing to harvest stand in water. 

Ill cultivating for Owsh, the following will be a common tilth. 
In April, just before sowing, as soon as the showers have loosened 
the soil, whether there has been a cold weather crop or whether 
the land has lain untouched since the December harvest, the rvot 
ploughs the land across and across, very shallow: but he tho¬ 
roughly pulverizes the surface. The harrow then draws the weeds 
to the side of the field, where the more careful cultivator burns 
them and places the ashes on the land. The Owsh is then 
broadcast, and finally the smoother (maw-ee) put over the field. 
The whole of May and the fiftt-half of June this crop requires 
most laborious weeding, and during this time the ryots can be 
seen squatted over the country patiently hand-weeding wi^ a 
short epui The showers at this season cause the weeds to 
grow very fast, especially the grasses, and. many sedges of the 
genus werus: aifd on the laborious weeding out Of these 
depends the crop. 
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. The varieties of Owsh are the lowest classes of rice, and the 
crop is the least valuable of rice-crops. Owsh rarely is the 
only crop of the year except on churs. Much, however, of the 
land iu Manickgunge and Furreedpore grows no rice except Owsh. 

Amon is the floating, i. e. deep-water rice. There are end¬ 
less varieties, and one used in Sylhet will, it is said, keep its 
head above water if the water rises 18 feet. It may be re¬ 
marked in passing that rice will not grow under water, and if 
swamped, it is done for. Amon is sown mostly from April to 
June, and reaped in November and December. It is sometimes 
sovvn simultaneously with Owsh, i. e. on ihe same land, or more 


often sown broad-cast among the Owsh after the Owsh has 
uudergotie its first weeding. In these cases, the Owsh being ga¬ 
thered by sickle, the Amon is left growing. Amon is the rice 
to grow on all flooded lands, and is of course often grown where 
DO Owsh is grown before. In these cases the land is prepared 
as above described for Owsh, but usually a month later : and the 
Amon is sown broad-cast on it dry. 

Where Amon follows Owsh, the weeding for the Owsh suffices 
for the Amon : in other cases it requires hand-weeding on its own 
account so long as the field remains dry." But Amon is subject 
to another subsequent pest after the land is inundated iu ()ori, 
or wild rice. The Opri, or wild rice, can hardly be distinguished 
before it flowers, except by a ryot, from many cultivated Amons. 
Oori is sometimes, on the edge of bheels, &c., cultivated for 
fodder, rarely for corn. The grain of Oori is by no means 
valueless, but Oori has the unfortunate peculiarity that the 
moment the grain is ripe, the Oori scatters it: it is hardly 
possible to harvest it, and for the same reason it is a most per¬ 
manent weed in Amon in East Bengal All through the early 
part of the raius the ryots proceed partly in boats partly up to 
their necks in water through their fields of Amon to pull up the 
Qorl which they carry in bundles off the land/ Oori being so 
closely aUied to, merely a variety of, Amon, is therefore the 
worst epemy that Amon has. Amon produces irioe of the second 
quality.. 

> .Itqwa,, .js' It tran^lanted , out about 

There are 

,4 Wei^eoti, namea^i'the .eftst, s 

fiiA iho; ' ei ' .pee 
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is worked with a Bengali harrow into a uniform state of liquid 
mud to a depth of six inches to a foot, the field being generally 
surrounded with a low bank of earth. The Rowa is then plant¬ 
ed in tufts in the liquid mud, having been previously raised in 
Yiurseries. The bank round the field prevents the water run¬ 
ning away very quickly, and catches all the late showers, and 
on this allowance of water the tlowa comes to harvest; but all 
the fine sorts are said to require a retentive soil, as if the soil 
is sandy the water slips away in spite of the bank. Rowa pro¬ 
duces, as has been said, the finest kind of rice and the most va¬ 
luable of all rice-crops, and it has a further enormous advantage 
—it never retpiires weeding: it ripens in a very short time after 
being transplanted out, and when planted out, it is a foot high, so 
that the weeds cannot get up urid[er it: they are choked. What 
weeds are seen under Kowa are only little flowering short-lived 
annuals, and do not perceptibly injure the com. We should guess 
that in this watery south-east division, the area of Bowa grown 
is two-lhirds that of Ainon, the crop being far more valuable. 
In official enquiri.es it seems unknown or is perhaps confounded 
under the name of Amon, from which it differs in every par¬ 
ticular, except that it ripens about the same season, usually a 
month later. Rent of Rowa land is, on the average, double that 
of Amon larid. To complete annual rotation of crops, the field 
remains bare of rice from December to April, and the most 
general plan is to leave it fallow; but in some districts as in 
Vicrampore and Manickgunge, a cold weather crop is not un¬ 
frequent, usually some kind of gram or mustard. It is difficult 
tp get it off in time if Owsh is to be sown, and the people in 
general seem hardly to think its value worth the trouble grow¬ 
ing it. 

In the above sketch there should have been given some esti¬ 
mate of the quantity of seed-rice employed and of the crops ordi¬ 
narily obtained ; but we have been unable to collect any trust¬ 
worthy statistics. The only people who seem to be able to give 
any good information on these points are those directly interested 
in the produce. Farmers in England have op to the present 
time sudcessfiilly resisted every attempt to collect agricultural 
siaUstici A further difiicuUy in Bengal is the total uncertainty 
ri^arditig aUineasureeofiTea, the same liroi^s, “ Kbanee," “ : 

kee,"" Bighh" mtwu 

nay, in .eue aodt'be 

measure each by Itiii nuH and Paltee ef 

nearly half as umch again us that of the dthef. : i ’ 
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We have some reason to think that the Hindoo ryot sows from 
11 to 3 bushels of rice to the acre, winch is not large for broad¬ 
cast sowing ; and that six maunds of dhan to the Calcutta bigha 
is a very fair crop of Amon ; the Rowa crop being much larger, 
the Owsb crop, considerably smaller. This will represent |>er- 
haps for lands that grow two crops of rice in the year an annual 
cereal yield by weight per acre equal to that of the wheat-crop 
in England. 

This is a highly successful result: let next be considered cer¬ 
tain causes and circumstances which contribute thereto, or which 
more or less interfere with it. 

The Bengali ryot assumes that if ho keeps his Owsh or Amon 
clear of weeds, he is sure of a crop. (We omit here the question 
of water which the Bengali lyot regards as he regards the ques¬ 
tion of sun.) In this opinion he agrees with the go-a-head En¬ 
glish farmers above quoted, and like them he depends mainly on 
repeated weedings in spring. At this point, however, a sugges¬ 
tion may perhaps be given to the Bengali ryots. The great mo¬ 
dern improvement in English corn farming is in the method of 
cleaning the stubbles in autumn: corn after corn in olden times 
was found always to get the land foul (t. e, with twitch, black- 
giasB,&o., the arch-enemies of corn), and the modern experiment¬ 
ers only grow corn after corn for ever'* by laying out labour on 
the stubbles in autumn. The effective method of doing this is 
first to cut the field into narrow strips (Cands) of about 4 feet 
broad by a series of double furrows; then a simple scarifier, i, e. 
a fiat bar of iron is drawn so as to shave along two to three inches 
below the surface of the soil. I’his operation is performed in tlje 
driest autumn weather, when all the ftagments of creeping roots 
thus cut are subseq^uently roasted up** by the sun. In this 
way the biennial and perennial glasses are crushed, and the nox¬ 
ious creeping grasses severely cut up and destroyed. Some still 
bolder experimenters, instead of using a scarifier for this purpose, 
hoe the stubVdes by hand, a far more expensive, but very effioa- 
oious process; two men, one stepping close behind the other, pro¬ 
ceed alon|r the lands, carrying each a hoe of such breadth that 
the tvro will pretty well cover the breudjh<$bf the land. 3ilany 
^ood Engltsh farmers, if the plant of turnips fails, neverthelsM 
insist onlis«vintf the turnips hoed when there are none to hoe. 

JillU of all this autumn tilth is that the c^nantity of nox- 

iM'treeds that appears among the com in spring is oompara* 
wdly sm^U, and the hand-weeding of the yoissg com is thus re^ 
duced within manageable bounds* The suggestion which we veu- 
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ture with great humility to the Bengali ryot is that it might be 
found economical (nothing but actual experiment could decide) 
to scour the Owsh and Araon land in tlj^^ cold weather, say 
January, with a simple scarifier or hoe in order to lessen the 
frightful labour of hand-weeding the young rice in the hot wea¬ 
ther. We do not suppose that weeds would be exterminated by 
this or any plan, but we cannot but think that if the creeping 
grasses and the Cyperacese were all cut off at two or three inches 
beneath the surface of the soil in the clear dry weather of 
January, they would appear the next spring in less strength 
among the com. We may give the caution in passing that the 
plough would not do for his purpose : the plough will hardly go 
except after a shower, and then it turns over and buries the 
creeping weeds instead of shaving them and leaving them to be 
roasted up. For ahdrt ploughing, as has been said, according to 
the go-a-head English corn-grower is a barbarous process at all 
times, and promotes, altove all- other processes, the growth of 
weeds. The Bengali plough, as is mentioned below, is however 
more of a cultivator than a plough : and in some districts it is 
not uncommon to plough the dry rice stubbles in January 
after the stubble is burnt with the object of diminishing the 
weeds. We have no doubt but that the simple scarifier (and 
much more the hoe) proposed would be far preferable for this 
operation to the plough. In suggesting a hoe or a simple 
scarifier, we are suggesting an implement the cost of which is 
within the means of the ryot. Many of the implements which 
have been pressed on his attention are utterly beyond his 
means. 


In support of our suggestion, we may quote the fact that the 
Bengali ryot is aware that the growth of some cold weather 
crops, as of mustard, is always followed by a superior rice-crop: 
the mustard acts as a cleaning crop, both because it admits of 
easy hoeing, and by choking to a considerable extent Ihe 
weeds under it. The Bengali rotation of late rice, mustard, 
ai£d then Owsh, is thus exs^ly parallel to the English tota* 
tion of' wheat July harvested, then white turnips fed off Izi 
Febttiary^ barley: This - rotation was only’^^praoticable III 
':the south 

man .conld->g^t^ms':''#nltS*'>tnrni|^' sewn early^in 
it'wa8va^fav6)(ml#^:vi^iti^ --man^ years; back' 
fasblbiiid: farmto' '1^ 

this'' the- sb'ec^s' 4^' 

shows ^ ihat.'^e' 'exoelleaoe'"'of th4'''baf]hy’ 
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rest the laud got (on tlie Liebig theory), but to the capital au¬ 
tumn tilth the land got from the two or three hoeings be¬ 
stowed on the turnips. And this is the explanation which we 
advance of the fact that taking an extra cold wither crop 
in Bengal without any manure improves the subsequent crop. 

Having ma<1o this suggostiun for the diminution of the 
plague of creeping grasses and Cyperacese, we may confess that 
we have none to meet the pest of Oori. It would doubtless be 
prudent to abandon its cultivation altogether: it can be but 
of small value: and then persistent extirpation, as it is an an¬ 
nual, might be expected to be effective in restricting the nui¬ 
sance within bounds. 

The Bengali ryot always attributes any failure in his crop 
to the water. The Owsh depends' almost entirely on the 
' abundance of showers in the hot weather. Those rarely fail in 
East Bengal, nnd the Owsh crop being the least valuable of the 
three, we rarely hear much whether it is better or worse than 
usual. 

For the Amon it is necessary that the water rise steadily, 
and it is necessary for a good crop that it do not sink 
away too early. It is very little important whether the water 
lise a cubit higher or lower than usual: the Amon can adapt 
itself to that, and the loss of a cubit of straw is not worth con¬ 
sideration. But if the water rises u couple of cubits very rapidly, 
it will swamp and ruin the Amon; and if it falls back at all 
in the middle of the season, the Amon gets yellow-stalked, and 
tlie yield is spoilt. It is not essential to Amon that the water 
should remain up very late, but it may be assumed that the 
longer the water remains the better the is, both in quan¬ 

tity and quality. During two out of the three years that we 
have been in Bengal, the Amon has been seriously injured by 
stoims of wind after the water which protected it had sunk away, 
and before it was ripe. By the storms of the third week of Octo¬ 
ber 1866, and of the first week of November 1867, the Amon was 
blown down in many places, so that the unripe heads of 
the eoro fell into the mud. We are told this is a very frequent 
oaose of partial failure in the Amon crip, *lind we have hem it 
said that the Amon in 1867 was dimimwed one-fourth by this 
cam; but we oau express no opinion on this estimate. 

the Rowa, late rain is essential x it matters little the gross 
miantity of rain or how short the rain may be before August: 

' m fielas are always wet enough for planting out by August. 
The Eowa essentially requires enough rain to keep it moint 
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through September : for a good crop it. requires showers through¬ 
out October—if in November al io, .«»o much the better, ‘ In 
tlie rains qjpasing early iti Septemlier, the Kowa generally failed ; 
in 1860 and 1807, the rain being continued late, the Rowas 
were excellent; in 1868, tliere was )io lain fioni 1st Octo- 
lier to 80fh November, and the Uowas \\ere very middling, 

. The Bengali ryot has httb' idea of “ f.irnrpng for n bad sea¬ 
son,” but we will venture to spc'ciilate on some plans by which it 
might bo hoped to meet to some extent iriogularitics iu tho 
water-supply. 

Tho Owsh is of least importance : the best support that can 
bo given it to contend with deliciency in water is nnrlonbtodly 
manure. The Bengrdi r^ot usually giies it ashes. And all the 
manure he has at command is ho^towed < itlur on a winter crop 
or on the Owsh, and is rightly .so be^towr d. Tlie question 
then arises, can ho increase the amount of manure at command ? 
The only jiracticabic plan wo see for him would be to tie up his 
cows and bullocks by day as widl a« by night. Tins appears 
to ns not at all likely to be found aii improvement. 
English advanced farmer keeps liis cattle in yard*-, it i.s true, 
but this is not done wholly for their manure. It is done 
partly to shelter the animals from the weatlier, partly to hasten 
their fattening, and as to themanmo many of tlie advanced 
farmers cart it out on to- the very pastnies which tho beasts 
might have fed, for it is found, that nothing pa}s better for 
manuring than pasture, ftlanure baa an unexplained eftect 
in keeping the grass fine, if the village commons of East 
Bengal weie mown instead of fed, and given no manuie, they 
would soon go down ipto mere jungle-grass. In short, we believe 
the manure is much better bestowed on them than on the 
Owsh. We think the Owsh must bo left to the season. 

Next, a# to the Amon. It is clear that if this crop could 
be throwtt forward a month, it would hardly ever fail. We 
suggested once tha.t it might pay to plant out Amon from 
nurseries at the moment when the field first became fioodod. 
We found that some Hindoo proprietors had suggested the very 
sain^ thing to their tenants, but we cannot find any example 
where it has actually been tried. We wre told that the ryots 
only advanced as an objection, the labour of transplanting, 
ail altogether insufficient objection. It would no doubt, be an 
operation requiring considerable smartness ^n the part 
ryot who would hate to be watching for die veiy moment 
he oould work his field: if he let the moment slip, be would 
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lose the crop altogether. On the other hand, as in Rowa, 
this plan would save much spring-weeding and completely avoid 
Oori. bn the whole, we do not believe it is a plan generally 
practicable, but there are many particular lands where it mighty 
be worth a trial 

Lastly, as to the Rowa, the most valuable part of the rice crop, 
we see no improvement practicable except a greater promptness 
in planting it out at the earliest opportunity. As in the case 
of Amon, the harvest would be a certainty if it could be 
thrown a month forward, but the Rowa cannot be transplanted 
out till the field is thoroughly wet and can be worked down 
into mud. We do not pretend to think any great revolution of 
improvement remains to be invented, but we aie confident we 
have seen numberless instances where vfb have observed the ryot 
transplanting out three weeks later than he might have done. 
The* Bengali ryot appears to us to assume that the rain 
ought to last through October, and not to wish to take any 
care to be prepared for the contingency of its ceasing in 
September : three years out of four such care would be thrown 
away, and he would get no better harvest than his supine 
neighbours, and the Bengali will not undertake any extra exer¬ 
tion to meet the less probable case. But in this exercise of 
promptness lies nearly the whole secret of practical farming ; the 
seizing of a favourable opportunity, ploughing when the land is 
just ** right," In agricultui^e opportunities are rarely ac¬ 
corded twice. 


To take a particular instance. During the past season, 1868, 
the rains in Mymensingh were very heavy the last three 
weeks of June. As re^rds the Rowa lands in which the 
Rowa was not preceded by Owsh, we can find no sufficient reason 
why the Eowas might not have been all planted out in July 
instead of in August. Had this been done, the rain having 
entirely failed in Mymensingh in October, the crop would have 
beeh ^ne xnontjh earlier mid fifiby per cent, bettm*. There would 
be^ti, little risk in ^tting in the Bpiaa eariieri for if 
(Mtjhwt limt, it wonid ncH^ have^l^ured ijt fn the 
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tially by storms. It is certaio that the application of manure 
would increase the damage from this cause : it is Just possible 
that sowing some salt with the Amon might keep it up better: 
that is at iul events found a specific for keeping corn up in JBlng* 
land, but we are not aware that the rationale thereof has been 
very satisfactorily explained, and trying it on Amon would be 
only one experiment more. As regards j^he Rowa, we do not 
think working manure into the liquid mud in which it is planted 
out is an experiment that promises well, even if, as has heen 
before said, the manure were forthcoming, and not wanted for 
any other purpose. 

Those who have been most earnest to improve Bengali Agri¬ 
culture have pressed specially upon the ryot the use of English 
ploughs, harrows, and drills, in place of his own weapons. 

First, as to ploughs. In preparing for Rowa no person could 
possibly use an English plough. As to the tilth of dry ground, 
the English plough cuts deeper and turns the furrow simply 
over: the Bengali plough stirs up the surface only after the 
manner of a cultivator. The advanced English £a.rmer is par¬ 
tial to cultivators, and when he ploughs, he can never get a man 
to plough fleet enough to please him. It is also objected to 
the Bengali plough, that it goes slowly, and that its form 
is badly adapted for making its way through the soil. As 
to its slowness, that matters little where you plough with a 
yoke of oxeu^: as to its form, it must be remember^ that a 
plough whicff goes easily stirs the ground little; you cannot 
have mechanical work effected at one end of a machine unless 
applied at the other. On the whole, the Bengali ryot gets a 
very flue though shallow tilth (or his spring-corn sowing. We 
doubt whether it can be much improved, and whether the old 
wooden plough will be superseded in a country without a peb¬ 
ble. 


Next, as to the harrow. No English hfurrow again could be 
used in a tilth for Rowa. As to the dry weather tilth, it seems 
to us that the English cast-iron harrow would do better than, 
the machine, where you can And the fields , Wge, 

eupugh^ Thisbriugs u# up to the question of Mpice]||||p^t,, 
^here can be ho doubt Wt tbati the fields in ii|t< 

general, far suMkblod lm:< ecopomy, of tjilliog*, IBiia M hdfc. 


general, lar mo suotersrmoo ipr< econoipy. oi , aw 
however^iUklSbst law« of.lhwfl 

the. hpw to <>ht i 

qcK^cenets the rent of an . undlyido4 field, Bbt a Jal 
o^en divides one of fakown ^Ids, because heifindil 


id nan 
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l^t the two pieces for more rent than he can the one undivided 
field. The same cause operated in Ireland to produce cottier 
tenantry. Tlie only remedy would appear to be some principle 
of association among the ryots, by which two or more ryots or 
even a whole village might rent lands on a limited liability 
principle. But customs are not easily altered. 

Lastly, as to the driii* Even in England, with dear labour 
and the most perfect drills, it is a question whether dibbling 
does«not pay: in many seasons and on wet lands it certainly 
does. In East Bengal, Rowa must bo planted out by hand, and 
the small fields oppose an insurmountable objection to the use 
of drills for Owsh or Amon. We believe that if broadcast sow¬ 
ing is superseded, it will be by the larger employment of trans¬ 
planting rather than of drills. 

Having thrown cold water on the suggestion of so many 
others, we may add that in our opinion the chief direction to look 
for advance is that by which the steps to the present amount of 
success have been taken, vis. the continual improvement of varie¬ 
ties of rice, and the careful adaptation of each that is best for 
particular land. Rowas are very little grown in Furreedpore, 
Vicrampore, and Manickgunge ; because the land is said to be too 
sandy, not retentive enough. But perhaps soino of the inferior 
Rowas now used in parts of Dacca might succocd in these sandy 
districts, or, if not, some day there may be brought out a har¬ 
dier variety of Rowa which shall thrive even in sandy .land. 
And for the best lands which now produce the finest llowas, 
yet more fruitful varieties of Rowa may possibly be produced 
by variation under domestication. We doubt if irrigation in East 
Bengal will ever be of any general advantage : there is plenty 
of water: the point is to select such varieties of rice and adopt 
such plans of husbandry as may utiliso best the water as it now 
comes. 


In attacking so boldly Liebig's theories, we; must not be under¬ 
stood to mean that soil has nothing to do .with the growth of 
com ;.on the ooplrary, we consider land sound for corn to be essen- 
fpr all oomigrowiug efperin|3nts. But we doubt ^ 
wh^||i|r;;'Wjl;s^^ ,,chemists ^vg' l|uud out exactly the^ 

capacity>s a mere 
. important, .ol^ces both in 
''';With' .to tW/genefsil > theory, of 

uiat we hav« ^ netfff-- yet .'seen 
' ' dmn in'B'nglaudL-..'' Han^. and .'many a foul 
: have we i^n which would require twb dr three years’ expen- 
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sive and judicious “ bringing round^^ before much corn could be 
got off it. 

Neither must we be understood to undervalue manure ; but the 
highest art in farming is to grow continual corn-crops without.ma- 
*nure, and that the Bengali ryot succeeds in doing to the con¬ 
fusion of the theorists. And his process is fundamentally iden¬ 
tical with that pursued by those irrepressible farmers in Eng¬ 
land, who will succeed in growing corn after corn without (or 
with exceedingly little) manure, after Baron Liebig has demon¬ 
strated the impossibility of so doing. 

It would be quite foreign to the purpose of fhis article to 
enter on political questions : but Bengali agriculture and its 
improvement depend greatly on such considerations. Since 
the passing of Act X. no sane,landlord can allow either by 
lease or occupancy any permanence of tenure to a tenant ; and 
the continual, often annual, change of tenancy is necessarily 
a great, bar to all improvement, especially cold weather tilth. 
Another far more fatal bar to improvement is the almost 
universal custom among landlords of taking extra rent if the 
crop proves good, not because of anticipation of improved crops 
in future, but merely because the ryot is “ able to pay” 
more. The landlords assert that this system is beneficial to the 
ryot because he gets a corresponding remission in bad seasons, 
concerning which we have some doubts. The custom is, we pre¬ 
sume, entirely illegal. It is needless to expend argument to show 
that any such custom must in the highest degree tend to render 
the ryot careless about his crops ; why should he sow that others 
may reap ? Whilst this state of things continues, it is, as it 
seems to us, unreasonable to abuse the ryot because he is not 
eager to try every experiment that is suggested to him. 

The conclusion, we fear not very practical, which we have 
reached at present, is that we have not very much to teach the 
Bengali ryot in the art of farming for rice. 
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The Annals of Rural Bengal^ by W. Hunter^ b. a., si. b. a. s., 

of the Bengal Civil Service, Londcm: Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 1868. 

A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
High Aaidt, with a Disaertation. Based on the Hodgson 
Lists, Official Records, and MSS. By the same author. 
' London : Trilbner and Co., 1868. 


W E were not surprised at ‘the cordially eulogistic reception 
which Mr. Hunter's first work received at the hands of 
the public and the press both in England and in India. His 
imaginative power, his capacity of forming in bis own mind a defi¬ 
nite picture of the past, his graphic and vivid delineation of the 
picture so formed, his kindly enthusiasm for races whom he be¬ 
lieved neglected or misunderstood, his graceful style, all com¬ 
bined to throw a charm round the work by which he first won 
public attention. The uncongenial nature of the soil from 
which sprang this delicate growth, and the incongruity of its 
surroundings added to the attraction it exercised. On the arid 
plains of Indian officialism, amid the nigged forms of tnidute 
and resolution and report, there suddenly germinates a prose 
poem, like a violet among the amorphous growths of volcanic 
Aden. 'Whether he sketches a Sonthal village, or brings on his 
stage the adventurer or the administrator of the last century, 
we read Mr. Hunter with pleasure. He has endeavoured to 
vivify facts, to give them vital meaning. Whether the dead bones 
have been strung together without a single anatomical blunder, 
and clothed upon with the eicact likeness of the fiesh they 
really wore, is another matter. That he has made the attempt 
to them is no mean honour to Mr. Hunter. 

We vfteire more dorry to find hi^ in h|i second work 


ing ^ 


of imagiut^VB hiUtozy fo# l&e .pastures new 
ri^^ch, because we c^uld; |ipt fail to pmrcmve^ 




vivolume iim- 


’ * 


<dy the langins^e. But' :the 


fphich eonsietein 


■ meti 
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Weakness, weA toe Well known to us to permit sur^se *10 
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mingle with our sorrow. We had hoped that some friendly cri¬ 
tic, more competent than ourselves,would gently chide the erring 
historiographer and lead him back to dutj ; but none has yet 
appeared. Such notices as we have seen of the philological por- 
‘tions of Mr. Hunter’s work have been written in terms of un¬ 
compromising eulogy. But in these oases the writers have 
mostly refrained from any examination of the book, the very 
title of which, indeed, at first alarms. One writer asserts that 
“ there are not ten men in the world competent to criticize Mr. 

** Hunter’s attainments as a student of the non-Aryan lan- 
“ guages of India.” Were this true, we should be presumptuous 
indeed; and speech, on the topic we propose to treat, would, on 
our part, be not “ silvern',’* but most brazen. The writer from 
whom the above passage is quoted admits, however, that he can 
make no pretence to estimate the worth of the linguistic por¬ 
tion of the Comparative Dictionaryand, let us trust, he is as 
little able to estimate the number of those competent to ci itici.se 
it Unless we greatly err, there are not only ten but ten thou¬ 
sand able to value the merits of the work. To do so demands 
nothing beyond a knowledge of the general principles of philo¬ 
logical investigation and some acquaintance with the main results 
already attained by the searchers in that held. Courage then, 
and let us look the giant in the face: peradventure he may prove 
a cloud-giant. 

At the outset a reviewer is somewhat puzzled by the incon* 
sistency of Mr. Hunterls own expressions as to the value which 
he sets upon his labours. While in some passages he speaks 
of himself as a mere compiler and is quite penitential as to the 
blemishes which mar the usefulness of the “ Dictionaryin 
others he is as self-complacent over the work as Leporello over 
his ** lista,” and we picture him unfolding his treasure in trium* 
phaat song: 


“ I7n catalogs egli d ohe ho fatto io; 

** Oaservate, cop me.” 

Let us first attempt to eistimate the sictual mechanical 
H whit^thecompilatioh of tike yocahutArios entailed on 
ter, pd the success of work in thit pur^y mechanio^lif^^^^ 
ofvieWk ^ 

iEieindtuf the; h^chng In Ih^glishv # 


and Bnssinn 


ent#y';<tf'..four 
iber fall to 1$W 

139 languages or d|nl^tn Of these, aie 
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with the most trifling nnd unimportant emendations* and ad¬ 
ditions, of lists puiOished by Mr. Hodgson in the Joan a I 
of t/iC Asiatic Society of Bevgat. The Arahir, Bask, Finnic, 
Chinese, Amoy, and Japanese lists were supplied to Mi. Hunter 
in a complete form. The materials necosaaiy for the Javanese 
and Malay vocabnlaiies are leadily available In- Magyar, 
Tuiki&h, Circassian, and Georgian, Mr. HunterS labouis seem 
to have been confined to consulting one woik of admitted 
inaccuracy. The source from which the Biabui is derived 
he does not state, and is manifestly at a loss to know what 
to do with that in many respects remarkable fonn of speech. 
The Cachari and Manipuii lists are due to Colonel McCulloeh, 
those of the Karen dialects and Toimg-tbu to the Ava Mis- 
sioimiies. The imperfect vocabnlaiies of the less known dialects 
of Central India, with Jlislop’s lists at hand, involved no 
great labour. In point of fact, our author has done little 
more than string together lists supplied in a complete form by 
others. Nor can we find that ho has in a single instance added 
to the extent or accuracy of our knowledge of the vocabulary 
of any one dialect The result of what Mr. Hunter is pleased 
to c.ill his ** researches",—researches, he assuiesus, extending 
** from Asia Minor as far north as Iceland and the shores of 
the Arctic Sea/^ is uj ^mth singulaily scanty ; so mueh so that 
we are at a loss to understand bow Mr. Hunter can hnvo been 
so overwhelmed with work as to be, in his own words, un¬ 
able to overtake" parts of the Sanskrit vocabulary, the whole of 
which could easily be written in half an hour. 

But the “Dictionary’" with its attached dissertation pretends 
to a higher position than that even of a careful compilation in 
juattapusition of thaterials supplied by others* Mr. Hunter 
writes:—I felt thkt having once undertaken to bring out my 
** researches in four months, it would have bean mere cowardice 
“ to keep back, through fear of a few verbal slips,—ideas that 
“ have long been working in my mind, and which I believe 
** capable of doing good for millions of men ” We wish we 
could think so; but we fear that in this ca|p the better part of 
valour would have been discretion, !]^ie^profound ana accu- 

* Hunter {«singularly unfortunate in aeleoting an imtance of hie 
emeiiplons* We fihei In the Garo list, at page tel. xviii. pfe. h 
of wW AHcUk Eddery’s Joumut rung-rning-eni” quite ooiyeetlt given for 
Mr. Hunter ean hardly have invent^ the erroneous reading “ rung- 
a»»»|r Ibr the purpose of corteoting it. 
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rate learning of a Strangford perishes with its possessor for 
want of a record. Mr. Hunter, however, remains to us—and we 
need iiot apprehend on his part a reticence—a modesty so much 
to be deplored. An inspired philologo-philanthropist, bis motto 
•seems to be— 

Occupet extremum scabies ; mibi turpC relinqui est, 

Et quod non didici, sane nescire faten." 

As a philologist Mr. Hunter claims to have deserved well of 
the world, mainly as having faeilitated the acquisttion of the 
tongues of the iion-Aryun tribes of India and its borders, and 
so having opened the door to a better understanding of these 
races ; but in a less degree, also, as having contributed facts and 
even indicated theories calculated to help the advance of the 
study of language in the abstract. We will briefly discuss 
the vulidity of Mr. Hunter’s claims in these two distinct 
aspects. • 

In the capacity of a practical linguist (if we may use the 
phrase without disparagement of those scientiflo labours whose 
practical value is too often misunderstood), Mr. Hunter must 
rely on his Dictionary"” to establish his title. For, though, 
in the skeleton S&nt^ll Grammar appended to his earner 
work, he mentions, among the sources on which it is based, 
his own researches, we fail to tra^ in tha|^ery slight sketch a 
single form of speech or fact of grammar which is not contain¬ 
ed in the ** Introduction to the S^nUl Language” of the Eev. JT. 
Phillipa The claim of the “ dictionary" in this point of view 
may be stated in Mr. Hunter's,, own words. ''These vocabula¬ 
ries,” he writes, '^notwithstanding their defects, will henceforth 

enable every frontier administrator to hold direct communica- 
" tion with the races eoDfimitted to his charge." This appears to 
us a curiously confldent I^t us exramiue the linguistic 

panoply furnished by Mr. Hunter to the enthusifistic frontier 
administrator, and let us take a language where the list of 186 
words is complete, a condition which many of them fail to fuifli. 
Armed with these 186 words transliterated* in a manner con- 


* See psgss ta sad 28 of Mr. Hanter’s ** Dhsertatfon." The loireEr Jhdr 
podtion of a rsoe In i^e seel# of eivUisatiof}, tba obstructive to 




bebseen cerehtM end dental leil^rs,' and vbi^hisy 
voweh, will make Ha speech o^re Greek to a Cttltivatot.. 
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ftsse<Uy inipeiftct, with au nicompVte ami not alto^ethci intcl- 
hgihlt* due to the piunuiu i ition ot the vowels,* witliuut even 
>1 skdoton gi uuinai t) guide him m inampuiiiting his sc inly 
supplv of vocihlos, the oflicei thrown among a half-savage tribe 
Is i|ualififcd, Ml Huntci Would have us h lieve, to hold diKtt 
umiiniinuatiou with the lace committed to his chuge We 
cm onl> say we would mudi lathoi Mr Hunter tried the expe- 
iiuif ut than our‘'elves 

Hut oven this overstates the cise in legird to several iangnagos 
Foi instant e, the adininistiatoi would find himself somewhat 
ut i loss among the tubes of Centi il India, to whom the (laye- 
ti Hutluk, Naikiid^, Kolarni, Madi, Midu, and Kuii di diets 
pc rt iin, when he di covered such a rc nt in his philological 
harness as the absence of all verbs wh itsoever Indeed, the most 
reinnkahle of the ‘ sfioi idic affinities'^ levealed by Mi Huu- 
tei s lists is to he hum I in that anomalous vocable* “ co/e/,” 
che msciti m of whicli wherevei a woid is unkuowii and when 
a blank spice would be moie appropriate, only serves to gue 
an ail of spurious completeness to vocabularies redly imperfect 
A mete defect of form in the oiigiual work of Hodgson, it is 
less pardonable in what profosscs to be a carefully revised 
(ompilatioii. 

In this practical point of view the lists are needlessly swollen 
by languages si ch as SdntAli, Burmese, and the Tamulic group 
of Southern India, whose grammars and vocabularies are acces¬ 
sible to every one in the fullest toim. Even for scientific pur¬ 
poses it would have been quite sufficient to insert one, or at the 
most two, of the lamulic group, os types ; the relations inter se 
of the languages comp »smg it being peifectly well ascertained. 
Again, Pakhya, Darhi, Denwai, Ruswar, That a, and ClieDtsu,are 
simply dialectsot Hindi, and then inclusion in the “Dictionary" 
can only be due to caielessuess, oi inability to recognize the true 
qbaracter of these forms of speech We shall fuither on see 
reason to infer that it is due to the latter cause But the 
omissions are as remaikable as the admissions. We look m 
vain for KlUaHia, Knki, or Andamanese Yyt vocabularies of these 

. . . . . . . . W i, ii im ■ I KH I 

* la the ** notanda'* &t eommenoenient of the ^Duseitatioait” the follow* 
inggatde to piuuunciation as suppheri us,-** 

** asO, «s in 6Ut ; a«»<a, as in c/rrd. 

“ tjcss, as in meet , s«:ee, as in (hee, 

^ u*am^ as In hoot f m in booth.” 

* To onr ear the “ ” ip “ meet” is meotsety the same sound as in 

“ thee, ’ the oo" lu “ boot ” as (he oo ** m “ woth ’ 
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languages exist, and should certainly find place in a work pro¬ 
fessing to be a “ vade mecum’* for the British Indian adminis¬ 
trator when brought into contact with wild tribes. 

“ But while the original purpose of Mr. Hunter’s researches’’ 
*(we cite his own words) “ was a purely practical and adminis- 
“ trative one, lie is not without hope that they may yield some 
“ philological fruit.” The labourers in the philological field 
may be divided into two classes. The first ct>nsists of those who 
devote themselves to a detailed study of one group of languages 
analysing the frame-work and structure and the relative position 
of the languages belonging to it. The second includes those 
who take a wider sweep of generalization, and endeavour to har¬ 
monize, undercomprehensive laws, the phenomena exhihited by 
the various groups, the elaborate examination of which they 
leave of necessity to students of anotlier turn of mind. But 
Mr. Hunter seems ambitious to belong to both these classes. 
For, while in his sketch of the SdoUil language in his first work 
he claims to throw light on the position and affinities of an indi¬ 
vidual form of speech, in the “ liissertation,” which accompanies 
his “ Comparative Dictionary,” he surveys the whole great family 
of language, and believes that he has thrown light on the higher 
problems of comparative philology. 

We propose to investigate the value of his works in both 
these aspects, and totake his chapter on Sdntali first. Our critique 
of this may appear to some a critique of detail and to want 
breadth of view. But if by a careful analysis of Mr. Hunter’s 
statements and inferences we can shew that in his treatment of 
the individual language he proves himself wanting both in 
knowledge and judgment, we shall have established good ground 
for doubting his trustworthiness as a guide when he comes to 
investigate a wider field. 

Mr. Hunter’s dissertation on the Sain5.1 language is con¬ 
tained ill pp. 157 to 181 of his Annals of Rural Senegal. His 
very first statemeiiti ** that the Sanskrit alphabet exactly re¬ 
presents liil the sounds” of the Sint^li is not strictly accurate. 
Mr. Puxley in his vocabulary gives three sounds which are not 
expressible by Sanskrit letters, and one of these is noticed, by Mr, 
Phillips. The fact, however» t^t the Sanskrit alphabet so, nearly 
fits the SAntHf tongue is certainly remarkable^ But before thebf 
rising on the sobji^^ it would have bee» desitabie if Mi;. Hunter 
had shewn how far this eb'-ordinaitiou^Was pf the cn^i^nal 
basis of the Sint aU. For it is clear that the language Iras now 
been markedly modified, by long contact with the 0etigaU; 
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Our author then proceeds to assign S^ut^li its place in human 
speech according to structure. 

And hero we ore struck with astonishment at the profound want 
of familiarity with the labours of others manifested by Mr. Hun¬ 
ter. “ At present," he writes—add we must remember he wTites 
thus in the yeai of grace 1868,—languages are arranged in four 
ttivisions: /irst, the monosyllabic, uuinflected type, or Chinese ; 
“ eecondf the monosyllabic (biliteral) inflected type, or Jndo- 
Kiuopean ; thhd, the tiiliteral inflected type, or Semitic; 
fourth, the residue, such as the Turanian and African, with 
“ the dialects of America and Australia.*’ But new lights have 
rotne from Germany," and Mr. Hunter introduces us to a certain 
August Schleicher as haviiig “ sketched a systematic arrange- 
“ ment of languages which must sooner or later supplant the un- 
“ scientific one described above." Why, this unscientific arrange¬ 
ment has been abandoned years ago by all philologists ; and the 
scheme of Rchloicher, as expounded by his ‘^vites sneer” is 
ijotliing but the morphological classification flist laid down by 
W. Von Humboldt, aiid now generally adopted ! Indeed, we fancy 
no one would be more surprised than the compendious “ high¬ 
worthy" Herr himself to find it proclaimed that there was no 
philologist but Schleicher, and that Mr. Hunter was his prophet. 

To shew the correctness of our statement on this point, u e ex¬ 
tract and place in parallel columns Sclileicber^s systematic 
anangement as expounded by Mr. Hunter and the “ morpholo¬ 
gical classification" originally due to Humboldt, as set forth 
(not by any means as a new thing) by Piofessor Max Muller in 
his Lectuies on the science of language delivered in 186J. 


Schltneher's Sy<itemahc arrangement ]^Iorpholagieat rlcaeificaiion, as stated 
as inierpreied by Mr. Ilualer. by Projessor Muller. 


“ Speech belongs to one or other 
“ i f the three following types • First, 
“ .le ifeolnflhg languages, consisting 
** of mere roots, incapable of forming 
compounds and not suseeptiblo 
** of infiectionid ^ ohauge. The Chi- 
** nese, Annaoftitk:, Bi^ese, and Bur- 
mese, exemplify this class. Second, 
cempofadlng langueges, consist- 
M the first of rortfs which 

‘MpIhN^ no ehange, but which, 
the first, sre capable of fbrm- 
compounds and smicepdble of 
** infiectLon by means of the addition, 


“ As all languages, so far as we can 
judge at present, can be mduced in 
the end to roots, predicative and 
demonstrative, it is clear that, ac¬ 
cording to the manner in which 
roQts are |mt together, wa may ex¬ 
pect tfPfind three kinds of langu¬ 
ages, or three stages in the graimal 
formation of apeeoh j—(1.) Uoots 
may be used as woids, each root pre¬ 
serving its full independence, (fl.) 
Two roots may bo joined togethe 
to form words, and in these com¬ 
pounds one root may lose its inde- 
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pendcnce. (3.) 'IVo roots may be 
Joined tofrethcr to form words, and 
in those compounds both roots may 
lose their independence What ap¬ 
plies to two root^, applies to three or 
four or more. The princijde is the 
same, thou!;h it would 1(mk1 to a 
more varied sub-division. The first 
staje r call the Radieol Stage. 
This staffe is best represented by 
aneicMit ('hinese. Tjangu>i<;es be¬ 
longing to this first or rudiesil 
stage have sometimes boon called 
' Monosylhibic or T<tr)lating. 7'he se- 

■ ooiul stage I call the Terminal 
t^dtfStage. 'I'liis stage is best rc- 

■ presoiitod l»y tin' 'riirnnian family cf 
speech, and the languages belong¬ 
ing to it have generally been called 
Aggintiiwtiop., from gluten, ghio. 
I'lu* third stage I call the lii/iec- 
tional Stage. I'his stage is best re¬ 
presented by the Aryan and Semitic 
familirs, anti the languages belong¬ 
ing to it have sometimes been dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of orga7ue 
or amalgmnatiug." 

This ftt the outset is a rude shock lo our faith in Mr Hunter, 
and we ask ourselves whether the mau who coiiios to Ids task 
so little prepared by previoifs stutly that lie can mistake an 
old law formulated by a compendium-writer, fora new discovery, 
is really a trustworthy guide through the infinite ramifications 
of human speech. We sorely mistrust such intuitive philologists. 

We have no fault to find with the place assigned toS^nt^ll in 
the scheme of languages. But that place was perfectly well 
known to philologists long before Mr. Hunter introduced us to 
the “ new lights from Germany." We may notice, however, 
that In attributing to the root in languages of the third class, 
a self-iufiacting power of expressing moods and cases by chnji- 
*'‘ges within itself," Mr. Hunter treads on very doubtful ground, 
and that his remark, that each of the great families of the 
human race has exhibited more or less political and social 
** activity in proportion to the formative powers of the language 
** which it speaks/' has already been anticipated by Max MUller 
in his ** Letter on the Turanian Languages," where he groups all 
forms of human speech into “ Family," ** Nomad," and “ State*" 
languages. 


“ insertion, or prefixing of sounds f 
“ that im})iy ‘ relation.’ To this fa- 
“ mily belong the Finnic, 'I’ataric, 
“ Dekhatiic, hiuI Bask, the speech of 
“ tlm aborigiui's of Ankcricn, the 
*“ So!ifh African or Bantu dialpcts, 
“ and, in general, theureater niimhcr 
“of iingnages. Third, inflecting 
“ langujiges, consisting of roots (hat 
“ under-go change in inflection, and 
“ which are also susceptible of inflexi- 
“ on by means of prefixes or suflixos. 
“ The Semitic and the Imlo-Rnropcan 
“ firm two %vi(h*ly separated families 
“ of this class.” 
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The analogies between Sanskrit and Santdli discovered by Mr. 
Hunter seem to us of very doubtful authenticity. Let us take 
the so-called Sdotdlladjective “joto/' meaning “all.” Mr. Hun¬ 
ter assumes that “ joto” is contracted from ja-uta, according to a 
-well known rule of Sanskrit grammar, and bases an ingenious' 
tiieory on tliis assumption. But such a contraction is alto¬ 
gether foreign to the genius of fSdntali which, on Mr. Hunter’s 
own shewing, belongs to the second class of languages, where 
the root is incapable of change. And in fact this “ joto” is 
nothing more or less than the liengali (Sanskrit) relative “jata” 
or“yata," spelt with a long o, with which the Bengali pro- 
nounciation of the vowel tgf is often confounded. Thus, for 
instance, we find in Pus^iy’||Vocabiilary *‘dhorom,^’ religion, the 
Sanskrit, and Bengali “ dharma.” That Sdntdli should have bor¬ 
rowed a relative such as “ yata” will not surprise us when we find 
that the simpler relative pronouns “ who” and “ what” are repre¬ 
sented in Sdntali by “ jihdn-e’' and “ j.Than,” and that these, as 
well as the relative construction in grammar, have been adopted 
bodily from the Bengali. The idiom “joto pakhare” (= " on 
every shelf’) finds parallel in such phrases as “ jitni jaldi,” 
= “ as quickly as possible,” and so on. 

Again, at p. 175, Mr. Hunter concludes bis comparison with 
a “ more doubtful set of resemblance.s,” and places side by side 
certain so-called Sdnt^U words into which the root “ man” enters 
and the corresponding Sanskrit, words. A glance at this list 
Will shew that these so-called S^Lntdl words, e. g., “ m^Ln-janain,” 
are, for the mcst part, Sanskrit formations transported bodily 
into the Sdntdl vocabulary at some late period. Nor do we 
think that Mr. Hunter’s speculations connecting the Bengali 
** paune” and “ pawS” (not “ poga”) with the SfLntiU “ ponea” 
(four) will convince any one wlio remembers that similar forms 
are in common use, not only in Bengali but in all the Sans¬ 
krit-derived vernaculars of modern India. As recently pointed 
out at a meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society, 
both “pAo,” ** paUne,” “ saw^,” “ ferhsi,” and “ sftrbe,” are PrA- 
krit forms immedktely deducible from the Jurest Sanskrit. The 
substituticm bf %-fhna dmived f5rom **| p|,dc for one based on 
“ qlifttur^ an exact parallel in our quarter.” We should 
:Me ihihk, of speaking of A " fourth'^ of a pound, aft a Ben* 

ghee. 

pf,-what: Has-already been aclMevedby 
soHolars and a MtnUar crudity in bis own contributions ap¬ 
pear to us to mark the linguistic portion of the “ t>issertation” 
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which prefaces Mr. Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary. A trust¬ 
worthy table of non-Aryan phonetic changes is promised in 
the forthcoming “Comparative Grammar ” which is to contayj, 
among other things, “ an examination of the interchanges of g, 
•“ h, ph, and f strangely analogous to the digamma discussions 
“ which have gathered round the glosses of ITesychius.”* But 
meantime Mr. Hunter brings forth out of his treasure things 
new an<l old, to appease, or stimulate, the-appetite of the scien¬ 
tific world. For instance, he biings to notice the possible inter¬ 
change of I with zhi By, s, or other sil>ilant. This change is 
alrea<ly known to scholars and is illustrated by Max iVluller*f' 
from the very set of forms selected by Mr. Hunter as his first 
example, viz., the various forms of the word for “ four.” Mr. 
Hunter’s second example is certainly new to us. But the stone 
thus contributed by him to the cairu of induction is, we are 
afraid, likely to prove a “ lapis offensionis.” He compares tlie 
Chentsu loddi for water witli jhodi in Gayeti and jodi in 
Khond. But, as we noticed above, Chentsu is a mere Hindi 
patois, and as in that dialect nau (ninej becomes lo, and nd 
(a boat) becomes Id, so lodi is simply nodi (a river), and on 
turning to the list of. words for river we accordingly find 
“ loddi, la.di’' as the Chentsu word. We do not maintain 
with the learned Bbhtlingk that it is dangerous to write at 
all on languages of ^hich one does not possess the most 
detailed knowledge ; but we think we may not unreasonably 
require in one who aspires to tell us something new about the 
non-Aryan tongues, such elementary proficiency as would prevent 
the inclusion among that class of no less than six mere dialects 
of Hindi. 

In the paragraph succeeding that which contains the curious 
blunder just pointed out, Mr, Hunter writes as follows;—“ Chi- 
" nese has hitherto been looked on as a language standing by 
“ itself, devoid of ethnical kindred or linguistic alliances. But 
“ in spite of its inexactitudes, this book proves that China has 
'* given its speech, not merely to the great islands of the Sou- 
“ them Ocoean, but to the whole Eastern Peninsula, to 8iam, 
“ Tenuasserim, Burmah, in a less degree to Central Asia, to 


^ By the way it aeeins. this that to hia other arduoua, lahouif. u|' 
recent years, Mr. Hunter tntist have added the acq aisifitm of (Sireelc. Bf 
the records of the Civil Service OamhtlasloQ^ are to he trotted, he ■faew 
nothing of that language in 1861. ‘ ' * 

t See pp. 140—141 of his “Letter on the Classification the/l'i^aiiiaii 
Languages.*^ 
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“ many of th« Hiui'ilayau tribes aiid to some of the pro-Aryan 
pt^oples of the interior of India.*’ Passing by the singular iii- 
aocuracy of thought revealed by such phrases as “ ethnical kiu- 
<]rod,” applied to a language, and “ given its speech,’* we are com¬ 
pelled to observe that this assertion is as remarkable in its way 
as that noticed above, in which Mr. Hunter announced himself 
as the interpreter of the new German discoveries. The connexion 
of Chinese with the languages which surround its habitat has 
been a subject of investigation for years. Max Mullor in his 
“ Letter on the Classification of the Turanian Languages/' afttr 
comparing the forms of one of the very words selected by Mr. 
Hunter, the forms for “ three,** remarks—“This brings together 
* Chinese, all the Tiii (except Kassia), eleven Gangetic dialects, 
** and one Lohitic;*’ and in the same work he puts the question 
—“ Does this common ground, where the differences of Aryan, 
** Semitic, and Turanian languages are neutialized, correspond 
“ with that stage in the growth of language where the vital pow- 
“ ers of the Chinese wet e arrested, or is there still an interval 
“ not bridged over by any traditions of language, between this 
** one patriarchiil utterance and the common inheritance of the 
“ ‘ three sons of Feiidun t*** He himself evidently inclines to 
the former theoiy. ^ 

That Mr, Hunter should have overlooked the sj^culations 
in the same field of Mr. Fryari Hodgson,* to whom he is so deep¬ 
ly indebted for the materials of his vocabulary, is simply unac¬ 
countable. VV^e quote one passage, but this .conclusive, from a 
paper of Mr. Hodgson’s, whiej^ will be found at pp. 121 et seq 
of Vol. XXII, of the Journal of the Ariatic Society. “ For my 
“ part,” writes that distinguished philologist, “ I apprehend that 
** the true chai acteristics of the Chinese and Tibetan languages 
“ have been a good deal obscured by book-men. Native and 
** European ; and though it be somewhat premature to venture 
** an opinion before 1 have completed my pending investigation 
of the Gyirnng and Horpa tongues, 1 still must say that 1 
suspect few competent judgos will rise from the attentive 
study of this,^ and my two prior series of, vocabularies, without 
**feeling a € 0 nviGtion that the Indo-CLirjkkf* the Chinese, i^ie 
** Tibetans, and the AUainns, nave oeeTi too broadly contra* 
distinguished, and that they form in /act but one great Mtk* 
“ nie which includes, moreover, whaiismually eaUed 

** th^TamuMan derneni of Indian fopulodmt os well as 
“ nearly every dement the population of Oceanica.^ 


* The vocabutarieo of Sifan and Horsok. 
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We are not careful to follow Mr. Tfunter through the few 
“ sporadic affinities" pointed out by him. Some of these have 
been pointed out by sounder scholars than himself. The field, 
however, is still far from exhausted. What we object to is 
• Mr. Hunter's utterly unscientific method, a method by which any¬ 
thing could be proved. To quote Max Muller once again. “ 'J'he 
“ phonetic changes in the Turainan dialects sometimes seem 
“ greater than those admissible between Aryan languages. Cas- 
“ trdn in his “ Dissertatio de Affixis Personalibus,” considers 
“ k=t. He says that a final t may be softened into a breath- 
“ ing, and this breathing again be hardened into a k. He fre- 
“ quently considers t and n interchangeable, and seems to hold 
“ the plural terminations san^ san, and itt, identi- 

" cal in origin. In his Syriane Grammar he derives Jaa from 

as, and compares this final 5 , with Lapp. A, and Finn. t. 

** Changes like these may appear fanciful, and if transitions of 
“ gutturals into dentals, aspirates, and sibilants, were admitted 
“ as general principles applicable to every word at random, 

“ there would be an end to all scientific etymology. But there 
“ is a vast difference between the historical and the unhistori- 
“ cal application of such principles. If we know that languages 
“ are historically connected, as for instance Latin and French, 

" we can state as a fact that lacryma con be changed into larme. 
“We may even go «if*fetep beyond and say that duKpvj tear, 

“ and larme are all derived from the same root. But if on the 
“ strength of this we were to assume that daK could always 
** be changed into lar, and hence identify tho Turkish plural 
“ lar with the Thibetan plural dag^ we should no longer be on 
“ historical ground, nor should we be working ‘ in the spirit of 
“ Bopp’s system.' ’’ 

Mr. Hunter's method is the very reverse of this. He seizes 
any word, compares it in two languages at random, finds that 
by changing one or more letters one form can be twiSfiied into 
the other, and hence boldly constructs a phonetic law for the 
whole family of language. In quite the same spint is his in¬ 
sisting upon the identification of the Bengali gion or gdnw 
with Chinese and Garo, and deliberately rejecting the true deri¬ 
vation from the Sanskrit prdma, 

This tendency to the lasHest of genemlmt^oa, to dutch at 
the most shadowy of re^tnblanCes^ flimsiest is 

peculiady e'PP^rent in the jpprtio^n of 

tion " where Mr. Hunter edtlects his Evidence of the o&iatienibe m 
ancient times of an aboriginal race ttirougbout Ipdili; . Thus be 
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catches at such forms as Dhimall, S/int^ll, Bangdilf, to prove tiiat 
the root li “ affords the generic term homo to a wholn feeriea 
of tribal names.” As for Bangdli, it is simply formed from 
Bangal as Hindtistdnl from Hindustan The names of the 
other two races mentioned are Dliira.nl and S^ntdl, not DhimdU 
and Sdntdli ; nor does Mr. Hunter state wliat on his theory 
the lesidues Hliiind and S^iiita lepresent. In fact this deii- 
vation of Santdl is incon^stent with his own subsequent con¬ 
nexion of tlie word with Chand'rla. Mr Hunter connects 
with this root lai and Idih in Saiitdli ; hut ho has mi&st ited the 
real raeming of those terms. To piove tlic po<.sihility of the 
change of v or a into o in non-Ar\ in languages he compares 
XJriva and Chissa. ^dntal and ^outlial. fdiissa and l^on— 
thal” ait only Kuglish mis-spellings ! 

The above and similar devices may be pirdoned to a would- 
be philologist to wliorn, above all others “ I’etymologie e^t une 
“ science oil les voyelles ne font rien, et les corasonnes fort pen 
de chose.” Butin tho fo’llowiiig instance we cmnot acquit 
Mr. Hunter of disingenuousncss in his use of authorities. 
Among the extracts from the Asaru-l-Bildd of Zakariva al 
Kazwlni git^en by Sir H. Elliot, in his fiist volume of the History 
of India is tlic following: “ Kfilani, a largo city in India. Mis'r 
" bin Muhalhil,* wlio visited the place, ^^ys that he did not see 
** either a temple or an idol there When their king dies, they 
“ choose another from China, ^here is no physician in India 
“ except in this city The buildings are curious, for the pillars 
** are (coveied with) shells from tho barks of fishes. The inha- 
“ bitants do not eat fish nor do they slaughter animals, hut they 
“ eat carrion. They manufacture clay vessels, which are sold 
in our cities like those of China ; but they ato not the sam«‘, 
*' because tbn clay of China is harder than that of Ktilnm, and 
** bears the fire better. The vessels of Kulam are blackish, 
** but those of China are whiter than all others. There are 
" places here where the teak tiee grows to a very gioat height, 
exceeding even a hundred cubits. Brazil wood, latans, and 
“ kani, also grow here in abundance. HhlUiharb grows here, the 
** leaves, of which are the S&zajn-l Hii;4ll, Indian leaf, and are 
held in high esteem as a medicine for the eyes. They bring 
here varions sorts of alpe-wood, camphor, and frankincense. 
Aihe^wood is also brought hither, from the islands beyond the 
equator trhere no one has ever gone and seen the tree. 

. . . !■ W illi. . .I I . . . . . . . . I II H IP ... . . 

* A traveller who went to CSiiaa about S31 a. a. (942 a. a) 
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Water comes into it from the north. Tliere is a mine of yel- 
“ low sulphur here and a mine of copper, the condensed smoke 
“ of which makes excellent vitriol. 

Mr. Huuter treats this extract as follows :—“ The inhabitants, 

* “ we are told, ate carrion, as the aborigines did in Sanskrit times 
*• and do in our own ; they were as destitute of templCvS or visi- 
ble idols as the Veda itself describes them ; their land was rich 
in teak ; their only articles of commerce were the spontaneous 
** produce of the forest, with the charncteristic black pottery which 
“ still forma their sole manufacture.” Thus Mr. Hunter evolves 
from a description of a highly civilised people, dwelling in a 
“ large city,” famed for having the only physicians in India, 
scrupulously respecting animal life, producing a pottery sold in 
the cities of the west and only inferior to that of China, and 
engaged in commerce with “Ihe islands beyond the equator,” the 
picture of the nearly naked, omnivorous savage of the jungles of 
Central India. The misquotaii<»n is as illogical as it is perverse. 
Does not Mr. Hunter see that if his interpretation of Mis’r bin 
Mubalhil's account were true, it would prove a great deal too 
much ? The most staunch believer in a homogeneous pre-Aryan 
race would hardly date its Jlitruit so far down as the 10th 
century of tlie pre.sent era. 

After this we are prepared for anything. Accordingly, we 
find Mr. Hunter careering through Arab geographies and Eng- 
lisl) Gazeteers, pouncing on every “kal,” “kol,” or “col,”and 
claiming it as his own, and in *his haste annexing words with 
such obvious derivations as Kulalpur, Kaly^npur, Kalyfin, K&- 
halg^nw (Colgong), and others. A similar process finds the root 
hoi in Gour, Gwari, Goa, Orissa, and for aught we know in 
Colchester or Colney—Hatch. Mr. Hunter then proceeds to 
prove the connexion of “ Ho” and “ Kiranti,’' one of his series of 
identifications. His proof is nothing but assertion backed up 
by random extracts from “ Dr. Keith Johnston's Indox.’^ If 
this is a ' fair specimen of the general evidence,” we^are-quite 
ready to dispense with “ proofs” in detail. 

The estimate which we have been reluctantly driven to form 
of Mr. Hunter's linguistic, labours will thus be seen to fall very 
short of tbjat adopted by his uudiscriminating eulogists, who, isto 
feoi convinced, have been misted by the apparent magnitude of . 
the task undertaken, andi the oh^hor's own ejfaggerated 
mepis both as to the real severity of his kboprs and the 
6f the results, whether practicai ot tfeeoretieitl* 'dedutsiblo ftom 
them. We have, we believe, been able to shfew that vrith! Hodg- 
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lists extant in a printed and readily accessible form, tlic 
mere mechanical labour of compiling the pretentious Dictionary 
was at once reduced by more than two-thirds ; that the origi¬ 
nal research involved in the remainder was infinitesimal; and 
that the labour even such research entailed would have been' 
far more usefully directed to supplying the deficiencies and cor¬ 
recting the inaccuracies of one or two of the many languages 
still imperfectly known to us than in adding to the number of 
the vocabularies. 

We have also seriously discussed the claim of the Dictionary 
to practical value as enabling the administrator to hold inter¬ 
course with the "races entrusted to his charge.'" We are not 
quite sure, however, whether it is seriously put forward by Mr. 
Hunter. If it be so, he can never have witnessed the British 
tourist’s hopeless isolation on the continent, albeit armed with 
the quadrilingual dialogues of Murray. Murray’s dialogues are 
no secure defence against the predatory tribes of Italy and the 
Rhine. Would the Dictionary be more efficacious against those 
nf the North-East Frontier ? Why, in this point of view, the 
very outside of the book is enough to condemn it! Is it too 
big and too gorgeously bound ? 

In this field also Mr. Huiiter would have done more for 
his beloved non-Aryans by one such monograph as those of 
Hodgson on the Bodo and Dhfmdl languages, than by any 
mere collection of skeleton lists. 

We have, further, analysed thb validity of our author’s claims 
to distinction as a philological explorer. In the " General Con¬ 
clusions,” which form the third part of the Dissertation prefixed 
to the Dictionary, he himself seems thus to state those claims. 
The points I have endeavoured to establish are :— 

" 1. That India is partly peopled by races distinct from the 
“ Aryan population, races whom we have scarcely studied, and 
“ whom we do hot understand. 

** % That while some of these races have preserved their 
** ethnical identity in sequestered wilds, others have merged as 
heioti^ or low-castes into the low*land Hindus. 

** 3. That onr ignorance of the first brings forth in- 

** cessant nsiugnAnd frontier wars, an^ Thit our imperfect ac- 
** qualntace wi^ the second forids a serious blot in our inter- 
**'nal adthinisbiat^^ .. ■ ‘ 

A That these races capable of being politically utiiia- 
by proper mehaures may be converted from a source 
A of A^^ness W asource of streng^. 
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“ 5. That they are also capable of being scientifically investi- 
** gated and of furnishing trustworthy materials to European 
“ philology. 

6. That indications are not wanting that these now frag- 
mentary peoples form the d<5bris of a widely scattered primi- 
“ tive race, and that from the northern shores of the Indian 
** Ocean and the Chinese Sea, traces are here exhumed of ethni- 
cal revolutions and the ebb and flow of human speech, far 
“ more ancient and on a grander scale than the pre-historic mi- 
“ grations of the Indo-Germanic slock.” 

The first four of tljese heads do not concern us here. That 
the languages of the non-Aryan races of India (not the races 
themselves) are capable of being scientifically investigated, we 
take leave to think, must have been not uriknovva to Mr. 
Hodgson many years ago. The sixth conclusion is vaguely and 
metaphorically expressed. We take it to mean th.at there are 
not wanting indications of connexion between the languages of 
India, China, Burrnah, and High Asia. This speculation we 
have shewn to be by no means a new one, and we have en¬ 
deavoured to slliw that neither by his knowledge nor by his 
method is Mr, Hunter likely at present to throw much true 
light upon the problem. 

We ca&not, therefore, look forward without anxiety to the 
appearance of the “ Comparative Grammar,” the publication of 
which appears to be contemplated at no distant date. In what 
Mr. Hunter in this province of "knowledge has already thought 
fit to make public we trace such ignorance of the labours of 
others, such absence of the true; scientific spirit, such want of 
accuracy in details, and, we grieve to say, such a tendenc}' to dis¬ 
ingenuous wresting of facts to support foregone conclusions, that 
we fear any further hasty essay in the same direction will only 
tend to injure the fame which he has earned4)y his historical 
labours. If, however, he thinks that he can really advance the 
cause of linguistic science, let him, in respect of the “ Compara¬ 
tive Grammar," listen to the advice of Horace ; — 

** t^Qnumque prematur in annum, 

Membranis intus positis : delere lioebifi 
* ** Quod non edideria ; neadt voa;j]GLia6a reverti,” 

And meanwhile let him make himself acquainted with what 
han already been adhtev^ by Klaproth, R^musat, €^tr4n, 
Hodgson, Mfiller, and others of whom he speaks as familmrly 
as maids 6f thirteen do of puppy-dogs/^ but of whoee researches 
he seems lamentably ignorant* 


Art. IV.—OUK VALLEYS IN THE NORTH-WEST 

HIMALAYAS. 


T O make the Mofiissilite, Pioneer, the Delhi Gazette, —jour¬ 

nals ami works of travel,—yield, with the assistance of per¬ 
sonal experience, a connected sketch nf some of the loveliest por¬ 
tions of our lerritories, our vnlle 3 's in the North-Western Hima¬ 
layas, mny be novel, but will not, we trust, prove wholly unitite- 
resting or uninstruclive. The hot summer is fast coming on us, 
and indeed, by the time this will appear in print, and be in the 
hands of the readers of the Review, will have closed on us with 
all its Indian severity; and the great world of Inilian butterflies 
and Indian swallows,—those who are idle, those who are rich, 
those who require relaxation, and those who can obtain leave,— 
will be on the wing for the cool regions of the north,—the hills 
of snow and the valleys of verdure of the North-Western Hima¬ 
layas. At such a season, then, we have every hwe, that however 
faulty may be our execution of a faultless subject, our article will 
be most w'elcome—and welcome, if not in the higher degree of 
creating a strong desire of wandering up the heights, and roam¬ 
ing along the valleys described, at least, with many of the afore¬ 
said swallows and butterflies, as a guide and companion. Th? 
extracts from different journals wvll be f<»und rather numerous, but 
we allow them to usurp even direct sketclies from our own pen for 
several and very good reasons. One good reason is that the said 
journals will naturally take a great interest in us, and proclaim 
the fact of our appearance far and wide with all the numerous 
contrivances only at the command of journalists ; indeed, they 
will manifest more interest tlrns for us than if we had written an 


entirely new narrative, brilliant, faultless, and perfect in style 
and execution. And another very good reason, one with which 
our said idle butterfly or swallow readers will cordially sym¬ 
pathize, is that the method of extracting saves us much pen as 
well as bi^tn lalKiur in this (already most relaxing hot 

weather, 0»r m<tthod ctf treating qurm|jeet will also be emi¬ 
nently j4H«o that hope of our ri^derl need fear on taking 

mind to :| 0 ';t^ugh a'** great 
in''the ‘shape of a out'and dry metm^dical article' of 
Pipages of close type, full of statistics, archoedlbgy, dry 
and the Hke. WejiHall have none of these. We shall 
h^ve them for like Thornton (whom, however, 
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we hope to quote), or professed statisticians like Martin, who has 
written so comprehensively on the Colonies, Our aim will be, 
in as few words as possible, to introduce our readers to our valleys 
in the North-West Himalayas, and leave them to make the most 
bf the pleasant subject. Of these valleys, Cashmere by far the 
largest, and has its own points of surpassing interest,—its delic ite 
manufactures, its lovely women, its antiquities, and its shikdr 
(besides its Isle of Chenars) ; but it lies not in t)ur own territo¬ 
ries ; and one of the objects of the present article is to create an 
interest for the lovely scenes in our own dominions, which wo 
generally forsake for the (by no means superior) beauties of thp 
(called ironically, we oresume) Happy Valley. Further, C''ash- 
mere has lt)een already well treated by many writers (and it 
would be cruel in us to rob them of the sale whiclt their works 
may command), wliereas our osvu valleys have been taken up 
only eplierncrally by journals here and there, and few and far 
between. Still further, and the crowning reason of all, leaving 
Caslimere alone saves us a great deal of unnecessary labour when 
we feel ourselves so lazily inclined. 

. In the term "North-Western nimalayas” we include an 
immense extent of country,—all the mountainous country co¬ 
vered by the great River Indus and its several branches, not 
excluding the River of Cnhul. The surface, covered by these 
rivers, extends thus from Cabul on the west to Simla (or still 
further) on the east, and from the Pangkong Lake on the north 
to the Kangra Valley on the south,—an extent unsurpassed in 
the world for its rugged, defiant grnndeur, its elevation, its 
extent (jf snow-covered peaks, its glaciers, its impetuous tor- 
*rents, its wild sniraals affording game to the sportsm.m, its flo¬ 
ra, ( ? its mineral wealth), and finally, its soft and serene and 
lovely valleys. This region has not been irjaptly termed the 
Switzerland of Asia—^only it is a Switzerland on a grander, 
more extended, and more comprehensive scale. The Indus 
with its Cabul and Indian tributaries form seven large rivers 
in all—the Indus, the Cabul River, the Jhelum, the Chendb, 
the Ravee, the BeAs, and the Sutledge. Most of the larger 
rivers form valleys in the course of their wanderings in the upper 
regions. The Jbelura, for instance, in its upper course, forms 
the Valley of Ct^mera The Rayee and the Chen Ah, however, 
nrh too short a and have no valleys wortlj w^htionin|g 

in connection with their names. The BeAs in its hiiper 
portion forms the KooUoo Valley; flowing lower down, ii, gets 
entangled among the lower ranges west of )lttnde%, wh^OO it 
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emerges into the plains. The Sutledge has a tortuous, entangled 
course in its upper parts, but enters upon a valley to the 
Avostward of Simla, in Siikeytand Belaspore. Besides these two 
valleys of the Be&s and the Sutledge, we may include two others 
of some extent: one lying wholly within these regions to the west 
of the Bc4s Valley, the Valley of Kangra; and the other almost 
out of the North-West Himalayas, to the east of the Sutledge 
Valley, the Valley of Dehra, or Dehra Doon. These, then, are 
our valleys of the North-West Himalayas—the last not strictly 
so, l)eing on the outskirts. We have here, then, four valleys, each 
of considerable extent, some of surpassing beauty (one of them, 
Kangra, has been compared lo Cashmere, with injustice to the 
latter, but KooUoo, in some parts, by just as much exceeds 
Cashmere as Kangra falls below it), witli sport in abundance, 
and all with more conveniences and comfort in the way of tra¬ 
velling ( being in our own territories and with nearer supplies 
of provisions ) than can be proctired in Cashmere. They are 
made use of to some extent by holiday-seekers and travellers; 
hut not to that which is their due. Dehra Doon is over-run 


each season with visitors proceeding to the “hills north of Deh¬ 
ra,” but Dehra Doon is strictly a winter valley. The Valley 
of the Sutledge is almost entirely unfrequented, and forsaken 
for the upper and more rugged reaches of the river. The Val¬ 
ley of Kangra, like Delira Doon, is settled and cultivated, 
and should also, with Dehra Doon, and perhaps the Sutledge 
Valley, rank more as a place for winter residence than summer 
pastime. The Koolloo, or Be&s Valley, is the one par excel¬ 
lence a summer valley. Proceeding, then, according to the 
usual plan of reserving our piece de resistance for the last, we 
proceed to take up, firsl^ the most uninteresting, Dehra Doon, 
and after that Kangra, then the Sutledge Valley, and finally 
the Be&s Valley, 

The Dehra Doon needs no particular description : it is too 
well and generally known. 11 is shut up on the south from 
tiie , plains by the Sewalik Bange, rising to a height of 8,000 
feet ; its length is about 45 miie|; and ^|tB breadth half thet. 
Numerous znquntains to the ndrth^afd east rise to i|be 
height .of 7;O0O\ iOlr 8,000 feet; of theft are Mussborie ^4 
'i^ndou^' /Our ■ ^ ijblil'; kh'own sana^Ha,. Hyers, e 
the'drain it It '.Of 


-the'drain it y It 
hi well'''duitivated,' apd 
The te^piant here,, as' 


Koolloo 


aUey% is of |the with small leaves and a 
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scanty supply. The station of Delira Doon lies in this val¬ 
ley, and is perhaps too Well known to need any description. It 
is large, weU-lnid out and thriving, and lies directly in the way 
from the plains to Mussoorie or Landour. Mulberry trees and 
hamhoos grow here to an amazing size. The small village of 
Hajpore lies at the foot of^ the Mussoorie Hill. A beauti¬ 
fully laid out drive of ten miles leads from Dehra Doon to 
Raj pore. The Sewalik Range generally presents features of 
great interest to the botanist and the palaeontologist. Shooting 
may be had to a partial extent towards the north ; but the field 
has been so well cleared out during the last quarter of a century, 
that much difficulty is experienced in meeting with game. 
Here is an old veteran shihaf'ri’s opinion on the subject:— 

“Ah, Sir, if you had only been in these hills forty years ago, 
you would have bagged four dozen bears and tigers every day. 
They were so numerous, particularly the leopards and tigers, 
that we never used to graze our cattle in the jungles. Wild 
dogs, too, abounds^ and they generally hunt in packs.”* 

The following are some traditions regarding some remarkable 
'‘natural phenomena;— 

“ Not far from the place stood a village in ancient days, in 
which two brothers resided, giants. To shew their feats of strength, 
one of them raised the upper stone before me upon the other ; 
the younger brother took it down ; and so they continued for 
hours, until at last the eldest came off victorious, as the young¬ 
er brother left the stones as yob see them. I remarked a liole 
close to the base of the large stone, and, on enquiring the cause 
was told that about three years ago, a little boy herding cattle, 
whilst sitting, resting himself on the big stone, remarking a 
crack in the ground, inserted a stick, which struck something 
that sounded like a metal pot, went home and told liis father ; 
at night he came, dug, and found buried there an iron vessel full 
of money and jewelry. The story got wind; it reached the 
Teree Rajah's ears. The lucky, or rather unlucky, finder was 
immediately summoned to the capital, asked to give up the 
treasure, or submit to a fine of 500 rupees. He declared he 
had found nothing, but paid the fine in preference to being put 
into irona* 1 recollect., perfectly hearing the story from %i\B 
phharees>of th^treasure beiqg found. 1 now ac^qaily saw, 

had ' beep 4ug^ Instead of the 
iited of the ^iept Brothers’* being truei I should thidfe: 
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more proTmble that the stones piled upon each other must have 
been placed there as a mark by tho party who concealed the 
treas ire, and who probably died soon after, taking the secret igf * 
the hidden treasure with him to the grave. 

“ Money and jewels in silver and gold are frequently foqndi 
by the hill men. Here and'there, along the banks of the River 
Aglor, may be seen terraces about fourteen or twenty feet square, 
built of enormous masses of rock, said to be where the head men 
of the villages used to collect and discuss any momentous affairs 
regarding themselves or of the nation. There they are, and call 
forth surprise to imagine how they could have raised such tremen¬ 
dous stones, weighing ionsy without mechanical aid ! The hill 
men say they were only built by aiANTS ! The present race 
could not do it”* 


The Sunsar Dhara is a remarkable spot, which is thus 
described by an eye-witnessS' 

" In the commencement of this day’s march, we enjoyed a 
sight of uncommon beauty, which was rendered more striking 
by being concealed by a jutting poinf of rock till we 
approached very near and ascended a little bank, when it 
burst suddenly on our view. It was a fall of water from an 
excavated bank, with a cave or grotto at each extremity, 
forming together an arch of about 100 feet in perpendicular 
height, with a subtended base of 80 or 100 yards. Through 
every part of the impending summit the water oozed out 
in drdps, which fell in showers* into a basin, whence it was 
carried by a small stream into the river below. The lofty 
trees and luxuriant shrubs which overhung the brow threw 
a partial shade over the picture, while the sun striking full 
upou the cascade, was reflected in the sparkling globules, 
giving a richness and brilliancy to the scene which words 
are incompetent to express. Upon an inspection of the 
grotto to the rights we were struck with new and more 
gp^amnces. It ka cayerii» about aix feet in height, 
t in 'dpi^n, ahd four^n o^r skteen in lengthi and is a natural 
* ^ ^nd Tbo water 
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firm coDAoUdatled mass. JThe various- colors produced by the 
vegetation, changing with the different shades of light, give to 
the outer surface the appearance of mother-o*-pearl; but when 
the petrifaction is complete, the inside has a great resemblance 
to alabaster,”* 

Let us pass over from this-aceount of the Dehra Doon Valley 
with the followings general description furnished by a writer 
who has evidently much cf the poetic vein in him :— 

“ You stand on the sunniest, happiest spot enclosed within the 
weird valley of the verdant Doon. This is the Swiss Canton of 
the east,—the Villafranca of Hindoostan, You Imve here Italian 
skies, and the climate of the cherished nook seems to have 


stolen all its many charnis from Arcadia. Everything here 
seems to have living life indeed—life that is always in its green¬ 
est hour. Look on those trees, those meadows, those lawns, 
those flower-gardens, those orchards, those waving coin-fiel<ls, 
those wide-spread tea-gardens ! Are they all not, in freshness, in 
the very pleasantest aspect-time of their development and their 
growth ; and viewing them, are you not transported in fancy to 
another and perhaps a dearer land ? Look at those onward, ever 


onward rushing canals; they have been brought here by the 
great art and device of man, snatched up from the erratic 
eourses of rivulets issuing from- the belly of the grandest 
mountains upon which God's greatest handiwork can plant his 
dominant foot,—at those innumerable splendid dwellmg-hou.ses 
and fairy cottages hid among trees,—and regale your senses with 
the intoxicating aroma of flowers that rival those of Persia or 
Cashmere ! O realize all this, and say if you feel not, that if 
there be an Elysium on earthy it surely is this! it surely is this! 
Let your eye follow yonder grazing flock: see the cows, and 
the calves, and the sheeps and the lambs, and the goats, 
and their kids that spread and capriciously disport them¬ 
selves away along that beautiful green plain:; many of them, 
arc. firom a northern* clime, for they feed and graze here as 
they would at home; rAerc, are seme happy youths, with uo^ 
BorrcfVs tO; load them,; With care^ their lively,, buoyant air and;; 
chee^; blooming in health %ing tl^ir kites< and^i^ip^.. 
and jumping '|ike yery ''ISpa^pn ladjs, ampn^, 
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through the copses of the thick avenues leading to their houses 
or in the wooded glen adjoining. *Ah, fond admirer, this 
is Dehra ! Here many and many of our veterans have retired 
them down to rest, deeming it a fitriug and a suited spot to. 
spend the remainder of their days, to thread out the small fold 
of yarn yet left them in their loom of life. See yonder aged 
General! Though time by his iron pressure has bent and stoop¬ 
ed the veteran’s back in homage to the Mother of us all, and 
though the tyrant and relentless exactor with a grey brush 
from his casket has touched tlmt old man's hair, yet still a 
noble figure of the species is rushing fast on to decay ! There 
are two daughters by his side : seem they not to have robbed 
Venus of her beauty and her burning blushes ; and might not 
the roses covet a tinting from their cheeks ? All and every¬ 
thing here seem eternally environed by gladness, by sunshine, 
and by happiness. Nature seems to treat the spot to naught 
but smiles and verdancy undying ; while contentment and 
plenty seem to have kicked out want from their dominions. 
Away, to the east and to the west, inexplorably, spreads the 
chussic belt of forest of the Doon. Close by is Hurd war. 


where the Ganges, as a goddess, by the mild Hindoo, is most 
adored ; whence she rushes mightily along, just bursting from 
the mountains to these sickly, enervating plains ; where there 
is forest too, and sport, and shooting, that might madden to a 
depth of incoutrollably great gladness and joy, the bounding, 
thumping, wishing, flushing, anxious heart of a Nimrod ; 
where there is a temple to the Sun, to the Moon, to great 
and holy Jogees i where our miserable and mortal frames 
would not be permitted rest; where to the Hindoo mind and be¬ 
lief the gate of Heaven, once in a sweeping decade of yearsj or 
hoomh time, opens out its colossal jaws to receive the souls of 
the good as they swim up there through Qunya Mate. 

Now again look round upon that rugged girdle of low 
mountains-^the Sewaliks^ Do all the^e curious geological 
outlines not Oontnbute to bring contHction to your mind, that 


Uaturo 


I ;lh .this 


iness and plea¬ 


sant ; rEere," aregw# , sh# in' from the 

,ikhe pftains'’?'-"' this'is a re- 
.dlVe .'on, ih'-hiilojs^irdiay^-rwhete 

fvpiilesfe djink;ou ' from oodl, a^ams— 
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pluck the blue bell, rufHe the rose, or gather the lilies at bia 
feet r* 

The next iu the order of arrangement is the Kangra Valley, 
^one which has been often likened by its more enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirers to Cashmere, but, as we think, unjustly. When we say 
that Kangra cannot be compared to Cashmere, we do not at all 
detract from the lovely situation and the natural beauties of 
the former ; and this will be seen more in detail lower down. 
There are spots, it is true, such as Bhagsoo (Dhurmsalla) and 
the road leading to it fioin Kangra town, and the eastern ridges 
flanking the valley, over away at Haurrabagh and Footakal, 
equal, we believe, to any that may be found in Cashmere; 
the views of the Snowy Range from parts of the valley, 
or Kangra, or Dhurmsalla, are superb; but the Kangra 
Valley is tropical in its extreme summer heats; instead of 
the cool temperature of the Cashmere Valley, we have in 
May, and even earlier, the burning and scorching heat of an 
oven. This will always prevent it from being compared to 
Cashmere. But the tourist can always escape the intense heat 
of the valley by a few hours'ride to Bhagsoo (Dhurmsalla) or 
other points iiigh up near the Snowy Range towards the north. 
The peculiarity of Kangra lies in this. You have an extended 
valley, well cultivated, long settled, and with several old towns, 
almost historic, with tropical verdancy, with many indications 
of a temperate climate. The, Snowy Range almost overtops 
the valley in a way not met with elsewhere, and the intense 
heats of the lower portions of the valley can always be exchang¬ 
ed for a siiow-hath. At the same time, supplies of all kinds 
are cheaper, and you are nearer the plains than in Cashmere. 
For these reasons we are inclined to think that Kangra will be 
still more appreciated in the future than it has ever been in the 
past. And if the tourist wishes to have a‘ glimpse of scenery 
rivalling anything to be seen in Cashmere, he can always pro¬ 
ceed by an easy jburn^ into Koolloo, or the Bed,s Valley. M uch 
has appeared in the Delhi Gazette for last year, as well as this 
(1869),.on Kangra; and we shall use some j^ortions of t-bo 
accounts in ihe form of esttracts; but it is no injustice to the 
several writers to say tliat theyjtad little loye of the picturesque 
ifr or, if had it, tihey haye not put it down. 'J^hdy w 
more studious in describing routes and tea-gardens than tho 
naturitl features of the country. Our own recollections 
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serve us very well, but we shall often have to impress in out 
description the glowing and true words of a lady* with 
whom the love of the beautiful in nature appears to have been 
a piisbion more than a calm and sober feeling. 

The several routes into the valley aie, tirst, from Uoshiarpoor, 
north of Jiillundur; next, from Noorpoor, north of Amntsur; 
and lastly, by way of Simla and Mundy. There are very few 
who use either the Noorpoor or Simla routes. A few now and 
then find their way in by Noorpoor, a settlement of Ca8hmeriua> 
weavers and traders, whence to Kangra is only a good rlay's ride, 
being two ordinary marches over a fine level road, with Chumba 
on the left and Dlmrmsalla high up in front. ^riu» route from 
Simla is still less used. The first portion of it lies tliroiigb tho 
Sutledge Valley, which will be described hereafter. The por¬ 
tion from Mundy is a made road, passable even for carts, 
along Nadowu, Soojanpoor, and Joalarnookhi. Alundy is a 
town the descriplion of whidi we leave for the portion included 
under the Sutledge Valley. Nadowu and Soojanpoor are thus 
described:— 

“ On approaching Nadown, the country opens very considera¬ 
bly, and the cultivation, very spare among the sea of hills 1 had 
been ciossing, became more luxuriant in appearance in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of water available for iiiigation. Nadown 
is a town of considerable pretentions, with good paved streets and 

some presentable houses.Close to the Dlmrmsalla is a gh&t, 

or bro^nl flight of steps* down to the river bank, that would 
shame all the Calcutta gh&ts ptit together. It i.s some fifty or 
sixty feet broad, and consists of almiit twouty-five Hteps/’+ 

“ No situation can be more picturesqtie in itself than the 
situation of Soojanpoor, with the overhanging palace of Teera 
to its east; and 1 should imagine that few oi its kind could 
surpass it during the rains, with the bed of the River Beis full 
to its brim, the surrounding hills, especially those on the oppo¬ 
site side now parched and arid with the long drought, covered 
with gmen vegetation/'f ^ 

JoSamoakhi is thus described by the s^e traveller 
** The town that has sprung up around, er ratbhr below, the 
shidne to which pilgrims oome from all parts of India, attracted 
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the (to them) wonderful sight of naphtha in a state of con¬ 
stant ignition issuing from sundry perforations in the solid rock. 
A well paved street leads up to the temple- built over the springs, 
and tlie whole town seemed to consist of nothing but shops, the 
.owners of which no doubt drive a thriving trade during fair 
time ...... High above the town, built on the slope of the hill, are 

the ruins of a small foit.I endeavoured to obtain something 

like authentic information as to the antiquity of the shrine and 
the date of the discovery of the naphtha springs, but altogether 
in vain.''* 


A still better description may be fouud in Mrs. tlervey's vo¬ 
lumes •— 

“Joalamookhi is famous for its temple, and takes its name 
from the fir^ which perpetually issues from fi-ssures in the rocks 
which are enclosed in the temple. The village is large, and might 
be moie pioperly termed a town. Tlie streets are narrow and 
paved with stone. As Joalamookhi is built on the slope of a 
hill rUing 500 or 600 feet above the town, the streets are all 
more or les.s sleep, and the stone paving is generally in regu¬ 
lar steps. The houses are of solid construction, and consist 
of two or three stories. I went to serj the famous temple. It is 
enclosed within high walls, and is situ.ated at the north end of the 
town. Tbo cupola is richly gilt, and llie doors are of massive 
silver elaboiately wrought Two hideous tigers in golden effigy 
stainl on a pc«lestal facing the entrance. On entering the sacred 
precincts, I saw three or four places whence issued a lambent 
flame of a pale red colour. It is certainly a most extraordinary 
)>henomenon, and I have never heard of a similar instance. 
The flames must arise from some gas in the rocks. My¬ 

riads of devotees make a pilgrimage from tho most distant 
ports of India to worship at this shrine.^f 

Often even Bengalke pilgrims are to be found here ; and what 
should soem still more surprising is, that the C'ltief Priest of the 
Temple is actually a Brahmin from Lower Bengal, So much at 
least he has confessed personally to us. 

The route to Kangra from Hoshiarpoor is the one generally 
used, and although nearly forty miles long, lies through a most 
interesting country. Immediately on leaving Hoshiarpoor the 
country beoomes hilly. Sometimes the path winds through 
ridges of wooded knolls or hills, at other times along quiet valleys 
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and beds of water-courses. There are steep ascents and corres¬ 
ponding descents. There are rich plains luxuriantly cultivate<l, 
or studded with topes of mango trees. The Be&s is met with 
flowing in a calm, deep, and rapid stream, and is crossed by a 
bridge of boats. And here a peculiar liill custom of the unmar- ‘ 
ried girls of the country coming out to regale the traveller with 
their rude but not inharmonious melodies, in bands and troop.s is 
met with. There are several seiais and staging bungalows on. 
the wav for passengers. About a mile from Kangra there is a 
good view of the fort, standing on an isolated steep hill, the base 
of which is washed by the Ban-Gunga. A tunnel, cut through a 
hill, is also passed on the way. The following are several of 
Mrs. Hervey's descriptions of this route - 

The whole of tho country is wildly beautiful, and very 
diffeient from the scenery one usually meets with in the hills 
or plains of India.” 

And again:— 

“The surrounding country—half hill, half dale«--is mostluxii- 
linntlj cultivated. The hills are beautifully wooded, and nothing 
hut the most refreshing verdure meets the eyo on every side. 
The road often resembles the pretty lanes in England, and tlio 
hedge-rows are covered with bright blossoms.”* 

The following is a more sober and detailed, though not so 
graphic a description of this route:— 

Hoahiarpoor to Kang) aj about fifty miles. Soon after 
starting, we proceed through Bahadurpoor, a very old town, with 
its streets paved with bricks on edge, and in former times sur¬ 
rounded by a high brick wall with fortified gateways, but now 
fast falling into ruins Passing under the ancient entrance and 
crossing the sandy bed of a mountain torrent (the native city 
of Hoshiarpoor is to our left), we make a short cut ocross the 
fields, and soon come out on to the Cart Road. At the village of 
Mooklealla, on our left, is the old track through tho Nari ravine, 
a dreadfully sandy one. We commence the ascent of the low 
rapge of Sewaliks to Mungowal (first change of coolies here), 
whence we proceed for some distance tolerably*l6vcl, although the 
road is most dreary for want of vegetation ^ aoy description. Then 
descending, we reach the little oasis of Ougglaite (second change 
of kiihars here), where there is a small but clean d&k bungalow 
with an establishment of servants, and where food can be pro- 

. ..AiAiRil . 
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mred ; tlicre is also a very good serai, but not kept in anything 
like f>roper order 

“ Seiiiinel, dwaif date palms, baml)oos, and ciriss trees# seemed 
to thrive hero* Caf)itul views of the Snowy Range (l)lioola Dliar) 
are now obtainable ; also of the valley of the Sohab, in which 
deer (herron), rabbits (khergh<>se),’partridges, (teettur), pigeons 
(kaboottur), barking deer (kukkur), are to be had in fair 
quantities. Crossing the Sohab (now a dry bed), and passing 
the Moboonickpoor post office, a hut on the roadside, we 
ascend ami come into the region of cheel trees, and passing Lo- 
liara, so«)n reach Kcendoo, where is tlio third change of kubars. 
A few miles beyond tliis, we cross the first range of tlie lower 
hills, wlnmce some charming views are afforded us; thence 
d(‘hcemhng (changing kuhars for the fourth time at Bugglee) to 
tlie Valley of the Befis, and crossing the river by a vorv good 
biidge of bo'its, a slight ascent brings us to tlie next dak Imii- 
galow (establishment kept up, &c., food procurable) of Dohree 
(iiith change of kubars;, ph'asantly situated ou the bank of the 
river, and overlooking it. There is a tehsil and thaunah, and 
roads to tho sacreil city of Joalamookhi, Nudown (capital of tlie 
native state of th it name), Soojanpoor, and Teereh, where there 
is u largo level plain u(^ally tho same size as tho one at Belas- 
poor, branch off from here. Cliangiiig coolies at BurkUui.di (sitlli 
time I and Dowlutpoor (seventh time audUist), we pass through 
a tunnel, called a surung by natives, cut in tlie rock, and soon, 
after the old fort of Kangra appears in sight, tlien the town. 
Crossing the Biln-Giinga itream, and passing just below tho 
citailcl, we come to the cemeteiy (on the left) and post office 
(on the right) ; and ascending a tolerably steep incliuc, we catch 
a glimpse of the churcii and cutcherry, and soon after reach the 
dS.k bungalow, where there i^an establishment kept up in the 
ordinary manner. The journey from Iloshiarpoor occupies 
about 21 hours. The road throughout is in capital condition, 
but would bo all tho better and safer for a little more widen¬ 
ing, and also for a stone barrier ou the outer edge to prevent 
carts or cattle from tumbling over the side.”* 

Kangra is a very ancient city, *md was the capital of the 
powerful hill chieftain of tho surrounding country before the 
Seikhs cofcquered it. Sir Uenry liawronce in his early days, when 
only a Major, made it classic ground by his beautiful tale of the 
Hose of Kangra, a work almost forgotten now, but which de- 
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serves to be remembered for the genius of the author already 
tboQ evident. It is divided into the fort, the upper and the 
lower town. The fort is deemed almost impregnable, being built 
on a steep, almost perpendicular rock, accessible only on one 
side. Immediately under the fort lies the lower town, which has 
a large bazar nearly half a mile in length. The upper town lies 
to the north of the fort and on a spur somewhat higher than 
the fort. The public buildings, such as the staging bungalow, 
the cutcherries, &c., each on a separate hill, intervene be¬ 
tween the fort and the upper town. The Mission Church just 
above it is a striking and beautiful object, and is entirely built of 
stone. There are n\imerous streets (all ascents and descents) 


and bazars in the upper town, and there is a celebrated so- 
called (very ancient) “ golden temple.” Its cupola is brightly 
burnished after the fashion of the temple at Amritsur, and alto¬ 
gether it is a place of some pretensions. There are the tigers in 
stone, too, at the gateway. The total population must be pretty 
large for these hills. From the fort, the mission, and several 
other spots, most magnificent views of the Snowy Eange above 
Dhurmsalla to the north, stretching in a blank, unbroken, stu¬ 
pendous wall east and west, may be seen. White with perpetuid 
snow, and titanic, they wake feelings of sublimity and grandeur, 
which may not be expressed in words. Lord Elgin, when at 
Kangra, is stated to have expressed his admiration of the view. 
The elevation of the upper town is about 3,000 feet above the 
sea level. The following is another brief description :— 

*'Kanyra (known as Kote Kangra by||bbe natives) is 2,500 foot 
above the level of the sea, once the capital of a race of powerful 
hill chieftains who lived in a state of oriental {i. ragged) 
splendour, and made war upon their neighbours whenever it 
was required to replenish the treasury, is now garrisoned by a 
detachment of British troops, by whom it was taken from the 
Beikhs, who had dispossessed the original owners of it. It was 
supposed to be impregnable, but was won <with a very slight 
loss of life. The native streets are all paved with rounded 
stouei u ^bwer of rain : jire^ntJl remarkably clean 

'appe^ahpe* ai«h-way nesir ,tjfe «iurch, and;ahio from 
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etnd, with a small branch from Kangra, will also be available for 
wheeled traffic from Jullundur aud tlio neighbouihood. By this 
means merchandize brought from beyond our frontier by pack- 
{inimals to Palumpoor can thence be transported to the plains in 
a safe and easy manner ; and this should be another inducement 
to traders to make use of tliis route. There is a mission house, 
also church, cutchorry, and tehsil; and roads lead off to Noorpoor, 
Dlinrmsalla, and Dalhousie. Subjoined is a li.st of the marches 
to the latter place, viz .:— 


“ Kangra to Muttaur (half stage) 

... 3* miles. 

„ Dhurmsalla 

'whole stage) 

7 

... 1 ,, 

„ Shapoor 

(ditto) 

... 10 ,, 

„ Sihunlah. 

(ditto) 

... 12 „ 

„ Thavaree 

(ditto) 

... 13 „ 

„ Dalhousie 

(ditto) 

... 14 ,, 


" The road is available for laden mules and ponies. At Kangra 
my camp-equipage, horses, and remainder of my servants, over¬ 
took me, they having been sent on some days Ixjforoband (they 
were 13 days on tbo march from Amritsur to this) : the ser¬ 
vants who accompanied me came by train to Wuzocr BholaU j 
thence by eckka in almost as quick time as I did.”* 

From Kangra there are numerous routes down into the valley 
lying immediately to its oast, and these routes increase into a 
perfect net-work whe^ combined with those coming down from 
Dhurmsalla. For seeing the bei»t parts of the valley we would 
recommend the start to be made from Dhurmsalla, and not 
Kangra, and in the proper place we will set forth the route gene¬ 
rally followed. But lot us proceed to Palumpoor, the new settle¬ 
ment, and have a hasty peep into it:— 

“ Koie Kangra to Palumpoor, 19 miles. In two stages, 
changing at Mallam. (Kuh^rs 4! annas 6 pics, coolies 3 annas, 
mules 6 annas a stage; those rates, I may here add, hold good as 
far as Beijuath, &c., must always be paid in advance, 1 suppose, 
to give the chowdry the opportunity of plundering the unfortu¬ 
nate ,men df the two pice each which he exacts from them.) 
The road at starting descends to the Valley of the Ban-Gunga» 
which stream we soon after cross by a stone bridge* Keat stone 
walls lino either side of the path, adding greatly to the pretti- 
nosa of the scene all round iis. Grossing a second bridge, and 
ascencUng the rise just beyond, turning rpund, we obtain a capital 
view of the gilded dome of Bhown temple, culcherry, and iort 

* Delhi Qatette, 1868 . 
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of Kangra iu one direction, and in the other Dhurmsalla, with its 
church and houses looking like card-hoard ones at this distance 
off. A short distance further on we strike the new cart-road 
from the plains vid Noorpoor to Palurnpoor, and thence to Beij- 
nath, now in course of construction ; along this and the old path 
we proceed alternately, according as the former is finished or not, 
as several bridges being now in hand, and not yet ready, tralfic 
cannot altogether flow over it. Passing the villages of Barateh 
and Nugrotch (whence there is a road to Dhurmsalla), we are 
not long in reaching the changing station of Mallam. For some 
time the old fort of Pathyar, perched on a hill on our left, has 
been a principal object in the landscape; it is now in ruins, 
having been destioyed by the Seikhs when they were the para- 
■mount power. At Mailam another road from Dhurmsalla joins 
ours. With the usual ups and downs of a mountain-road we 
proceed along, obtaining occasional views of the new cart-road, 
and soon after passing i he village of Perroor, the houses of which, 
built of stone, have a very neat appearance, we come to a fork 
in the road. Taking the turn to the left (the right one, loads 
to Burwaneh and Beijnath), we descend to the Negal stream, 
over which a large bridge of 160 feet span is in course of'con¬ 
struction, and, when finislied, will save the present descent and 
ascent each aide of the stream, and enable carts to proceed along. 
Soon after, we-pas.s the collection of vill^es called Sidlepoor, 
and run into a third road from .Dhurmsalla, at the edge of a tea- 


plantation ; then skirtiwg the high haiiks of the Negal for sotne 
distance, wc come to Goognr, and a shstrp descent and ascent 
brings us to Paluinpoor, where there is a capital dak bungalow, 
"but no establishment yet; your own servants and provisions 
will be required. Two or three tea-plantations mot with on this 
march, and with their bungalows, built on the neighbouring 
eminences, add greatly to the natural beauty of this pleasant 
vaUey.^* 

The growth of the last two or three years, 
... . .. ... . « . . .. . . ’ care of Mr. 
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It lies in the very centre of the tea district of the Punjab, and is 
quite the head-quarters of the planters, whose estates come up to 
its very doors. A church, a school for teaching English and the 
^ vernacular, a dispensary, and a very fair bazar, are in course of 
erection. A circuit house (properly cutcherry), ddk bungalow, 
post office, and sejai, are already built. The tehsil has been sanc¬ 
tioned, and will soon be up. The main road loads through the ba¬ 
zar, past the school-house and dsLk bungalow, terminating close 
to the church ; it is 30 feet wide and about half a mile long, and 
(undulations of the ground excepted) as straight as an arrow; it 
is lined on both sides, at the upper end, with a rustic barrier aiid 
flower-beds, and with its conduit running down on one side, 
makes a delightful picture. The other roads in the station are 
to be 20 feet wide. The small forest of cheel trees surrounding 
the place adds greatly to its prettiuess ; add to this the views of 
the planters* houses, generally built on the surroimding high 
spots of ground, and above and at the back of them the dark 
pine-clad hill sides, and you have as charming a piece of sceneiy 
as it is possible to imagine. Roads branch off to Burwaueh, 
Beijnath, Dhnrmsalla, aod Kangra. As far as I could make out, 
the bazar people did not seem to be very satisfied with their 
prospects, as the trade of the place itself is not anything at all 
likely to yield them much support; and although during the few 
•flays of each fair a goodly quantity of coin is in circulation,, still 
something more is requir^ for the remaining iriouths of the 
year. If it is rtially intended to carry out the original idea of 
opening dut a trade with the tribes beyond the frontier, and of 
making this the head-quarters thereof, further influcements of a 
8ubsto.ntial kind must be held out by way of encouraging native 
merchants to come up and settle here or else send their agents. 
A good plan would be to send up a Pioneer regiment, with a 
full complement of European officers, as the expenditure by 
them and on their account, no slight thing, would soon attract 
shopkeepers, The men could be employed in builtling barracks. 
for two or three companies of European troops, who would be 
greatly benefited by a sojourn in this neighbourhood, the oli» 
mate being very gow; also in opeoing eut a more direct rqed ite 
the firohtier, i. a, viiths Thtupser Pass ahd 

following in.'tbe.mhm the ^present^ 
voiii^'aave two dr three: msMes^ and'ehorteu tSe ■ 

ing aipL<il going over the presmit route vU iCooUoO. Other 
tnighVbe also adopted to make them useful and to 
up, till sufficient time had elapsed to eual^e the' trade to 
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consolidate and exist by itselfbut without a good, direct^ 
and safe road to the frontier, I don’t believe this will ever be 
reali^ied/’* 

“ Palumpoor is a settlement of about three quarters of a mile 
in extent, on one of those smoothly rounded ridges that abound 
in these parts, sloping gradually and most pleasantly from north 
to south. It is now open to the east, with here remnants of the 
cheel forest showing that the whole must at one time have been 
uniformly covered by the pine. On the west the trees are still 
thick, and form no doubt a good shelter against the cold westtirly 
and north-west breezes from the neighbouring mountains. A 
fine broad road, planted on either side with shrubs, that arc to 
form hedge-rows, and with trees that may form an avenue if cared 
for long enough, leans down the backbone of the ridge from 
the church site down to the lower end, whence ' it continues 


in a less pretentious form to Burwaneh, Teereh, and on to 
Simla.”t 

A stage beyond Palumpoor, this route meets that coming 
down from DhurmsalJa, at a place called Beijnath, a very ancient 
town. The route and place are thus de.«:cribed :— 

“ Pahimpmr to Beijnath, \ I miles. !Roa<l descends soon after 
starting, and then ascends, passing through two or tliree tea- 
plantations ; soon after we come to Banowree Village on the left, 
then cross the Ohah stream, then by Periarkay and Kokanoo, 
and soon after the Poon River ig reached. A short distance.is 


Piproleh, from whence a sharp descent to the Binnoo stream and 
ascent on the opposite side brings up to the well built d4k bun¬ 
galow lately erected by order of Major C. Paske, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Kangra ; there is no establishment attached to 
it yet, so that your own servants and provisions are requisite 
accompaniments. There is also a very good serai about a couple 
of. hundred yards off/’* 

Bf^nath is celebrated for a temple dedicated to Baba Beij- 
,nath, is which 4dnm is supposed to have been born and minis-. 


the' ibtskbitants^krfTii'h 
iifiokSlk';Hiu^oostas 'th'kti' 
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the people in their immediate proximity are a frightful set 
of rascals ; query, the former from old plundering traditions, 
and the latter from their extreme holiness and laziness, prefer^ 
ring in both cases to preg than to work ? The dak bungalow is 
•built on the site of an old fort and barradurreo, and there are 
the remains of an old well into which a Ranee (of pre-historic 
times) is said to have thrown herself from grief on learn¬ 
ing that her husband (the owner of this fort) had been killed in 
one of his foraging expeditions. It is also said that the victori¬ 
ous Rajah having threatened to loot the place, and with the 
usual accompaniments destroy everybody in it, she preferred 
destroying herself to falling into his clutches and being disgraced. 
As usual with deserted ruins, the ordinary rumour of buried 
treasure prevails, yet no one seems inclined to try for it, al¬ 
though the amount is represented as something fabulous.”* 

And again :— 

Beijuath is a place of pilgrimage and of some importance 
in the Hindoo theogeny. It derives its name from a temple 
with well founded pretentions to antiquity, and may lay claim 
to an almost unequalled position on a most picturesque bend of 
the Binoa. There are indeed two sacred buildings, one dedicated 
to Shibnath, the other to Beijnath. Both bear strong resem¬ 
blance to the Jain temples of Rajpootana and Guzerat, but the 
glories of heathen worship have departed from Shibnath, whose 
shrine, overgrown with moss and lichens, would long since have 
crumbled to pieces had it not b^en built more substantailly than 
are shrines or later days. Monkeys alone appeared to frequent 
it. The other is a much larger structure, within a walled enclo¬ 


sure, with sundry smaller * chapels’ in the courtyard.”‘|* 

The road from Kaugra to Dhurmsalla, about 9 miles, can best 
be described in Mrs. Hervey's jvords :— 

The road from Koto Kangra to Dhurmsalla is very tolerable, 
occasionally level, and occasionally a steep ascent or descent. 
The country throughout this march is wild and lovely. The 
road b often a mere lane, hedged with white roses and eglan¬ 
tines, the sweet-scented flowers Of which are in full bloomy, 
scathsripg perfume and fragrance ort every $ide. Ihe ctidfeivatba 
iS'>Oiy*''t^ahd the'hills are luxuriantly; 
alJ^mss/nre^orossod# sem'e'of whiclx am'; ■; 

of ,ia; w^^the bri|fsn.|' 
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" Bhagsoo (just above DhurrnsaUa, arnd where the Cotnmis' 
sioner resides) is estimated at 7»000 feet of elevation above the 
sea-level It is delightfully cold there, much more so than at 
Simla, and the proximity of the snow is probably the reason^ 
jyiountaius covered with snow rise rmmediately above the little * 
village ; they are apparently from 12,000 to 13,000 feet in ele¬ 
vation. A dense black forest lies just above bhagsoo, mid looks 
dark and gloomy in the distance/’* 

Dhurmsalla is the name given to the place where the Goor- 
kha lines are. There are several officers* bungalows, and a 
splendid mess-house. The staging bungalow is also situated 
here. The chief part of the settlement, however, lies much 
higher, and is called BhagsoOi Not far from the Commis¬ 
sioner’s residence there is a very decent bazar with several 
Parsee shops, and a good view may be obtained both of the 
pretty church beyond a ravine and the snowy lillls imme¬ 
diately overhead. Gnarleti oaks may here be met with in 
abundance, and flowers such as we see only in England or in 
conservatories. On entering the route to Kangra from the 
plains, the houses are generally observed to be tiled with slates. 
Slate is very largely quatried for tiling purposes a few miles 
to the east of Dhurmsalla, and must be a most profitable in¬ 
vestment. The colour is a deep purple, and looks exceedingly 
rich. A few miles’to the east, too, are the cinchona planta¬ 
tions, well worth a visit. It was here (Bhagsoo), in (ilolonel 
Lake’s arms, that Lord Elgin breiithed his la.st. His remains 


were interred in the churchyard, a most romantic spot, and a 
splendid marble monument now has been erected over them. 
The sacred spot is well worth a visit from the passing traveller. 

From Dhurmsalla the way lies through the Holta tea estate 
(about two marches) on to Beijuath^ It is a nmde road, but m 
some parts/as when descending or ascending ravines, or crossing 
the beds of rivers, very trying. The view of tlie tea-cultiva- 
tkms from the JHolta bu&galew is exceedingly pretty. Miles of 
th# tridi^y are m gentle undulations, all 

with a miHoirin verd^ui csdti^tion, As we have stated 

cultivated 
grow.'. The 
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orcbanls of their own. They irrigate their lands very freely. 
Mrs. Hervey describes this portion of the road as follows : — 

** On loy left the high range of hills were capped with snow, 
and appeared only two or three miles distant from the road. 
Everything looked so fresh and green, and near the villages! 
observed' many fruit trees covered with beautiful blossoms. 
In some native gardens I noticed plantain trees, and red and. 
white roses growing in great luxuriance. The sweet-scented 
flowers reminded me of England. Many of the hedges which 
grow near the hamlets by the roadside were of eglantines in full 
bloom, and the delicious fragrance perfumed the air for miles. 


around.”* 

At Beijnath, beyond Holta, the roads from Dhurmsalla and 
Kangra meet. Beijnath has been described ; the route from it 
to Harrabagh, in the Mundee RaJaVs territory, is as follows :— 

“ Beijyiath to Hanrrabagh (in the Mundee territory), distance 
15 miles. At starting the road rune through the main street of the 
village, and a short distance commences^ a stiff clinf\]b, which 
brings us to a second step in the valley ; a few yards from where 
we reach the top, we enter the territory of the Hajah of Mundee. 
Looking back, we see Mr. Fitzgerald's tea-plantations and bunga¬ 
lows on the left of the road, while to the right lies the dik bun¬ 
galow and village of Beijnath : beyond them is the old fort of 
Patlyar. Continuing onwards, a turn in the road brings us in 
sight of the S^poor Sheepoor forts up ajbove us on the right, 
DOW in ruins* After passing the Sookbabagh tea-plantation, be¬ 
longing to Wezeer Qosaon, of Mundee, we leave the fort of Karu- 
poor above us on the lef^ and in front is the Haurrabagh Range, 
covered with a forest of eheel trees, in a portion of which is the 
camping ground. There is to be a d&k but^low and a serai built 
here on the same pattern as at Beirnath, but only the mateiials 
are now being collected, and it will be another s^on before it 
is fit for occupation* There ts a Shibdwalla in the villsige, built 
abput 130 years ago by the Eajab Sbumsbeer Sing, ana still in 
a very good state of preservation. During February and March 
tlisa uiountain-sidea rn,, these lower hills present a very grahd 
appi^ranpe at niglit aa the villagerSi set fire to grs^ 
aa#a rtfiite sea of blaze sweeps owr thena in wavea r^f 

bd'|'T|ielt''lis^ing'''bee far'^along! any of' tbetiii'l meifepf';. 
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tliu Kubjotiied fikeletou memo, tolatincr to them. One thin" in 
conneutiou with them 1 do know, and tiiat is, that there is a 
most sapient order extant, almost prohibitory of travelling in 
Koodoo, at all events to the effect that *’ travellers proceeding 
in that direction are requested to give ten days' notice to the 
tehsildar at Sultanpoor of the route they intend proceeding by, 
the probable dates on which the principal points will be reached,* 
the number of coolies required, number of servants and follow¬ 
ers to be fe<l, likewise cattle or goats if any accompany you ; and 
if this rule is not complied with, detention and inconvenience 
will be the-result.” So that w'et or dry, sudden indisposition 
or not, you are obliged to go on, or a further delay of another ten 
days will happen, if from either of these circumstances it should 
be necessary for you to halt—at least that is the way in which 
the above notice is understood to run by the tehsildar. Seeing 
that most travellers through the hills seldom require more than 
thirty coolies, I don’t quite see the utility of the above order. 
Of courGie, beyond that nviraber, a day or two’s notice may be 
necessary, hut ten days would suffice for t he Governor-General 
and all bis staff, pony included. To add to the sturdily of the 
whole thing, the Lieutenant-Governor's name is dragged in as giv¬ 
ing special sanction to it. Now, any one who knows His Honor, 
is perfectly aware that his sentiments are far too large and 
liberal-mind^ for any such mean order to have emanat^ from 
him, as it can only be directed at the non-official class, in 
order to keep them from poking their noses in where they are 
not required. To one in the commission, the order is so much 
.waste paper, as where is the native subordinate of Government 


who would dare to refuse him begarries or russud eveu at an 
hour’s notice ? No doubt travellers are obnoxious to any native 
subordinate of Goveromecit of a well regulated cast of mind ; 
they are apt to take notice of irregularities, and what is worse, 
occasionally report Urem in quarters where they are likely to be 
taken up apd enquired into. I should feel inclmcd to say that 
biliia; ^rbgiilatiiqn drairn^oht nndci* the appiccs of the acting 
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is paid to it; thfl source of honor aud tulluh" flows from the 
furroer, who gives the appointments'away, and is consequently 
feared and dreaded, while the latter is merely required to sign 
the appointments to render them legal. I have myself known 
£l Deputy Commissioner's order for attention to a traveller 
quietly passed over, and a greater amount of incivility shown 
than if it had not been given : in fact impertinence and insult 
resulted from its possession. 

“ Returning from this long digression, T subjoin the list (quito 
skeletons, as I said before) of the routes, viz. 


“(1.) Haurrahagh to Koteghur vid Plach and Kepu, cross¬ 
ing the Be&s River, Jalori Pass, and Sutledge. From there 
you are five miles from Simla. Route available for laden mules 
and potties. 

(2.) Haurrabfigh to Ram poor vid Plach, crossing the 
Bhusleoh Pa>s and Sutledge River. From thence to Mussoorie 
(through Bussahir and vid the Rupin Pass), about 24 marches. 
Available for ponies for six marches above Rampoor. Pony 
must swim the Sutledge at Rampoor,—rather a dangerous feat 

be it ol>served. 

• 

(3.) Haurrabagh to Lahoul via the Nuktee Davee Pass, up 
the Valley of the Ool and through Ohotah and Buriah Bhagal. 
]Not available for ponies, only fit for pedestrians. 

(4.) To Siiltanpoor, the capital of K. 00 II 00 vid Major Paske's 
new road, halting at Damrain (cross the Booboo Jote Pass) and 
Rarnaon. Thence vid the Harapla Pass into Spiti, or “Peetee,” 
as the inhabitants call it. Not available for ponies.^’* 

At Sookkabaghf before we come to Haurrabagh, the Kangra 
Valley ends, and the Mundee Rajah's billy territory begins, mark¬ 
ed, too> with the first arrack shop one meets with in these 


parts, where also, we believe, gamlding and other vices are car¬ 
ried on. The view of tl»e entire valley from this point is un¬ 
equalled. We have never seen anything to compare with it 
Ut6. Hervey tlius describes it 

4t this height, the actual inequalities I had met with on the 
road i^tween Rangsa and Beijnam appeared as naught, and 
the tt^Mst of land before mOj seemed like a vast plain, surround- 
eU sides by hills, with one wnall b*eak only, which di- 
charai^r . 0 ^ aAow4 Me valley. On' one 


lills, ^pped with siioWi heightened t^ pecidiar 
which was the attractive feature of tie sfeehe, in ^ 
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eyes at least. The wide expanse of apparent plain was green 
with rich fields of cultivation, and picturesquely dotted with 
luxuriant clumps of trees, many of them covered with the clus¬ 
tering blossoms of embryo fruits."* 

The magnificence of this view can be understood when we say* 
that it takes in the entire valley, 50 miles long by 30 broad. 
Haurrabagh is quite out of the valley on the road to Mundee 
south-east, and Koolloo north-east. It is an opening in a mag¬ 
nificent pine-forest. The new route for Koolloo by the Booboo 
Pass, which avoids the great ascents and descents of the Mundee 
Hills, is carried on from near this place. 

** The road ascends at starting through a forest of cheel trees 
to the low pass called the Haurrabagh ka Dcfitha ka Gulla, 
from a small temple on the left hand side. From near this 
point it is intended to start the new direct road into Koolloo, the 
lockspit of which (subject to sundry modifications) has been cut 
right through, and along which pedestrians can proceed. It will 
descend to below Gooina, then rising through a fine grassy forest 
of deodar (cedras deodora) passes above Silsowar to the J uttiuger 
Pass or Qulla: from here it runs down through a forest of ban 
(oak) trees, which abound in great quantities in this part, to 
the Biver Ool (a feeder of the Be&swhich it crosses by a very 
fair bridge' on the Sanga principle. It then rises to iJamiain 
(proposed stage, with d&k bungdow and serai). From iiere 
it ascends to the Boolooug ka QuUa, and thence it will most 
likely be catried at an upwa^ gradient all the way up to 
the Booboo Jote, or Pass, as drcumatances and the nature 
of the ground will permit. From thence it will descend to 
Karnaon (proposed stage, d&k bungalow, and serai), and from 
thereto Sultanpoor, where a thiid dik bungalow and serai is to 
be erected. The inclination throughout will seldom exceed I in 
10, so that it will be available for laden mules, and the saving 
over the present rood vid Bajowra is at least equal to a couple of 
stages and some pretty stiff climbs too. It runs through some 
of the prettiest soetiery imaginable, and game^f all sorts is to be 
found in plen^ *11 dreat praise is ducRo Major Paske for 
pitching upoh such anat^rage go^ aliginnett, as4 am informed 
at wal laU Add out under his direction and instructions. It will 
prove of the greatest possible benefit in bringing Spiti, Koolloo, 
and Kangra into closer relationsbip^^'f 


* Adventures, Ac. f JDelhi QuzeUe^ ISOS. 
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llaiUTabngli is about 7,000 feet liigb aud deligbtfulJy pleasant. 
But Footakil, oue stage further, after passing through beautiful 
fir and rhododendron forests, is about 9,000 feet high, and most 
delightfully cool. The summit being open, the most splendid 
•view of the northern snowy mountains of Koolloo and the 
great Mundee Hills to the south are obtainable here. The former 
come up quite close, almost to one’s feet, and the latter stretch 
away in the distance, appearing to decrease in elevation the fur¬ 
ther south they go. At this almost incomparable terrestrial 
paradise we take leave of the Kangra Valley. 

Let us now enter on the Sutledge Valley. This lies wholly 
between Mundee and Simla, and includes the Native States of 
Sukeyt, Bclaspoor, and Irkee. The routes are either from 
Simla north-west, or Muudy south-east. Another, altogether 
unfrequented, is from Hoopur in ilie plains. This valley has 
about the average height of the Kangra Valley, but having the 
Sutledge fiowiug through it, and hiiuda and ravines being 
absent, is far more liked and prettier as a rural scene. The 
valley commences a few miles after leaving Mundee, and con¬ 
tinues up almost to Simla aud Suhathoo,— a length of*about 
40 miles. Its width, however, is inconsiderable. And as the 
Dehra Valley hai its Mussoorie aud Landour; and the Kangra 
Valley its Bhagsoo and Footakal; so this Sutledge Valley may 
lie made to include, by au enterprising tourist, Simla, 
Kussowlie, Nagkuuda, and Oh6r, tbe last two far away^ reached 
easier from Koolloo by the Fladh and Laijee Road. 

Mundee is a large hill town, being the capital of the Native 
State of that name. Being enclosed by mountains, it is most 
uncomfortably hot, aud it is strange that the Rajah has not yet 
thought of erecting a summer residence on the top of Footakal, 
or the crest of the Bajowra Pass, both which belong to him, and 
which lieing near 9,000 or 10,000 feet high, remain deliciously 
cool during the hottest parts of the year. The Beds flows past 
this town, aud here takes the turn westwaid to Nadown. The 
river is pretty wide just opposite the town, and ouite tranquil. 
Mundee is not a famous place for seeing anything striking. 
Theie is a decent stone serai; and the Rajah’s palace, situated 
an a level s|H>t of ground a few hundred yards square, is the 
most conspicuous buiWiugi being two or three stories high, built 
and profusely ornamented after native style. The gardens 
of the Rajah are made available few travellers. Mundee has an 
nnenvijible notoriety among tbe hills for its cunnin|| and low 
morality. The Kangra men have already been described by us 
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MR sturdy and lionest and independent. Tliose of (be Siitled^e 
Valley are not snirdv, but rather amiable and gentle, free of low 
cunning. But Mundee may be said to be conipiised of 
oppressed cultiviitors, and, tlie officials, police, &c., who fleece 
them. Money is evidently very scarce in this Raj, which some • 
would de.sciibe as a very model of a State, for the miners at the 
salt miueR adjacent, as well as the small rabble of an army and 
police which the Rajah boasts of, are paid in lumps of salt !—a 
very prim’uive mode truly, and showing how far advanced in 
civilization is the State. Gambling, opium, and arrack shops 
abound in the town, and may be seen fillet! every night. There 
are one or two handsome bazars, with well-built bouses two 


stories high, and there is much trade, both north to Roolluo and 
Central Asia, and south to the plains. 

“ At a bend in the road we first catch sight of tlie city (or 
Nuggurasthe natives term it) of Mumlee about the largest one 
of all the hill states, and about an hour hfter enter its paved 
streets pfist a very fair serai, through the bazar, and leaving 
the myle (or palace) of the Rajah, on the left, a turn to 
the right brings us to a garden where, with tho Rajah’s per¬ 
mission, our camp is allowed to be located. The present ruler 
of Mundee, Rajah Beejoy Sein, is quite a young man, rather 
shy in disposition, but not at all bad looking; he can speak, 
read, and write English remarkably well, and altogether appears 
an enlightened man. He is building a school for teaching the 
English, Persian, and Shastri ]!kaguages; an hospital with a 
detached dwelling-house for a native doctor, and one or two 
other buildings, all erected in a most substantial and workman¬ 
like manner. A d&k bungalow for European visitors is also to 
be erected. In addition, there is Mr. Clarke’s (theSuperintend- 
ent of the territory) bungalow and out-offices adjacent A d4k 
runs daily to and from Beijnath. However, with all these im- 
^venients, involving considerable outlay of money, His 
Highness has placed the princely sum of a i^kh of rupees at the 

purpose of 
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the heights above the city and another on the river’s bank 
near tlie ferry which here connects the two banks of the Be&s, 
on which the city is situate^ and by which you cross when 
coming in from Koolloo or the upper road vid Footak4I.”^ 

Traces of the advance of Alexander into Asia are supposed 
to exist not far from Mundee. Mrs. Hervey states that— 

"Not far from Mundee,the hill of ‘Sekundur-ha-Dhar Is 
found, which extends to near Beijnath in the Koolloo lllaka. 
On this hill ruins are still extant. They are environed hy a 
deep trench, excavated in the solid rock, immediately adjoining 
a large open space, maniFestly planned by the ajjency of man. 
Local traditions would argue this spot to be classic ground, and 
the Great Alexander’s altars of ancient celebrity are said to he 
the ruins here visible. It is this tradition which has christened 
the mountain.”*!* 

Alexander’s presence is traced very much higher up, beyond 
Cashmere, in as yet totally unexplored country. How he came 
to get entangled in this great Vilderness of mountains, whether 
he once attempted India by the northern passes of the Kana- 
korum and the Chungchenmo ; or went out of India by way of 
the hills ; or was driven back into them at first (and a portion 
of his army cut off and remaining ever since in KaKrist^n) 
and advanced again ; or thinking of China, and finding the 
deserts of Tartary impassable, stumbled into North India, cannot 
now be satisfactorily determined. Or is it possible that he 
went on a wild-goose chase after the gold-producing anfs of 
Herodotus ? 

The usual marches from Mundee along the valley are to 
Sukeyt, about II miles; thencd to Belaspoor, about 14miles; 
thence to Serao-ka-Huttie, about 9 miles; thence to Irkee, about 
9 miles; and finally, thence to either Simla or Subathoo, about 10 
or 12 miles. Not far from Sukeyt the road becomes mo^t level, 
atid a laM spot of level ground stands just outside the town. 

" Mundee Nayyur to Bhdjpoor, in the Sukeyt territory. Dis- 
taiide 14' iniles. Passing at the badk of the city, and feay- 
ihjg''a' to SeOraj in Koolloo on the left, we proceed.’^ 
%M Kbud, affording some remarkably pmtty* 

'■opposite' Jdg^hddtiilgjfii’^ 
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lulls fihove boars are to bo found ; the Rajah readily giants 
permisMon to spoitsnien to try their luck in this quarter. Some 
distanco onward.s the country ^peus out into a tolerably Ttide 
valley with the Sukatee and its feeders flowing through it. At 
Nngserai (about half way) is an old temple and tank with 
sacied fish, just beyond the road bifurcates; taking the left 
turning, the right one leads off to Nadown, we soon cross a 
find ot the Sukateo, and a couple of miles beyond enter tho 
territoiy of the Rajah of Sukeyt. Koonj and wild ducks abound 
about the banks of these streams, and small fish^ called ‘sollock' 
and ‘seeid’ in them, Pas'-ing a small clump of babool trees, 
giving forth its usual <lelici<*u8 perfume, and the tuinmg to 
Sukeyt Nnggur, situated on the high ground to the left, the 
capital of the territory, containing a myle (palace) of the Rajah's, 
now disused, as he lives at Bauaird, two or three miles off, a ba¬ 
zar, a gate-way wi*h a steep paved way up to the city, and an 
old tank, with a nariow covered in passage on three sides for 
the use of moozvffur louguey i. e., travellers, then through the 
Village of Bhojpore, few hundred yards brings us to a peepul 
trte with a large chahootar round its trunk, and on the level 
spot by its side is our encamping ground. Kerghose are plen¬ 
tiful in the ueighouriiig jungle, and pigs likewise. It hap¬ 
pened to be the last day of the “ Ilolee ** festival, when I was 
here, and the usual ceremony of attempting to bum the Mussul¬ 
man child born of the Uindoo woman was gone through ; the 
bouiires made a very pretty sight when lighted up at sunset, 
giving quite the appearance of a city in the distance with its 
lamps, they were scatteiod all round about us above and be¬ 
low, \he mountain-side being covered with little bright spots 
of flame ; in ten minutes all was over. 

Bhojpoor to JDihur, Distance 11 miles. Went over to 
Banaird, where His Highness Oogur Seio, the Bsjah, now resides, 
to have a moolakdtt with him. He is an elderly gentleman, quiet 
aud unassuming in manners, yet appeared a good man of 
business, having all tha aflklrs eonneeted wifeh his tenitoiy at 
his fingers* ends. I was also informed hr has a very learn¬ 
ed PttiSdit, weU hb kt Hludoo lore, Thi%l myle (or palace) 
seemed hp of ell >oirts of queer eookv and corners, with 
letainem end seri^ahts heegiog about and passages leading 
to aaipM^ and rooms every where, the audiewce^hal), nppa^ 
r^ijUP a pretty general ra)e» iri situated at the top of the build- 
^UfT^tnolosed on three sides, but open on the fourth, fte- 
turnhig to the main roud> and passing through the Tillage of 
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Suhi, wo commence the descent to the Kharrarree kbud, fol¬ 
lowing its left bank all the way, aflfordiiig some excellent bits of 
scenery, althongb very quiet in Hone. Mangoe groves abound J 
and about mid-way there is a carden belonging to one,of tho 
Itajab^s sons, laid out and stocked with plantain trees. Wind¬ 
ing about and up and down, w*^ roach the Village of Kongo, 
aud a few stops furtlior on the Siitlodge appears in sight, and 
in half an hour we are at the camping ground on its hanks. Here 
there is a frontier fort belonging to the Suket Kajah, whose 
western boundary is ordy a short distance from liore. Wild 
pigs abound in the jangles to the eastward. The opposite side 
of the river is the territory of tho Rajah of Kailure.'"* 

Tea planters have not yet invaded this valley, and never will 
we presume. The soil has not that dryness requisite for the tea 
plant. But cereals are cultivated in the entire valley down to 
the river’s edge. Belaspore, the next town, is a pretty largo one 
and is built on an elevation. The Rajah’s palace (a really hand¬ 
some building) and gardens lie on an immense plain below, just 
hanging over the Sutledge, which runs a hundred or more feet 
below. The orange grove and villa of the Rajah usually allot¬ 
ted to travellers is a pleasant and cool spot oven in the hottest 
weather. The next stages are Irkec and Simla, or Subathoo. 
Irkoe is the cleanest town, not excepting those of our own ter¬ 
ritories, to be met with in tlie bills. Its roads and lanes are 
all remarkably clean, and its houses, down even to the small¬ 
est shops and huts, beautifully white-washed. The ground be¬ 
gins to become broken at trkee and to ascend as you proceed 
onward, 

** Dihnv to Belaspoor, capital of the territory of Kailure. Dis¬ 
tance 10 miles. Crossing the Sutledge in the ferry boat we enter 
the Kailure Rajah’s territory, the road skirts the river pretty 
generally throughout the march. We obtain a good view of the 
l^hur Fort soon after starting, and on the heights above, the Fort 
of Teeoonee in Mundy comes into view. About half way the 
Forts of Futtehpore and Moondker, belonging to the Kailure 
Rjsyali, and the Uhamba Fort belonging to the Rajah of Atfdere, 
are seen pemhed up on the topmost lioge in front, and fording 
the aliallow stream of the tJlIay Khud, (which rises in Bhogali 
and which we shall again meet with on the march to Irkee), 
then paaidng the ferry that leads to Hadaon and Kangra, hau* 
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an hour’s walk brings us to the city : and if previous sanction 
has been obtained from the Rajah to pitch your tent in one of 
his gardens, and which he readily grants, so much the better ; 
he has two, laid out in the usual style of paths at right angles 
to each other and filled with orange, lemon, guava, chukotra, 
and other trees and flowers of sorts; there are also one or two 
small guest-houses and kiosks in each of them. The palace of 
the Rajah is at the extreme south end of the city, on a very 
large plain : it is a long rambling building, or rather collection 
of them, partly surrounded by a wall which, as they are not 
very high, greatly detracts from their appearance. His High¬ 
ness, Heera Chand, is always glad to have a moolookaf* with 
European visitors passing through his territory, and is most 
obliging and attentive to their wants. If the interview takes 
place during the heat of the day, he has it in his large durbar 
hall, but if towards sunset (in my opinion the correct time) then 
on a large chahotra outside, shaded by the walls from the rays 
of tlie setting sun, on which a large carpet is spread and chairs 
placed for such as are entitled to seats. A goodly number of 
his subjects attend on these occasions to see their Rajah and 
visitors having a friendly chat together ; his prime minister, 
kardars and others squat on the carpet right and left according 
to their respective ranks. This Rajah is par excellence the 
swell of all the hill chieftains, and also the best looking. He is 


just in his prime, and his manners are very suave and dignified, 
and he certainly keeps up his rank and state in a most befitting 
style. His little son, Umeer Chand, is quite a bright specimen 
of young Rajah-hood, and is evidently a chip of the old block. 
Tbe ^jah keeps up two companies of foot soldiers, who are 
very fairly drilled, and he has a,band a/ter the English style. 

“ I may here mention that there is a foot-path from Bihur 
vid the XJilay khud to Irkee iu> two stages, viz .:— 

^ i)ih«r to Bhonee, 1 stage. ^ 

’ ** Bhohe® to Irkee, 1 Sts^e, changing codlies at Dhoondleh. 

, way i||rough'and requires 
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Eagpore reach another fork, the right turning proceeds by the 
following stages :— 

JBelaspore to Bajoone .v. ... 9 

Saeehuttee ... 9 

* Kuniar ... 10 

, ' Sairee ... ... 8 

Simla , ... ... 7 

Or from Sairee we can proceed to Hnrreepore, Subathoo, 
Dugshaie, Kussowlie, thence to Kalka and the plains at 
Umballa; and keeping to the left, and ascending a pretty stifE 
piece of road which continues nearly the whole way, we obtain 
some capital views of the Ullay kbud (which, we crossed on the 
previous march) the Markunda range and the peaked hill on 
the left which is called Kutpowl, and is supposed bo be inhabited 
by a Dcotha. Willows greatly abound on this march near the 
streams, and at nearly every small ghat or pass there is apeepul 
tree, which appears to have been planted there for the special 
benefit of way-far-ers to rest under their wide-spreading shade. 
Near the camping spot an enterprising buuya has surrounded 
his shop with quite a young forest of plantain trees, making 
quite a little oasis in this otiierwisc treeless region. 

Nainole (ot' Komode) to Irkee, the capital of Bhagal, in 
stages, changing at Dhoondleh, 2 annas and 4 annas at termina¬ 
tion. Distance 11 miles. A short distance onwards and we quit 
the territory of Kailure and enter that of Bhagal, and proceeding 
along a tolerably dreary road,*more from the absence of trees 
than any thing else, as the cultivation round the numerous 
villages scattered about below us always affords a relief to the 
eye, and is remarkably pretty, but still a little shelter oc- 
ca.'uonally from the sum is a boon, wo reach Dhoondleh; here 
changing coolies we proceed wiwards. From a little village 
called Peepul-ka-ghAt^ situated in a small defile in the moun- 
tfiio, w^obtain some glimpses of the snowy range of Chumba 
and Lahoulinthe distance, and below is the Valley of the Ullay 
kbud. Descending the valley opens out, the range oh the right 
is caiied the Burra Dayee, in the highest peak of whi(?h a 
D^th^ r^des, who has never yet allowed (any one to ^cend to 
,;it,; as Ajaybodly ever have the tohierit^ to try aisj de 

'death iweSalS; ,^e-;i?e^|t| ^4:: 

'garden''4'hat\4h<^:'lkhah ' 
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also ffowers appear iio; 
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other things I noticed a few ** tallow’^ trees, sown about six 
years ago, but owing to an apparent want of irrigation they 
have not thriven well, A short distance hence, and we reach 
the top of a succession of steep zigzags, descending down which 
and joining a cross road from Saee huttee, and Nalagarh on 
right, half an hoards walk brings us to the camping ground on 
the esplanade and below the castle walls. 

Irhee .—The capital of Bhagal, is decidedly the prettiest and 
cleanest of all the hill cities, and is a great credit to the Ranah, 
who takes great interest in all affairs relating to his principality. 
All the houses are white-washed, the paths are neatly kept, and 
so are the hedges and garden walls on each side of the road¬ 
ways. The palace, a very large building, surrounded by a 
quadrangular wall, is built iu a very solid manner, partly of 
stone, partly of bricks, and cemented together with mortar 
brought from the neighbourhood. It is situated on the raoun> 
tain side above and overlooking the city, and on a moonlight 
night is a most picturesque sight; here the Ranah residea 
There are several Thackoordwarras, all pucca built, a litrge 
bazaar, a small guest house on the esplanade, built for the use 
of European visitors, and a garden in which lime, lemon, guava, 
chukotra^ and other fruit trees abound, as well as various de¬ 


scriptions of English vegetables, such as peas, radishes, lettuces, 
etc., etc., a dally of which is usually presented to travellers. 

“ Kissen Sing, the present ruler of Bbagal, is the representative 
of a very ancient family, being the 75th in uninterrupted 
descent The family are Rajpoots of the Powar clan or “ Goto.” 
The revenue was estimated in 1861 at 40,000 Rupees per 
annum. His administration is vigorous and popular. In the 
mutiny he furnished a contingent under his brother Joy Sing, 
which guarded the passes abov.e Buddee (near Saee huttee) at 
one time threatened by detachments of mutinous sepoys from 
Jullundur. , In r^ghition of his services, he received % khiliut 
nf I,OWJRunees and his brother 600 Bnpees. 

** Jh tW centnry hills were pretty eqiually: divided 
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killed. To such a pitch did they carry their oppression that tho 
Andore Hajah went off one fine day to the English, whose 
frontiers were then well into the north-west, to ask them to 
come up and rid his people of the curse that sat upon them. 
*A contingent under General Ochterloney was despatched, who 
very soon drove out the Qoorkhas, and gave that peace to the 
inhabitants which they have enjoyed for so many years, and 
which will be continued to them, with the blessing of Pro¬ 
vidence, so long as British bayonets are to the fore. 

Erkee to Sukrar^ in the territory of Dhamiii. Distance 7 
mdes, (coolies and kuhars 4 annas each). Passing through the 
bazaar and city, a sharp descent and ascent bring us to a small 
plateau. At Purog, a village in a narrow defile in the moun¬ 
tain, a charming view of Erkee is to be obtained. Thence 
descending and ascending and crossing various small streams, 
all emptying themselves into the Gumber, a tributary of the 
Sutledge, we reach our destination. About- raid-way is the 
turning to Hulog, the residence of the Banah of Dhamin. The 
camping ground is near a small clump of serroo trees by the 
side of a small streamlet. Notice must be sent to Hulog the 
day before of your intention of remaining at Sukrar, and to 
have supplies sent there or starx'ation will be the result, as it 
being situated just at the extreme boundary of ths territory, 
there is no village near; the few huts that are on the oppo¬ 
site side of the stream belong to the Patiala Rajah, who docs 
not find travellers in necessaries* at this stage. I omitted to 


mention that there is a tolerable path from Erkee to Soun(*e (in 
Bajji) and from thence Eoteghur can be reached proceeding 
along the banks of the Sutledge, obviating the necessity of 
, going into Simla, but the road being in the valley is very hot in 
summer. The hot springs are on^this road, 

"In travelling through these lower hill stages it has often struck 
me that^at least one-third of. the present barren and uncultivat¬ 
ed ground could be planted with u^fiil trees, and converted into 
patches of forest. The expenses to the different Bajahs by the 
begah system would be^ but trifling, but the return, to them in 
the ootirse of ten br fifteen years would be very great If 
broU^t before lliem in a proj^r manner by the authorities 
a ^rasstire used (without which no ■ native wuuldieyer Bis 
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together with the great fact that no outlay beyond the time of 
the subjects occupied in attending would take place, I feel cer¬ 
tain they would lend a willing ear. The rain-fall is very irre¬ 
gular and the crops suffer in consequence: after a few years 
this would not be the case, but a more even raiu-fe.ll would re-' 
suit from the presence of a number of trees and agricultural 
operations would of course be greatly assisted by the presence 
of a large quantity of humidity in the air instead of the pre¬ 
sent burning and glaring heat. A comineucemcnt could be 
made in the immediate neighbourhoods of towns and villages, 
(where fire-wood is becoming very scarce) on the old and desert¬ 
ed cultivation terraces, where the villagers would not at first 
have far.to go ; water for irrigation purposes could always be 
conveyed from the nearest water-course. Mangoe, mulberry, 
cheel, hill toon, alder, the acacia, ash, box, plum, cherry, apple, 
pear,.sissoo, s41, neem, and a great many other descriptions 
could be planted in the valleys or higher up, according as they 
required a warmer or cooler climate. 

“ Sahrar to Simla ,—Distance 10 miles, (coolies and kuhars 4 
annas each). An ascent all the way to the entrance of Boileau- 


gungc, but affording some splendid glimpses of the Chumba 
and Lahoul snowy ranges on the loft, and some pretty views of 
the Valley of the Gumbher and Its feeders on the right, with the 
plains in the distance. The Kalka Road winds about like a 
huge snakd on the ridges beneath. Passing through Jutogh, 
we soon reached the junction of the Kussowlie road, and in an 
hour are in Simla, here making for Bajuballce’s Hotel, our 
journeyings thus far are at an end. One or two jiarts of yes¬ 
terday and to-day^8 march are generally in a most execrable 
state of disrepair: these are in those portions of the road^ 
which run through the boundary of the Patiala Rajah*s terri¬ 
tory ; be about the richest, of the hill chieftans, but bis roads 
are disgraceful.^"* 

Arrived at the end ; of the valley, the following the 
vi^ws, fro|a Rn^wjie, iinmediately a(f^omi ng^ Subatboo 

tbeijlrid^ w'the .mountainy on 
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<3ure and sunshine, and stretching away \intil they seem to 
meet and mingle with the hazy blue of the distant horizon. 
But should he turn to the right about, and face the north, a 
scene of a very different character is presented to his gaze. 
The slope of the northern ridge is thickly dotted with pines, 
while beneath, but at no great depth, is a tolerably broad 
raviny valley, beyond which rise ridge after ridge of brown and 
sharply pointed hills, so irregularly huddled together as to im¬ 
part a crater-like appearence to the vast natural basin containing 
them. For, unless the more distant, none of these ridges are of 
great altitude, and from Kussowlie, which overlooks them all, 
may he seen standing out against the northern sky, the peaks 
of the snowy range, and the thickly wooded sides of Jacko, 
th'e dominant heiglit of those on which Simla stands. The 
latter place is distant from Kussowlie, as the crow flies, about 
20 miles, and is of greater elevation by some two thou¬ 
sand feet. About half way between those two places—but 
to the Kussowlie spectator s left front—and on the left or western 
shoulder of a ridge of no great eminence, stands Subatlioo, visi¬ 
ble from Simla and Kussowlie alike ; while further away to 
the right, and about the same distance from Siihathoo as from 
Kussowlie, but wholly shut out from the gaze of Simla, is 
Dugshai perched on the upper slope and spurs of a brown, shrub¬ 
less, and most uninviting mass of stoney mountain. Distant 
not more than a few miles from Kussowlie, the bouses, bar¬ 
racks, and other buildings of Dugshai can be distinctly seen 
from there. About mid-way between these two sanataria, but 


nearer .Kussowlie than Dugshai, there rises into prominence 
a long steep bluff of hill, called from the village, or little hill 
town on its southern slope, Sunawar.”* 

Let the tourist not rest here, if he wishes to obtain some 
of the subUraest views out of Kungra, Koolloo, or Cashmere. 
On to Nagkunda :— 

‘ “ The first thing that impresses the traveller, when be nears 
Nagkunda, is the immense length of the valleys, which appear 
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from Simla to Kotegurh, whose volume of water exceeds more 
than six inches in diameter. This perhaps is partly assignable 
to the partial drought of the season: nevertheless there are 
adequate signs to tell that there was never a great flow, even in 
the best of times. I have walked six miles at a stretch without* 
meeting a stream, and that, too, along the side of a densely 
wooded mountain, where it would be expected streams murmured 
in numbers. The want of water is the great drawback. I de¬ 
clare, if there were a couple or three lakes in the vicinity of Nag- 
kunda, it would make the scenery the grandest in the world. 

“ The forests are magnificent, consisting chiefly of deodar 
(cedrus deodar a); lofty pine (pinus exedsa) ; long-leaved fir 
(pinus ImgifoUa); Wclbian pine ; hoary oak (quercus inenna); 
evergreen oak (quercus ilex); rhododendron ; walnut ; alder ; 
hazel ; holly ; yew (native name fonw), used extensively for jam- 
pan shafts ; mountain ash or rous^ cut down plentifully for 
walking sticks ; bebult resembling the peepul tree, and lopped 
in winter for the cattle ; sumach or kahicar, handsomely grained 
wood used for furniture ; wild pear or mepal fruit, only palatable 
when rotted and then devoured by the natives ; barbary tree or 
rasut, used as a febrifuge and for dyeing j—this is the sum of 
all the arboreous vegetation I identified. There is a deal of 


timber allowed to decay ; indeed everywhere may be seen 
scattered wood and forest debris, ♦ # ♦ • 

The fdSrest in parts is quite impenetrable, being interwoven 
with gigantic creepers. It is in such recesses that the black 
and brown bear move about ad libitum. Bruin is by no means 
scarce in these parts, and, under cover of night, does an im¬ 
mense deal of damage to the farmers, by rooting up their 
potato fields ; whenever he haps to come across a bed of sqashy 
Y^etables, he fills his maw to the, full, then delights in 
rolling over the ground and destroying the remainder. Not 
a stone's oast from the Nagkunda bungalow there is ^ pumpkin 
bed, where I was informed I might see a bear any hour after 
9.' up, b# mdnekily I Inui no giin, and did not care to enter 


9.' up, b# mdnekily I Inskd no gt|n, and 
his pt^nee unm^d. * t 
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I jjihe spot All ^ohg the road 
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ghikarees are met offering wild-fowls for sale. I saw a woodman 
with two pheasants suspended from his bundle of sticks. On 
my interrogating, I found that he had killed them with a club. 
This goes to shew how numerous small game is hereabouts. 

• “ Cultivation is seen wherever a little soil can be accumulated 
and sustained in position, but the precipitous character of the 
hills will not permit much extension of agriculture. The po¬ 
tato is cultivated at Mahasoo and Phagoo; a straj’ field of it 
may be seen at Mutiiaua, but here it ceases. In Augu.st and 
September the harvest is reaped, when buyers may he seen 
collecting from all p%rts of the Punjab, the market-place be¬ 
ing Mahasoo j here I saw bunnenhs from Umballa, Cawnpore, 
Umritsnr, and Delhi. The manure on the Mahasoo .Hill ap¬ 
pears well fitted for the growth of the potato ; it flourishoR 
amazingly, and attains a very large size—six or eight of the 
largest description weighing a seer. I was informed by tiie 
traders that the very large kinds were not often carried far¬ 
ther than the hills as the heat of the ])lain8 rotted them. The 
price of the very best potatoe at Mahasoo was 12 annas per 
mail I id. 

The principal cereals cultivated in these parts are wheat 
(cmnth)y barley (or buckwheat (or ogal), amaranth (or 

hnthu’) ; of the last there are three or four varieties. In the 
month of September, just before the harvesters gather the 
amaranth, it is a beautiful sight to look down the face of a hill 
and see the terrace aftet terrace of red amaranth in its iliffcrent 
stages of growth, and the colour varying accordingly from a 
faint red to a deep scarlet, 

** The people are a mixed race between the Tartar and the 
common hill men of the lower hills. The generality of them 
are fair-complexioned, well made, and strong ; but all are filthy 
in their persons'and it^bjts, and apparently indigent. The men, 
unlike their southern neighbours, carry burdens on their backs j 
that, too, of double the weight; and will, without a grunt or 
murmur, away with their loads to wb«re they are bid. The 
costi^me pf the women is peculiar ; they have tlieir hair bound 
anit a bs-ndkerobief, generally red, with a long 

plait : d^^diaK down the back to the waist, and mixed wi# 

• Their ■'U|^^,>Qbe\ponsists of.,a' looee 
ce^rsd'’white.WankM,'with'a^btit.iound';the,.middle.--' 
ah'\'addition of ,a few''tiHiiifeets'iu. the way' of' 
pecklsta^ made of undressed stones simply bored and 
cdiliposes the full attire of the* womeiu ,; ^ i ■; r >, V 

'P ' 
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** The population is scant, owing principally to the practice of 
polj'aiulry, which is still carried on to o considerable extent. 

'fobacco and churms are both smoked by the inhabitants, 
who have a singular way of making a pipe in the ground for 
the purpose. They pick upon a soft soil and dig up a quantity 
of earth, makitig a mound about ten inches long, four broad, 
and a couple of inches high ; a thickish piece of straw is inserted 
longitudinally, and worked until a tube is nicely formed ; then 
at one extremity of the tube a small bowl is impressed in the 
clay for the tobacco or ckurras, whilst the other is used for tak¬ 
ing whiffs. • 

The cattle are of small breed and either black or dark brown ; 
a whiter or grey is unknown. There are a very few cattle seen 
along the road between Simla and Kotogurh ; on enquiry, I find 
the farmers keep their animals low in the valleys to shelter them 
from the cold. 

‘‘ The articles of commerce which come down from Thibet vid 


Kotegiirhand Simla are borax, chiretta. blankets, currants, yaks 
tails, goat-skinR, a little pusAm, and a few musk-pods. The im¬ 
ports from India are chiefiy—coarse cotton cloth, gfoo#’(molass¬ 
es), soap, dried le<‘i£ tobacco, and sugar. 

** Many accidentif occur on this road ; and why 1 The road for 
the greater part of the way is not more than four or five feet 
wide, with a low parapet wall, or where bridges, a railing, run¬ 
ning nearly the whole distance.. In places the road passes along 
a series of precipitous rocks, where it is upheld by wooden arched 
supports, which often are not over strong. Lastly, the hills over 
which the road passes are very steep, so that if man or beast is 
thrown over into the khud, it is almost inevitable death. The cha¬ 


racter of the road there is such that nobody should think of travel¬ 
ling on horse-back, unless he be quite secure against his animal 
shying ; for, assure<Ily as be does, both horse and rider are lost. 

“ Not very long ago there was a fearful accident occurred 
somewhere between Kotegurb and ^mpoor ; the Missionai 7 of 
Kotegurh, bis two daughters lind a Mend, Lbelieve, were mak- 


ahtibaj something cn the way, bathed iow^ds the 

.MM:/ibver a-frighifttl j^ieoipioe;;;' all 

’ the poor ’ ^ 
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Of Nag Kundaitsolf:— 

“ This is a very lovely s|)ot, and luis long been a favourite one 
with me. The elevation of Nag Kiinda is estimated at 9,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 'J’he air is cold and bracing 
*even in this month (September). When I was here last ^No¬ 
vember and December), snow was on the ground, and lay a foot 
deep; it was bitterly cold then, the wind keen and piercing. 
There is a magnificent view of the snowy'range from a hill just 
above the bungalow, and I took a solitary walk to the summit to 
enjoy the beautiful prospect. The sun was setting on the white 
peaks of eternal snow, and the heavens were clear an<l cloudless. 

There was a solemn stillness in the scene which stole over 
my spirits, and I felt sad and lonely as T gazed on the sea of 
mountains around mo. The snowy peaks, glittering like bur¬ 
nished gold in the glowing rays of the setting sun, appeared so 
distant and so inaccessible that I could scarcely believe I had 
ever crossed that shining belt.”* 

On to Chdr, where we must perforce stop, for we have got 
far out of our Sutledge Valley :— 

‘'It is a little more than 12,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and towers proudly above the neighbouring hills and peak.s. 

1 was fortunate in getting a clear bright day for the excursion 
when I visited it last year. On one hand 1 could distinctly see the 
white houses and wooded hills of the Simla and Kussowlee Range; 
on the other, Mussoorie and Landour loomed in the far distance, 
the European habitations plainly perceptible. To the south, a 
glimpse of the unbroken plains of Hindoostan was obtained, while 
the vision was bounded to the north by the glorious belt of ever¬ 
lasting snow glittering like gold and silver as the different sbavles 
of light fell on its deep, unbroken surface of icy white. How pear¬ 
less in its mafestyo{ beauty, is'the long uninterrupted range of 
Snowy Heights raising their proud and lofty crests, coldly and 
sternly, many thousands of feet above all others. So icy white do 
these distant snowy mountains appear, that they seem like some 
awful barrier erected by an Omnipotent Hand to check the 
darings of helpless mortals from penetrating too far. ^Ihey seem 
q^uite perpettdiculat and inaccessible, and distance lends enhanced 
beauty to the matchless landscape.* 

The last of our vaUeys in Koith^West pima^yas is the 
Beeas ^Talley, and it is finest^ If Miangra^ falls b^ow; Oash;- 


* AdeeMuteSy ^ii. 
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mere, the Beeas Valley exceeds it The general name of the 
district is Koolloo. The following are the routes into the valley; 
from the north by the Rotang Pass, from the south-west from 
Kangra,by the new road opened vid Boobboo, from tlm south from 
Mnudy over the Bajaora Pass, and from the souih-east from' 
Simla by the new road vid Larjee and' Placb. Few, except 
those returning from Cashmere, enter it by the northern road 
over the Rotang Pass. And both the south-east and south¬ 
west roads open out about mid-way into the valley. The way 
via Bajaora is to be preferred both as the valley may by said to 
commence just below it, and on account of the height (10,000 
feet) and beauty of the Pmss. 

The valley lies due north and south, from the Bajaora Moun¬ 
tain on the south to the Snowy Range on the north. The total 
length from the crest of the Bajaora Pass to that of the Ro- 
tang Pass is nearly 60 miles,—a length not exceeded by Cash- 
mere. The width of the valley is almost uniform, expanding at 
places, and may beset down as from ten to fifteen miles. High 
ranges of hills bound the valley both east and west: those to 
the west, indeed, expanding into moiintaius, high and covered 
with eternal snow. Of the Bajaora Pass, Mrs. Hervey writes 
thus:— 


The road is at first partially level, and then comes a long 
and steep ascent up a high, wooded mountain. I observed on 
this hill, near the summit, a.pale lilac-colored, indeed almost 
white, rlKxlodendrou in full bloom. It is the first I have met 
with in the hills, and I was struck by its novelty, as well as the 
delicate tint of the large flowers. (1 observed similarly flowered 
rhododerxlrons near the top of the Rotang Pa<fS, some time 
snb.s<Hpient to tlie above. Such Rhododendrons are quite un¬ 
known at Simla or Mussourie, as far as I could learn, nor indeed 


have i im)i this species elsewhere in the Himalayan M.ountains.) 
This mountain is so beautifully and densely wooded, that 1 had 
some miles of plefisant shade. There ard no villages near the road 
throughotit this portion of the mari^h, but jwater is abundant, 
flowing \spdngs whi^i i^uep from the heights 

ab^ve the path., ' The^ doscent is st^^ Ilian the ascent, and 
.npt'&oMifv'' ish%. near the footeNhis 

toe.flmnhd leads.'to~ and "here 

a;;'miirfd;_ 'IFhaf.;Bee^ dws'.'^close 
thi8>ri'y% .t»"do^ed/with stmiU'islands 
tre^i The entr^ is strong' atKi rapid,■ and 
; the waters dash vtolehtfy over lii^ge tocks in many places, 
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scattering the foam and spray an incredible distance, and mak¬ 
ing at the same time a most imposing uproar.”* 

Cultivation begins from the foot of the Pass, and the entire 
valley up to almost the foot of the Rotang Pass is one green 
‘field of cultivation. Tea gardens are to be found on the southern 
portion. Wheat, barley, and rice are extensively grown, with 
poppy (for opium), chillies and other vegetables. Apricots and 
pears are grown here equal in flavor to any in Cashmere. Sheep, 
the finest and largest, may be had at a couple Rupees each. We 
should set down the height of the valley at from 4,500 feet at 
the foot of the Bajaora Pass to 9,000 feet at Ralha, the foot, 
of the Rotang Pass on the Snowy Range. Cashmere is estimated 
to be between 6,000 and 7,000 feet in elevation. It will thus be 
seen that Koolloo, or the Beeas Valle/, strikes not only the 
mean of Cashmere, but both falls short as well as considerably 
exceeds. The road runs along the right bank of 'the Beeas the 
whole way up to the very crest of the Rotang Pass, where it 
takes its rise. The companionship of a river adds to the plea¬ 
sures of the tourist. In the lower portion we have seen that 
small islands dot its surface. Higher up, where it becomes 
narrower, bridges have been thrown across it to cross over 
to the opposite or eastern siilc, and still higher up, on the ascent 
up the Snowy Range, there are lovelj water-falls to bo met 
with. And in some places it is seen (on the same declivity) 
cutting through narrow and deep fissures or gullies in the 
rock. To the south of Sultanpore, the river is crossed 
mugstick ferries. 

The road is nearly level up to Sultanpore, a distance of 
about 10 miles from the village at the foot of the Bajaora‘Pass 
(where there is an old fort, and where native shikarries offer 
their services and produce their certificates,) and the valley is 
found to increase in beauty as yiu procMl onwards. 

The road never leaves the baulicf of the Beeas for more 
than fifty yards, till just below this city (Sultanpore), where 
it turns a very little to the left, to cross the Serberie (a feeder 
of the Beeas). The torrent rushes down from the heights to 
the left of the foad, and faffs into the Beeas^ close by. It , is 
mossed by a ara^ woo^n Mdge, a short distance bejfor© its 
innot^on with thh laig^? riymv ; ^ultan^r^ {also called ICoollpo) 

»,.on ■ %:,'apu^^vpf;':jtolpiedaaJd,'-'which^ froth 

of jiigb hills. This ' Sfittr' is almost 

' ' * Adt>entur€s^^t}, : 
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1)0 great extent The apex of tl)is triangle is situated near 
the confluence of tl)e Beeas and Serberie Rivers* The elevation 
of Sultanpore is given at 4,584 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is fearfully hot (as most of these hill towns are), from 
its confined situation, abd in the raina, I am told that' 
great sickness prevails. The city is built in a crowded and 
indefinite style; the streets are generally narrow and paved irre¬ 
gularly with stones. From the Serberie, there is a stony 
ascent of a hundred yards or more, to the city itself, which 
is entered by an eccentric gate-way, the doors of which never 
seem to shut.”* 


This town is the only one in the valley and does a considerable 
trade with Laduk and Central Asia northwards, and Mundy, 
Kangra, and the plains Southwards. From the tehseel, before 
the ^rbrio is crossed by the crazy wooden bridge, up to the 
Yarkandi Bazaar on the road north, the length is a good mile 


or more. Tiie town itself is very densely built, there being one 
luaiii road due north and south. Another road parallel 
to this pa.sses higher up on the left, and there are numerous by- 
lones and streets. Some of the traders are thriving and do much 
business. On the right is thfe ex-Kajah’s residence, a not very 
pretentious but suljstantial structui'e, and over-hanging the 
Beeas, the Idol Temple, and the Baradnrrie now only used as 
a resting place by European traveller s. Koolloo is celebrated for 
its blanket and jmttoo cloths. ^ Polyandry prevails in these 
parts, but this is not ascribed as the cause of the general immo¬ 
rality, The natives themselves ascribe it to the presence of the 
large numl>er B of Yarkundi traders. 

After leaving Sultanpore the road proceeds due north, but at 
the distance of a few miles, the Beeas may be crossed by a 
bridge, and there is another road to go either to the Munnicorn 
Hot Springs on the north (by the left bank of the river) 

to the Botang Pass., Tb« view of the valley from both banks is 
exquisite,,abd from this'^int what we believe cannot be said of 
ai?y other ‘ the Wajoty indreas|^ mile of the way.* 

Romantic ^ei^;:me^odering: moontii^ gootly murmur¬ 

ing tfe#rli3ibby j oak, pine, and* fir foifejijs ; rude and lofty 


'Tafiai:- 


^ j of the Snbwy Range ^ the ascent ko gra- 
l^^Jrad\'‘'‘#bd'''paroepl^ible.s: tbo opols'tamp^tute;' 'all 
render ihh tOuriH*a leeRngs one of unniked hUfes.* 
^ bank, the direOt way, the'stages Bwara, EelM, 
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Kosh&l, Ralha, and Murree (11,000 feet high on the wo.y to the 
crest of the Rotaug Pass). On the left bank, the stages are 
Nuggur (supposed to be the foruier capital of the Rsjah and with 
a palace, which has been converted into the Assistant Comrais- 
’ sioner's residence, and called, ‘ Nugger Castle’), Juggut Sookh 
tthe World’s Delight), Boorooah, whence you re-cross the river 
and get on to the former road to RHiha and Murree. 

From almost Sultanpore up by the other or left bank of the 
Beeas, up to the Rotang Pai^s, we shall let Mrs. Hervoy herself 
describe the scenery and views :— 

“ The Beeas flowed through the valley, rapid and turbulent j 
green fields met the eye on every side, and the landscape was 
prettily wooded with various kinds of trees. High hills, appa¬ 
rently averaging about 12,000 feet, their summits white and 
hoary, confined the valley on both sides. I should not think 

its utmost breadth was more than four or five miles. The 

situation is commanding, and I have jestingly called the house 
‘ N uggur Castle.’ The view from the windows of one of the 
rooms is perfectly enchanting, aQ<l on a moonlight night mui^t 
bo indescribably lovely, Tlie opposite heights, white with glit¬ 
tering snow; the peaceful valley, greeu and smiling far be¬ 
neath ; and the rapid river flowing turbulentiy through the 
middle of the undulating plain, form a landscape of sur¬ 
passing beauty. There-is a magnificent forest of pine-trees 
covering the hill which rises almost immediately above ‘ Nug¬ 
ger Oastle,’ and deep snow covers the summits of these woodeil 

mountains”.“ The hedgerows and woods abound with wild 

pears, pomegranates, and grapes. None of these wild fruits 
are ever much worth as esculents, I am 4iold In the gardens near 
the villages, however, quinces, walnuts, and apricots, are grown, 
and are mid to turn out pretty good, though invariably small. 
Grapes are also cultivated, but are rarely worth eating, and are 
only use4 for sherbut* Opium is likewise grown in quantities, 
and forms an article of tramo as well as of extensive home con¬ 
sumption.” ...... "The dress of the Koolloo people is most simple 

aud primitive. . The poorer classes wear nothing but a blanket! 
It is 6r»t wound round the waist; then one end is brought over 
ilh<^ ahcmlders, and fastened across the breast by a pair of , 
airs, or ioug pins adth heads”" Oecasionally a 
Iditul^tis fSded, but thO greater pOH of the legs 4re bare. 

♦bar &ir stttWew has libelled the fruits of Koolloo* have 
tasted epricota, for instance of the lar^^st and finest fiavuur. 
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I protest I never looked at this insecure dress without a feel¬ 
ing of nervousnesa The men sometimes wear a sort of jacket, 
with loose trowsers ; but often men and women are dressed 
alike, and I have been at a loss to decide the sex of an indi¬ 


vidual. Both sexes wear woollen skull-caps, with full up¬ 
turned borders, black, red, and white, or sometimes a medley 
of colours. The women often add a tassel, which hangs 
down on one side from the apex of the cap. ^'liey plait 
their long black iiair in one tress, and add blapk or brown worst¬ 
ed to make it longer still. This plait often reaches nearly to 
the ancles, and is worn either hanging down behind, like a pig¬ 
tail, or is turned up and wound round the head.”.“ Who 

can wonder that a virtuous woman is not tp be fonml in all 

Koolloo ?. This is indeed a lovely valley I .Tlie Valley 

of the Beeas is gradually becoming narrcjwer, and the hills on 
both sides are densely wooded. This(Juggiitsookh) is a very pretty 
spot, and the elevation must he five or six hundred feet greater 
than atNuggur. We pas-sed several .streams en rovte; the culti 
vation is very rich and abundant. This valley is one of the pret 
tiest I hove seen any where ; the scenery is so varied and charm¬ 


ing ! There are two water-falls close by our camp, and tliey 
must be very pretty at the height of the raina When the 
snow melts, during the heat of the day, the water-fall just 
liehind the house pours down in a considerable volume, and the 

spray is dashed to a great distance. Boorooah is almost 

tile last village of BLoolloo, and* is situated at the head of the 
Beeas Valley. The surrounding hills are covered with magnifi¬ 
cent forests of fir trees, and the whole scenery is wild and lovely. 
I was quite grieved to see that the axe had been at work already 
in these dense woods; perhaps in a few years this beautiful 

scenery will have become tame and stupid.. I am told 

that red bears are found in the neighbouring mountains, and 
are frequently kiU^ by Ihe people. Leopards ajso cruise 
about the surrounding bOighte^ and are often caught by the 
viI|ag^og|^i.yy^^ are^t ;at t^^^ numb^, almost invati- 


overee^pg powerful etfeigs.^ » The rugged 





^hl'hank’uf ’the.;IBi&^he!;iwh,c^e and 
y |)pap#fuhqn every eidef ; ^bu ebanhelof 
betimes ItUore ^ upd more oenfiaedt aud the 

it Sowa huing td yery abrupt, 


*' .Ifer, the haunts 
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boil and foam with a furious noise over the large rocks and. 
stones that block up the bed, while the spray is dashed to a 

great height and distance. The mountain we ascended 

was wooded a great part of the way, and lam told that the 
^rass which grows on it affords so very rich and luxuriant a 
pasturage, that flocks and herds are sent here from a distance 
to graze. Ghoonts are allowed to run loose on this Pass for 

four or five months of the year. The ascent was fearfully 

steep, and by way of a path we had nothing but deep beds 
of snow and sheets of ice.* 

“ At 8,731 feet of elevation, we passed a spot called Kdlha.'h 
.At the elevation of a little more than 11,000 feet, we reach¬ 
ed that part of the pass bearing the name of ‘ Murree/ t.... To 
reach Murree, we had to cross a steep bed of snow many 
feet deep. The air was bitterly cold, and as we drew near, the 
sleet which had been falling for some time, turned into large 
flakes of snow. We went into the huts for shelter, but there 
being no appearance whatever of the weather clearing, I insisted 
on proceeding. The huts were full of drifted snow, and we had 
but cold shelter there.J On we toiled higher up the Pass. 

The snow fell thicker and thicker, and Captain H-begged 

me to return, as many people have been lost in snow-storms 
by rashly braving them on this Pass. He turned back to the 
huts, but I persevered a rail© further. The coolies at last 
fairly declined to proceed, as we could no longer see our way, 
and their feet sunk deeper and cieeper in the fresh fallen snow. 

1 never saw such a dreary prospect as met the eye on every 
side; north, south, east, and west, nothing but one vast expanse 
of white was visible. The storm of snow at last drove me back ; 
and cold and almost benumbed, 1 returned to Murreo.’^ 

The adventuresome lady, however, was not to be beat back. 
She would wait I 

“Now that attempt No. II has so mournfully failed, I 
will wait till I am strong enough, and then undertake No. Ill, 
by going this route, for the Passes will all be open soon. What 
a change since I was here five weeks ago, both in the climate 
and scenery I The a^r is cold and bracing, but the snow is 
d4lly disappearing near Murrey and the grass is. gr^n anjd 


* This was Hay. 

f Hem there ira snhsfanttal rosd-eiimneers* hat.' 
; Hov there is' a substantial mad-en^n^ei^’ hut. 
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luxnn.'iut. E’lowcrsof every hue enamel the ground ; anemones, 
iris, buttercups, daisies, violets, and a myriad of others. 
There is such a delicious purity in the clear, cold air, that 
every breath ^>f it seems to impart healtli and strength. I 
often stroll about till I am quite weary, and am tempted td 
exert myself too much in my present state of health. We have 
tents pitched about 300 feet above " Lena Singh’s huts' on 
a nice little level piece of ground, fresh and green to the eye, 

and glittering with bright flowers.I observed the lilac 

colored rhododendron growing in stunted clump.s close to our 
camp here. It is very like the species I noticed in Koolloo, per¬ 
haps a little smaller. Birch-trees grow on the peaks in the 
neighh<wirhood of our tents. The ordinar}' forest line of eleva¬ 
tion is from 10,000 to 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Birches and pencil cedars are found at a greater height than 
any other trees, hut ev|;tt these are not met with much higher 

than our present elevation.The air is so very clear and fine, 

that it has a positive effect on the spirits, rendering them light 
and buoyant. The same result has frequently been observed on 
ihe Alpine heights, and travellers have considered this a posi¬ 
tive means of benefiting the health. The snow is still very deep 
•on the adjoining peaks, and the night-air is keen and piercing, 
hut during the day the noon-tide sun melts away all the ice in 
the immediate vicinity of our camp... . It is bitterly cohl here 
(Murree), an<l though the day has been clear and bright, it looks 

cloudy and threatening now ('June 22 ik 1) .The first five or 

six miles are steep and rugged, ascending to the crest of the Pass. 
We crossed large fields of snow—the aft* keen and bracing. At 
the top of the Pass we diverged, a few yards from tlie direct road 
(to the right,) to look at the Beeas Rikhie, the spot where the 
Beeas River rises. The Rikhie is completely embedded in 

■deep snow ; so we saw nothing.We obsprved many pretty 

and (to me, at least) new wild flowers. Violets, anemones of 
all colors, pink, lilac, and blue primroses, forget'-mo-nots of 
various hues, geraniums, buttercups, and many other species, 
covered all the ground, which was free from snow, and looked 
so bright and gay in the sun-light, that I almost fancied my¬ 
self in Englaml. • However, such fancies were quickly dispel¬ 
led when I looked around and saw the glittering peaks of eter¬ 
nal snow on every side." 

We have done with the Boeas Valley,^and would only briefly 
allude to the ruthless destruction of the beautiful and magni¬ 
ficent pine forests carried on by the officers of the Forest De- 
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partrneiit ; to certain remarkable natiirul [>henonienii; and de¬ 
scribe the sublime and nnapprucliable view obtained from the 
crest of the Hotang Pass. It will have been noticed in one of 
the passages quoted above, that the destruction of forest trees 
• had already commenced. That account was written many 
years-:-!!early eighteen years-^ago. We are therefore of 
opinion that the destruction referred to was carried on by the 
villagers. But since then the Forest Department have entered 
on their labors, and they sue making a clean sweep of it alto¬ 
gether. The destruction has now become ie^aiised. What- 
will our readers say to learning that upwards of 50,000 full- 
grown trees have in some years been felled, a good many of 
them lying rotting where they were hewn down, it hein^ impos- 
silde to cimvey them dmvii to the banks of the rivers ; and of the 
rc.sl, wliici! are lloHte<l down the river, a goodly portion stick 
hero and tliere, and rot and never reach iheir destination ? The 
most magnificent trees have been selected for destruction, and 
evidently according to no principle or order; for over whole 
hill-sides and jnonritain-tops there is hardly a tree left stand¬ 
ing for inik'S ; so that what was once a scene of beauty and plea¬ 
sant coolness, has become now a bare anti rugged rock reflecting 
only beat. This statement may be denujd, hut we have seen 
it with our own eyes, a ml when wo have put it forth in public 
journals, it has not been denied. 

The natural phenomena we refer to are the Hot Springs of 
of Munnicarn and certain appearances about the rocks in some 
places. Munnicarn is a small village on the Parbntty, a laige 
feeder of the Beeas to the ca?t. It is famojis for its hot sul¬ 
phurous springs. There are regular baths cut out of the soUtl 
rock. The water is hot enough to scald the hand and to Vioii 
eggs. It is used most beneficially by invalids. The appear¬ 
ances in the rocks may be seen higli up the valley, both on the 
east and the west Vianks of the river. They are most remark¬ 
able, and appear like the ruins of a Titanic world—the work¬ 
manship of a former world of giants. Tliey may be the results 
©f volcanic agency. The lines about tlicui are legu’ar, so as to 
strike the eye at once j and while coutempiating on these re¬ 
markable remains, the mind feels overpowered by the grandeur 
and impressiveness of tlie scene. Tlioughts of the mighty hidden 
and remote agencies of nature sink the present race of men into 
utter insignificance ; the individual liimself into mere nothing. 

The view obtained from the crest of the Rotang Pass is 
about the very sublimest that can bo iinagined. You. stand ou 
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Bnow. Behind you immense fields of ice stretch away to the 
south blocked up by an icy wall Right and left, east and west, 
and in front and the north, the view unbroken for perhaps hun¬ 
dreds of miles, over Spiti and over Chumba and Kishtewar, over 
Lahoul and over Upper Thibet, you see one vast ocean of ice* 
congealed during the very Iveight of the most fearful tempest. 
Lofty peaks and cones covered with eternal snow glitterati round 
you in countless numbers, and you feel yourself an inhabitant 
of a desolate world of snow,— no longer an inhabitant of this 
earth. No view in the heart of the Polar regions could be 
more sublime, cold, desolate, over-povrering.. And straight in 
front of you, you see the rapid and foaming Chandra River 
(the Cheuiib of the plains) issuing in a white foam some thirty 
miles distant, from a height equal to that on which you are 
yourself, say 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, and de¬ 
scend, winding about among the snowy hills, fully 5,000 feet, 
in a course of 30 miles, all open and bare before you. 
Witli this, perhaps the most maguificent and sublime view 
that may be obtained anywhere in the world, we part with our 
description of the Valleys in the North-West Piimalayas. A 
great future, we think, is yet in store for them. The more they 
are known, the more will they be sought after, even in preference 
to distant Native Cashmere. They are all populous, ail well- 
cultivated. Mineral wealth tiutold lies hid in them. And there 
are spots finer than any yet selected, as at Footakal, for sana¬ 
toria. 



Art. V.—CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


1. Reports of Missionarif Societies, 

2. Dr. Norman Macleod's Address on Indian Missions, dell 
vered before the General Assembly of the Ghurch of Scotland, 
on May 28, 1868. 

3. Kay's Christianity in India. 

rilO those who are alive to the progress of Christian truth, 
X India as a Missionary field must present questions of al>- 
sorbitjg interest. Craclled in superstitions, grown hoary with 
age, and boasting a civilization in comparison with that of 
Greece or Rome is but of yesterday, it is impossible to watch 
the contact of Christianity with Eastern traditions and liabits 
of thought without feeling that the problem of modern 
Missions may then only be considered as solved when India 
becomes manifestly impregnated with the Christian leaven. 
From the earliest days of Christian enterprise ii» the land, when 
the few who underto«a|iE to “ go down into the well” seemed, 
even to their best friends, to be committing thomst lvcs to a 
work whicli must issue in ignominious discomfiture, <lown to 
our own day, when the trickling rillxS of Missionary activity have 
swollen into a broad stream of blessing, Christian Missions 
have attracted the attention of men of all schools of religious 
or intellectual thought. Some have admired the heroism that 
marks their progress, whilst others have denounced them 
with open malignity; some liave mocked at the idea of Cliris- 
tianity triumphing over the proud defences of Hinduism, whilst 
others have felt that these Missions bear the impres.s of 
a Divine sanction, and must prevail ; and even of those Avho 
for tliemselves accept Cliriatianity as of Ooii, some believe in 
its ultimate success, whilst others can only foresee defeat. 
It would be an interesting task to collect togetlmr fill tlie 
literature that exists, whether of a favourable or adverse kind, 
on this fertile theme. Such a collection vvould illustrate 
as well the diversified character of the hostility that Chris¬ 
tianity has had to encounter, as the growing influences which 
have served to make the Missionary enterprise so prominent a 
feature of the religious life of Christendom* 

M uch has, from time to time, been written both in this 
country and in Europe and America, of the various Missions 
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that Jot Uie Indian Held. Wc have Missions to roprescMit ali 
the leading sections of the Church of Christ. Bornt} are 
labouring together, as in our great cities; others sttM»d iso¬ 
lated in the midst of dense heathen population.s. Some give 
prominence to one form of agency, and others to another.. 
Reports of progress or decline, as the case may be, are published 
at stated intervals, and tlie details they embody are scanned and 
analyzed in almost all parts of the world. It would have been 
easy for us, if such had been our present object, to glean the,se 
details and give our readers the statistical results so commonly 
regarded as the criterion of success. But this has been done in 
various forms, and is being done every day. We have no faith 
in statistical results. In a certain way, and as evidence of a 
very subordinate kind, they are useful : as indicating that which 
we most desire to know, they are of little value. Let u« not he 
mi.siindcrsto<>d. It has become fashionable in certain (piariers 
to affect the belief that Missionary reports are proverbially mi- 
truo. Tliey are untrue, but not in the sense in which their de¬ 
tractors suppose. They profess to exhibit the measure of the 
success that has attended the hJamr of the Christian tetujhcr, 
(we use tljc phrase generally, as including the W'ay-side preacher, 
the educationist, and the pastor;; wh<^ea.s, in truth, it W^re a 
■wrong done to Christianity to suppose that its great spiritual 
issues can be estimated by any rules of arithmetic. Twenty 
converts may mean, to the commercial mind, more than five; and 
yet the progress of truth, as fepresented in these five, may bo 
twenty-fold greater than th;it indicated by the larger figure-. 
Christianity repi'es(3nts a system of^infbffences, moral and spiri¬ 
tual, which cannot be apportioned by mathematical laws : and to 
regard the figures of a statistical table as an index even approxi¬ 
mate of the real progress which Christian teaching and example 
have effected in any given sphere, is to judge mo-st falsely of the 
highest form of human activity, and most dishonourably of the 
tnith “^hose principles we affect to have embraced. Perhaps this 
tendency to, apply a commercial standard is but the natural! out¬ 
growth of a ootamercial age; but if so, it is the offcpring of a condi- 
Ijon of things in which the sordid calculations of a material com¬ 
merce have been sufi^red to overlap the universal testimony of 
the true Christiau Uonsoiousness. Moral and spiritual infiueneeis 
ari^ secret and eubtle ; they may be operating where we, least 
sUs|>ect their presence : “the kingdom of God cometh not with 
<^>8efvation and most assuredly, the visible numerical results 
are not coincident with the influences that have escaped observ¬ 
ation. 
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The demand made by the supporters of Missions for such 
tantjible evidences of success as only statistical tables can snpplj'-, 
indicates a state cf things fraught witli the most vicious conse¬ 
quences. In one'sense, and a most important one, the object of 
* allChiistian Missions is to proselytize. Christianity is essentially 
aggressive, and it cannot come into contJiot with the ididatries 
of the world and its false beliefs without seeking to bring fnen 
out of tlie deadly atmosphere, they are breaytlnng, and in 
which every good thing must be cboked and must wither. All 
right-minded Christian men must on this account, hail with 
satisfaction every fresh accession to the ranks of avowed Chris¬ 
tians. But when we remomher tliat Christianity is not, cither 
exclusively or primarily, set for the overthrow of false^ religions 
as such, hut for the triumph of good over evil in whatever form 
it appears, and of God’s truth over every untrue thing of 
which men are held in bondage, we feel that it is a purely spiri- 
tttal influence which, when it has once gone forth from us, the eye 
cannot follow in its flight; an influence which, communicated 
tliough it may be through us, passes at once into hidden chambers 
of thought and passion, tliere to begin a silent and invisible con¬ 
flict with the evil that rises up to repel it; and which must be 
left ^to its own inherent life to quicken the nobler instincts of 
the heart into which it has entered. So that even when its 
action has not been siifflciently powerful to issue in a baptismal 
confession ; if it has destroyed “ old shspes of fliul disease if it 
has mellowed the soul with tht? faintest twilight of that love 
that beams from the Cross of the Son of God ; if it has curbed 
unruly elements and induced holy or even righteous principles 
of action, it has so far done a glorious good ;—agood which may 
never be betokened by any figures in a statistical return, which 
may neyer be recognized by men who have not a soul above the 
multiplication table, but which is, for all Uiat, a veritable setil 
of Missionary suc&oss. 

Where statistical tables are made the sole index of success, 
the broader, deeper work which Christianity is doing in a land 
like India is liable to be overlooked. Missions become a sort of 
religious speculation, and spiritual forces are sought to be 
regulated by the laws of secular ^mmeroe. An unhealriry 
action is induced in the Mission field; iuOn toiling to serve their 
Master with singleness of eye in the midst of many disoonra|0- 
ments, are tempted to believe, contrary to die essentaal 
tendency of the tntth they teach, thatall labour is " in 
is not followed by the baptism of converts: the nuinori<^ ■ 
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leads to un-Chrififtly depreciation of one another’s work, and the 
grand spiritual mission of our Christianity is forgotten in the 
number of proselytes made by this or that sect. The fault is 
not so much that of the men in the field, as of those who want 
to know how many couvertvS their money has procured; and 
truly the}' have their reward in the slow progress which the 
trufli seems to them to be making. 

It were idleio deny that among the supporters of Foreign 
lilissions at home, there is a growing dissatisfaction with the 
fruits of Missionary effort in India. The romance of tiie enter¬ 
prise for a long while fed high hopes, which, however, appear to 
them as far from being realized now as when the pioneers ad¬ 
vanced tq the work. It is broadly hinted, if not roundly assert¬ 
ed, that the numerical results are not commensurate with the 
expenditure ; and that there must be some grave fault either in 
the men who labour or in their methods of work. Old and well 
established agencies are accordingly left to languish for the sake 
of new '' schemes of usefulness,” and the sustained syrnpathy of 
principle is superseded hy the fitful alacrity called forth by 
a sensational appeal. Tliis decay of interest is not owing 
to the supposed unfaithfulness of the men who occupy the 
field, but to a suspiciom that their methods of work are 
defective. We are convinced, however, that this growing 
indifference would give place to renewed zeal, if the people 
of whom we speak could only be got to realize all that 
has actually been done withiit the last half century. Their 
mistake lies in limiting their observation to the stativstics 
of Missions, instead of taking in the brSlider issues that belong 
to Christian progress generally. Let the truer criterion he 
applied ; let the inquiry be as to the success, not of Mis¬ 
sions, but of Christianity ; not of a creed, but of spiritual influ¬ 
ences ; and there can be but one opinion as to the value of 
the services which Missions have rendered', and are daily 
rendering to Indik By direct teaching, by their testimony 
among a people without moral chart or compass, to the 
living the things that are true and God-Hke,-and by 

fhe conservation through their means of those Christian sym" 
pathtes in the oiidat of heathen associations might otheih 
wise fmi to assert thiemsejyesi as tliey oughi^ in the policy, 
administration of Uie Government, Cnristiah Missions have 
aOhilved a position and won a success which ought tktterly to 
shame the ignorance of the men who ask what they have 
done, 
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It is a curious fact in the history of Missionary effort in 
this country, that the controversy respecting the most suitable 
means of spreading the truth should never for a moment 
have ceased to rage. And now that many of the supporters 
Of Missions are disposed to attribute tli© want of adequate 
success, in part at least, to defects in the methods of work, the 
interest of this controversy is reviving. Its literature is ail but 
voluminous ; ami even in tins Revieiv, the subject has, from time 
to time, forced itself on the public attention. It seems iiiipos- 
Bibie^ at this late date, to say anything new on a question that 
was long ago worn thread-bare. Whilst one parly following 
the leabership of Dr. Duff, contends strenuously for the educa¬ 
tion of the rising generation as a measure essential to the Chris¬ 
tianizing of India, and tlierefore of paramount importance, the 
other u^ioids the public proclamation of the simple Gospel- 
message to promiscuous audiences wherever they can be gather¬ 
ed, as the only scriptural and ai)ostolical means of spreading 
the truth. And yet we are glad to be able to add that both 
methods are employed by almost all our Missions, some giving 
more attention to one, and others to the other. 

One cannot help feeling that the controversy itself, and 
much more the animosity it has evoked, ought never to have 
arisen. What was there to call it forth, save a certain bondage 
to the letter of Scripture, which has been so fruitful of sectarian 
bigotries in all ages of the Churcli ? And what is it that per¬ 
petuates it but the same bondage, the same inability to recog¬ 
nize any labour that is not enjoined in so many words by either 
the Master or His apostles ? The advocates of what is conven¬ 
tionally called preaching,'* in contradistinction to “ teaching,*' 
that is, to Christian educational effort, have claimed as the wea¬ 
pons of their warfare, an explicit command of Christ, and 
apostolical precedent. Christ said, “ Preach the Gospel,” and 
the apostles preached tho Gospel; therefore the IVlissionary 
who teaches a school of “heathen boys or lectures from a profes¬ 
sorial chair, is not preaching the Gospel ! None of the apostles 
taught schools or underU)ok professorships ; therefore no Mission¬ 
ary has a right to do so 1 It does not occur to the men who^ put 
forth such reasoning that, apart from the question as fo whether< 
the primary meaning of the Greek word translated “ preach” ne¬ 
cessarily limits the idea to the act conveutionally known as preach¬ 
ing, there is a spirit in the command whoso observance isTar mpre. 
important than that of the letter. The obedience of the 
exclusively is the obedience of servants who know not l&ek 
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Lord’s will; whereas the obedience that seeks to compass the 
end and puryiose of the command, comes of sympathy with 
that will. There aio many things which ns Christians we are 
expected to do. but yet with respect to which Christ has breathed 
no word in tlio four Gospels, and the apostles have furnish¬ 
ed not the shadow of a precedent. I'he fact is, the teachings 
of Christ aie intended to embrace piincipl('.s, not details ; it is 
a living spirit, not a dead letter accessible only by means of a 
grammar and diction.ary, that is to lead us iiito all truth—into 
all true acting a.s well as true thinking. Our action is tp be 
detcrmitied and tested by tbe broad principh'S of His truth, not 
by rules of .syntax or ibe authority of a lexicon. In a world 
that is goiTig (\n for ever, every page of whose histor}^ is crowd¬ 
ed with political changes, social revolutions, and tokens of 
scientific afivnncenu'iit, a thousand new neccpsities are arising 
every day which liave not been legi.slated for in the New Testa¬ 
ment. and to which no apostolical preceilents apply. If w’c 
are to be relentlessly lionnd by the letter ; if nothing is to be 
left, to the matured Christian consciousness \ if the loving sympa¬ 
thy with truth and riglit, whicli it is the great end of Citristi- 
anity to call forth, is to have no share in the interpretation of 
the Divine purpost^s. tiien we must give up not only educational 
instilutioMS, hut all our public charities, our hospitals, our asy¬ 
lums, and cvei Y activity, not specifically commanded, in which 
men have sought to give expre.%ion to their sympathy with the 
spirit of Christ. 

Tlic coulrovcrsy in this form oughtj.,/vo say, never to have 
arisen, however natural it intry bo to expect differences of opi¬ 
nion as to the comparative effectiveness of the two agencies. It 
were needless to add that such differences exist. Preaching 
takes the adult population as they are, brings them into abrupt 
contact with a new religion, and makes certain dogmatic state¬ 
ments which aie left to be urider.^itood or misunderstood, to be 
remembered or forgotten according as the people who hear them 
are enlighteited or ignorant, interested or indifferent. It 
reckons its successes by the number of individual converts, and 
regards all effort as more or less vain that is not followed by 
such results. Teaching, to use another conventionalism, under¬ 
takes to prepare the soil liefore sowing the seed. It may soimd 
very believing to say that a Divine message like the Gospel may 
be copv^ed to the hearts of men without any previous prepara- 
tloh on their part, and that to regard such prepnration as a 
necessity k to deny the power of the Divine Spirit. But the 
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question is not as to an abstract necessity, but to a necessity 
recognized in all tbe Divine operations. The high develop¬ 
ments of moderct science are not the results of sudden revela¬ 
tion, but of the patient searchings and thinkings of all past 
•ages. Our civilization is not a sudden light flashed upon us 
from sopie distant sphere, but it represents the ever-growing 
light of all by-gone history. Or, to draw an illustration from 
Bible-history, the Hebrews required the special teachings and 
exf)eriences of a prolonged and most chequered national life, 
to prepare them for the coming of the Founder of Christianity. 
Indeed, all history shows that some preparation, mental and 
moral, social or political, must precede the march of religious 
truth. And in this view even the great systems of idolatry 
cannot be regarded as unmitigated evils. By their restraints, 
and the terrible discipline of suffering they impose, they become 
in the Divine hands, an important element in the preparation of 
men for the reception of spiritual teaching. Is India an excep¬ 
tion ? Who that knows anything *)f her .sonows and her super¬ 
stitions with their hideous confoundings of good and evil, does 
not feel that tbe ignorance of the people must be removed, before 
the way can be opened for the introduction of Christian 
thought, or the elasticity of the moral nature restored. Perverse 
habits of thought are the fruit of mental slavery ; emancipate 
the mind, and you raise it to a position in which it may be acted 
on by truth. This is precisely the preparation that the educa¬ 
tional system contemplates. It’ first sheds the light of true 
knowledge : and as the once blinded eyes grow familiar with it, 
the higher, broader light of Christian truth is imparted. The 
Hindoo mind is enslaved by a system the outgrowth of ages of 
superstition and carnality, and there is no liope for the people 
except in its destruction. This being accomplished, the mind 
may, as in the case of what is termed godless education of 
the Government colleges, run riot for a time, intoxicated with 
the new sensation of fr^pdora ; but even in this state of riotous 
abandonment it is more accessible to spiritual influences than 
when imprisoned in the unimpressionable shell of superstitious 
ignorance. Moreover, whether imprisoned or free, Christian 
truth is far more likely to tell upon it when communicated sug¬ 
gestively than when urged dogmatically* This was abundantly 
Illustrated in the case of Christ Himself when He was daily in 
the temple propounding His great thoughts by means of piita* 
hies. His aim evidently was to scatter seed-thoughts, 
living germinal principles of His kingdom, and then to leave 
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them to fructify in human society. This, as it appears to us, is 
what the educational system is eminently calculated to effect. 
God s order is from the loss to the greater. He first tells us of 
“ earthly things,” and through them conducts us to “ heavenly 
things.’^ How, then, is it contrary to the analogy of His* 
arrangements to begin by dislodging from the Hindoo mi»d its 
preposterous theories of the physical universe received as re¬ 
ligious teaching, and give it true science ? Must not all truth, 
being Divine, be not only mutually accordant but mutually 
helpful ? To a certain class of men it may appear a grievous mis¬ 
nomer to call that man a Missionary who devotes any portion 
of his time to teaching literature, or philosophy, or the sciences : 
hut if these things represent Divine truth ; if all true know¬ 
ledge must in some degree or other facilitate the reception of 
that highest form of truth revealed in Jesus Christ; and if a 
certain degree of mental preparedness, the apprehension that is, 
of the lower forms of truth is, according to all analogy, neces¬ 
sary to the appreciation of the higher, then all men who aid in 
the diffusion of truth are so far doing a Divine work. The 
evil to be feared is that, whilst those to whom this education is 
given are still dazed with the light, there may be insinuated 
into their unguarded minds deductions that are false and even 
morally disastrous. It is just here that the influence of the 
educationist Missionary seeks to interpose. It is liis endeavour 
not only to give true knowledge, but to leaven it in all its de¬ 
partments with Christian teaching and principle. And consi¬ 
dering the peculiar mental and moral needs of the people of 
India, we can conceive of no work mol% in keeping with the 
wisdom of Christ. 

l^r. Norman Macleod has welldescribed the educational system 
of Missions as serving “ to saturate the whole Hindoo mind with 
the truth.” “ It is not,^^ ho says, “ to take one pore of the sponge 
but to take the whole sponge itself and fill it with the pure 
water of life. It would not do to takp two or three bricks 
from the top of the wall and count the number of bricks you 
fake down, but it is to strike out the foundation and bring 
down the whole wall at once. It was to renovate the whole 
man and his whole ideas regarding his individuality and per;- 
AOnal responsibility. What we seek to accomplish is to sepa¬ 
rate him from this great concrete mass, for it is hardly posiw-^ 
hie le hiake him fedl that be stands alone; to make him, feet 
for himself and act for himself, because he has been carried 
along like a bubble upon the tide of human life. To separate ’ 
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this man, to make him think and act for himself, to gi\ra 
him right ideas of God and sin, the atonement and incarna- 
tion, so that he may know what you are preaching of, and 
not have a vague idea that tlie Christ you are speaking of 
is only his Chrishnu, and that the ‘Jcsu" is only another 
name for one of his old deities,—to change the Hindoo mind, 
was one of the grandest attempts ever made by intelligent 
Christian men, anil it is the only system that has done any¬ 
thing for the ultimate overturning of that old system of idolatry 
—Hindooism. I may be misunderstood here, but the conversion 
of A, B, and (7, is not the end here. The conversion of those 
persons we ought to pray for, and labour for, and do all we can 
for; but that comes incidentally. * « * If you ask me for 
results, I say that, so far as Hindooism is concerned, that has 
gone with English education ; but the tremendous social system 
by which a man is bound to the past, and to a mysterious world 
of fathers and mothers and sisters who have gone before him, 
still remains. He is bound to this great brotherhood, in which he 
lives and moves. I say, if you ask me regarding results, the 
success has been remarkable. New ideas have been propagated 
throughout India and in the native mind, and^ the whole 
atmosphere has become more and more saturated with a com¬ 
bustible gas. I do not know when God may raise up another 
Luther to touch it with a spark : 1 know not how long a pe¬ 
riod they may be, as the Jews were, in the wilderness, or shut 
up in Canaan, or kept till the Captivity : but all these mighty 
periods come before Christ. But I am sure of this : if there 
is one system which is fitted to do this work more than another, 
it is the system of our Scotch Missions.'' 

This passage presents Missionary work in India in a light 
in which we wish all supporters of Missions and Missionaries 
could see it. Greatly as we ought to labour for individual con¬ 
versions, and gladly as we ought to accept them, it is not here 
that the true measure of success is to be sought. Impatience of 
results, an unholy emulation, not consciously recognised per¬ 
haps, yet silently operative among those numerous divisions of 
the Christian Church which have unhappily been re-produced 
in this land, and aii inability to see anything broader or di¬ 
viner in Christianity than a scheme to provide for one's individual 
safety, have^ we fear, had no small infiaence in setting up so 
elusive and manifestly unfair a standard of ju^ment Is it every 
thing that one man—honest we^ will allow*—is persuaded to e^ 
braoe (^rletianityi notwithstanding that his knowledge q| the 
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new religion is? most imperfect, and his very notions of morali¬ 
ty lax arid uncertain ; and is it nothing that Christ’s great prin- 
ei{)le8 are every day touching the consciences of those whom 
“ preaching” would never reach, who form the heart of Hindoo 
jsM»ciety, and from whom must come the first syinjjtoms of the life* 
that is to thrust aside the dead things of Hindooisin and rege¬ 
nerate India? Is it nothing to seek to plant an intelligent Chris¬ 
tianity, in the belief that it will be more lastingfthan a faith which, 
though accepted, is butimperfectly apprehended, and which is not 
likely, under Such unfavourable circumstances, to be much more 
than a new and feeble superstition ? Is it ev'erythirig to convert 
individuals, and nothing to convert India itself? The strength of 
Hindooism consists not in the numbers of its adherents, nor in 
the charm of its iiolairies as such, but in its power to paralyze 
the intellect and'moral sense of the pe<»p)e. Until its hold on 
thought and conscience is relaxed, Christianity is as far off from 
her victory as ever. The system receives no sensible impression 
frem the desertion to Christianity of a ryot in some dismal rice- 
swamp, the blacksmith of a village, the Baboo who owns the 
pucka kootki (bi ick-house), or even the Rrainhin of the temple. 
The way to rescue the milliotis of victims in itsgra'.p, is not to 
tear* them away one by one bleeding and quivering in every 
nerve, but to palsy its strong arm by sending death to its heart. 
The real question, therefore, is not how many converts are Mis¬ 
sions making, but, bow far has Christian teaching told on the 
system of Hinduism; in othdr words, how much nearer is 
Ind'ia to her conversion. 

The answer is not difficult to give* It might by this time 
have been oven a more gladsome one, if the men who have 
had the control of our Missions bad all understood the real 
need of the country, and instead of i>ersisting in methods and 
agencies that refuse to fructify, or at best yield but scanty 
and indifferent fruit, had concentrated their strength of in¬ 
tellect and faith upon the system which holds the millions 
in bondage. “ When 1 remember,” says Dr. Norman Macleod, 
** what hold Hindooism has on the natural mind, and know 
that its weapons are wielded by most subtle men, and backed 
by such ancient theology; and when I think what it has 
done, land is, I hesitate not to say there never was such a 
wq^ given to the Christian Church in the time of the apostles, 
ov tn the earlier ages, as to attack that stronghold of Satan, 
and to overturn that system. * I think the work given us to 
do is the last great battle of Christianity. It seems to me as 
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if it required all the experience of the Christian Clmrcii in the 
nineteenth century to go and attack this stronghold. The day 
you overtnrri that system, you have done the greatest work the 
Cliurcli has ever done,—a work such as never was accomplished 
* in the world before; in so far as man can see, a work that 
never can be dune again.” No one who has liad any practical 
acquaintance with llindooism can gainsay the correctness of 
this estimate of ifs power. In seeking to form a fair judgment 
of the effect that Christianity has had, we should ask, not how 
many converts have been made to a formula of belief, but how 
far its truths and principles are quickening thought and human 
feeling, and so leavening the mass of Hindoo society. That 
Hinduism, by the confession of those who are most ijitcrested 
in its stability, is slackening its hold ; that the people are begin¬ 
ning to think independently of it, and even in antagonism to it; 
and that in innumerable cases tbo only influences that serve 
to keep up a semblance of allegiance to it arc not of a religious, 
but purely of a social or family kind, are facts which no one in 
the least qualified to give an opinion will dare to disavow. 

Nor will it be denied that the one groat anxiety that moves 
Hindoodom at the present moment, is how to cheeky the 
march of enlightenment and recover lost ground. ]3ut mind 
once emancipated refuses to retiiru to slavery, all the Dharma 
Sob^s of orthodoxy notwithstanding. It may, as we have 
said, become riotous in its new-found freedom : the reaction from 
superstition may mean Deism or Theism, or Oomtism, or 
even Atheism ; and bigots may say derisively, “Lo, these are the 
fruits of an Ktiglish education !” But let us not judge hastily, 
lest we .sliould be found condemning, as unmitigated evil, the 
chaos which only precedes order and beauty. The advancement 
of knowledge has, no doubt, brought on this reaction, but only 
as the occasion of it, not as the cause. It would have had 
none of its present violent symptoms were it not for the terrible 
bondage that went before. The divers forms of unbelief that 
are just now so luxuriant, owe their existence, fiot to the light 
of knowledge, but to the previous darkne^,-,and may be likened 
to the bewilderments caused by the sudden contact with light 
of eyes that have long rested in darkness. All negations of 
belief are essentially transitional They cannot, in the nature 
of things, be permanent, and must give place, in due course, to 
a positive faith. But this must be the faith, not of a mere theo¬ 
logy, but of living, eternal principles. It is here that Christian 
educational influence is most needed; it is here that it is tell- 
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ing most; it is here that it must go on telling more ami more, if 
Christian Missions are to win the success that has been anticipat¬ 
ed for them. The men who, along with the influences that awaken 
intellectual life, scatter broadcast the living seeds of truth and 
righteousness and water the tree of knowledge from the foun¬ 
tain of Christ's teachings and spirit, are tlie only men in a posi¬ 
tion to control the violence of the reaction we have spoken 
of; the only men who have in any degree been able to do 
so ; and certainly the men who, if they will only not insist on 
harnjx^ring truth with sectarian creeds, will finally establish 
the reign of Christianity. !Not the men who standing iinsyinpa- 
thetically aloof from the chaos of thought out of which the 
newly awakened Hiinloo mind is struggling into conviction, 
content fhemselves with the enuncLition of theological dogmas; 
not the men who with their own feet on dry land complacently 
call out their directions to their drowning brothers ; but the 
men who are able to control the strife because they identify 
themselves with it, and themselves leap into the deep waters,— 
these are the men truly doing the work of “ saving souls.” 
And this they do most efiectually who seek to anticipate the 
reaction that must ensue from thn education that the people 
wilt^have, by taking that education, whether English or Verna¬ 
cular, as far as possible, into their own hands. No one will 
deny that the existing activity of thought on the reU^ious 
question is fed by the prominence that Christianity assumes,—a 
prominence that would not hav'e been hers, had it not been for 
the influence of the men who have laboured in Missionary 
colleges and schools. The interest '6r the great struggle 
between truth and error is deepening every day; and now to 
say that Christian Missions arc a failure, is either to be 
grievously ignorant of what is actually transpiring, or to expect, 
contrary to all analogy, that truth should triumph without an 
effort. 

Talking of the system of Hindooism and its terrible cohe¬ 
rency,, reminds , us that something ought to be said about caste 
in its attitude towards Christianity, and more especial^ the 
Christian Churc^., When Schwartz established bis Missions in 
Southern India, Tearing lest any interference with so deep- 
rooted an institution should only excite needless hostility« he 
declined to legislate one way or the other with respect to it 
His'^l^verts were not compelled to renounce caste. The oonse- 
was that many of the sore evils of Hindoo society were 
^ei^fcuated in the Christian Church, Churches so constituted. 
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eoulcl not keep together. Dissensions arose and continued for 
many years, until the scandal was suppressed by Bishop Wilson 
who, on visiting the Tinnevelly Mission, ordained that an entire 
renunciation of caste should lie made a sine qud non of Chris¬ 
tian fellowship. The Missionaries of Southern India regard 
this measure as having been most healthy in its effect. Indeed, 
all Missions in India, without any exception as far as we know, 
accept and act on the principle that the distinctions of caste are 
incompatible with Christian communion. The matter was there¬ 
fore practically set at rest long ago ; but it has been very 
recently revived in a public lecture delivered in Calcutta by 
the Rev. Mr. Fergusson, of the Church of Scotland Mission 
at Chumba, in th.e Punjab. In speaking of the transition¬ 
ary state of Missionary thought and action, he took occasion 
to express his regret that Missionaries had ever deemed it desi¬ 
rable to interfere with the caste prejudices of their converts. 
He argued that allowing caste to signify a religious as well as a 
social distinction, the religious element was necessarily elimi¬ 
nated the moment a tnan became a Christian, and that the dlffi' 
culty therefore narrowed itself to the question, how far the 
Missionary had a right to overbear social distinctions. Of 
course, Mr. Fergusson had no sympathy with the institution even 
in its social aspect; but how far had he the right to interpose his 
authority with a view to its violent suppression ? He thought 
he had no right to do so. The difficulty no doubt would assume 
a very practical shape at the administration of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. A high-caste Bramhin might decline to 
drink out of the same ciip with a Rajpoot or a Soodra; but 
ought the Missionary to force him ? and if he persisted in the 
refusal, ought the Missionary to excommunicate or uuchris- 
tianize him ? Mr. Fergusson thought not. Ho would endeavour 
by wise and faithful instruction to persuade the man into his 
duty, and would show him that it was wrong to suffer considera¬ 
tions of caste to interfere with the observance of a Christian 
ordinance ; but he would offer no violence to his prejudices. 
The speciousness of this argument lies in the modieum of truth 
that is in it. There could certainly be no jin^ification of a 
violent course of action. If a man accepting the Christian faith 
declines the communion of saints*' on the score of caste, he is 
at liberty to do so; but he cannot be credited with the remot^t 
apprehension of the fundamental principles of ChristiMi 
truth. Mr. Fergusson suffers his sympathy for his Bra^hili 
convert to veil two important considerations that arg 
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to liis arfrniiK'nt. In the first place, the social distinctions 
of caste arc of r<‘ligious oriijln, and cannot be separatcil 
from ihe religious elouumt Tiie social dignity of the Brainhin 
arises from the religious docftrine that lie is of a race 
of beings different from the rest of the ln^mau family. 
is this fact, or rather fiction, tliat is asserted in the refusal 
of the Hramhin convert to r'ceivo tlie sacrament of the ]j»,mrs 
Supper in common with men of lower casb^s. In the second 
place, such a refusal is irrecoiirih‘ahle with that fundamental 
truth of Chrislianitv. the bio'heihood of the lace. It is this 
tin h that is symbolizei in the in-titntion of the Jcird’s Supper, 
ill which ^te are t.aughl tu regard all beli^-veis as one l)ody in 
Christ J^'sus The liramhiu, theiefore, who dicliiies to enter 
this communion denii'S .an essential verily, and ouglit never to 
have heen haptiz-d. The Hra.mhi'^t who avers his belief in the 
Fatberliood of Gotl an ! tim llrotberliood of man lias a truer 
knowledge of Clirist and is more of a Obristian tlian any caste- 
ridden convert. We do not tbink tliat such c nversions aie 
likely to rocoininend Obii-^tianity or aid its spre-id 

It is common to liear caste denounced as cue of the groat 
(d)Staeles to C/iiristianity. It is; bur more fiequeutly to ibe pro¬ 
fession of (lliiistianit\ than tti it.s favourable reception. We do 
not suppose tle ie is a Mis.siouary of any standing in the couii- 

liv wbo lias not met with men who believe tbe trutli, but are 

•/ 

deiened by the tyrattny of associ/itions from optmly confessing it. 
They argue—and there is much reason iu what they sa y—that to 
come out of Ilindooism would be to .sever the verv ties .that 
enable them to reach their relritives and friends, and infinence 


them in favour of Ohrislianity. And yet until they do make 
this sacrifice, what pro(»f is there of the reality of their convic¬ 


tions- ? This is the ]Mis^ional■v’s 


dilemma. 


This is the knot 


v’bich Mr. Fergussoii cannot unravel, and therefore cuts. But it 


will not do to cut it. If high-caste Bramhins cannot be drawn 
into tbe kingdom of Christ without some such compromise, then 


they had better stay without it. In our view, the difficulty 
inustfemaiu until the system,to which caste belongs is broken 
dtj^wn. This* is the end to wWch Missionary effort should be 
mffihly directed' TJetil then, with few exceptions, and those, 


foif the most part, from our colleges and schools, the converts that 
attjtdh'themselves to our Missions will continue to be men who 


liavO^not much to lose by the renunciation of caste, and wh ose 
Chrisiiaiuty will be feeble and unaggressivc. Separated by an 
impa<4sable gulf from t!ie mass of their countrymen, they wi/i 
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foe) that tl)oy havo no one to f.ill hack upon but tlie Missionary 
and his helpois; and so tlie indepcudoiit life wliieli Missionaries 
now moio than ever are seekinur to nurse in thtiir churche?, will, 
continue to be regarded l»y tlietii as a consuniruation most 
'devoutly to be deprecatc'd. 

It was our indention, wiioii wo began this paper, to devoto 
a portion of it to the consirhu'ation of liramhoisin as an out¬ 
come of tlie re'igii'ns awakening that is so notable a feature 
of Hiindeo society at the piesent <lay. But without a more 
oxtembni notice ihan we cudd give it just now, many (pustious 
of impoitance woubl neetl to bo either luirro-dly glanced at, 
or einirely overlooked. We thend'ore prefer to reserve the 
entire subject for a future occasion. Am! vve must say the 
saroo with respect to Missiomiry literatiiiv—by which we mean, 
not the lileratnre that desenhos Missionary work, hut th«j 
literatnio, whether V(‘rnacidar or otherwise, which is used as 


an auxiliary in that work. 

Before wo co^clndt^ we would gunrd our reailers ag dnst the 
mistnkt3 of cenfouudiiig (.Mivisl.ian Mi''siou.s wit h Christianit v, an^J. 
arguing from the supposed fai'uio of the one to the failure of 


the other. Bather, let us bo careful to separate tlie Chiistianity 
tliese Missions seek to ditfuse, frt>m lhe4jectarianism with which 


they are also nnhap[uly identified. Dogma, whether bearing ou 
particular systems of church government or on cfcrta.iu exclu¬ 
sive aspects of great verities, is of*very minor impoitance as 
compared with living principles; and oiir business, primalily, 
is with principles, not formulated creeds. Missions can succeed 
only in proportion as they subordinate the latter to the former. 
The Christianity of Christ is, in its nature, indigenous to all 
climes; isms, at best, ai’e but unhealthy exotics. Whether 
Missions, in their main purpose, have failed or succeeded, can 
only be determined by the exterit to which the teachings of 
Christ have forced themselves on the attention of the people, 
or are already ennohliug ibought and action. Let us here guard 
against two opposite mistakes Secular philanthropists deny 
that the amelioration wrought in Hindoo society is owing to 
Christianity, and contend that it is entirely due to the appli¬ 
ances of modern civilization; and missionaries, ou the otlmi* 
hand, are too apt to claim' all the iiioral progress in the land 
as the fruit, direct or indirect, of Missionary ac.ion. The fact 
is, the cimngris that have come over Hindoo society are not 
traceable to any one set of influenctis exclusiveljt, b«t are 
the offspring of countless forces, some so-called secular, some 
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teligious ; and it is impossible to discriminate between them. 
Properly speaking, no true influence is secular; all truth is 
Divine, and all progress is the result of Divine working. 
To speak of the arts of our civilization as having nothing 
to do with Christian truth, or of the progress of ChrUtiad 
truth as having no connection with the arts of civilization, is 
to suppose that God acts disjointedly and so far aimlessly in 
the government of men. We should regard as a whole what 
evidently intends should be so regarded, and accept. He the 
true influences at work in India as converging to one end— 
the recognition of the kingbood of Christ Looked at in this 
view, we do not think Missions have been a failure ; although we 
believe^the direct results of their action would have been 
greater, had the men who have worked them shown more 
wisdom and unanimity, and more sympathy with the tran¬ 
sitionary state of the Hindoo mind. We agree with Dr. 
Norman Macleod, that the future Church of India will be,-not 
a shoot from the West re-producing the developments of JSuro- 
pean Christianity, but a thing of indigenous growth, the ex¬ 
pression of the national mind imbued with the life of Christ. 
And the sooner our various Missions accept this larger issue, 
the better. 



Art. VI.—NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER 


Political Dissertation prefixed to a Comparative Dictionary 
of the Languages of India and High Asia. Bg W. W. 

HunteTf B. A., M. B. A. s., &G., &o. 

T he British Government in India sufiTera much from its own 
reticence. The Press has neither, as a rule, that accurate 
information of present events, nor that access to authentic re¬ 
cords of the past, which would enable it to explain or examine 
with authority the policy of the Rulers, At times no doubt this 
policy is so well marked by its issues, or the causes conducing 
to it are so notorious, that criticism can bo ventured upon. But 
ordinarily—(certainly in days gone by—and to some extent even 
now) the Government in India elaborates its measures in pri¬ 
vate, and carries them into action in tanttdizing silence. 

In no department of IndiaTt Government has this been more 
marked than in the conduct of the Political aftairs of Local Gov¬ 
ernments. Deprived by their comparative pettiness of the main 
elements of general interest, their schemes are overlooked, and 
Succeed or fail, unheeded. 

' When there burst upon our startled sensorium the gorgeous 
volume, clad in magenta and pranked with gold, whose name 
heads our article, we thought that now at length the curtain 
was about to be lifted—and a coaster's hand was to guide the 
wand that traced out the panorama of our Frontier Policy. We 
regarded with awe and admiration the shapely columns of un¬ 
couth words in which the natives of India and High Asia were 
supposed to converse. They were High Dutch to us. The leaves 
of the linguistic Dissertation we reverently cut. There was no 
speculation in our eyes when we did gaze thereon. But in the 
Political Dissertation we hoped to find all that our soul craved, 
—careful research, sound deduction, and a powerful style. The 
style indeed was there,—a charm of writing that almost spread 
a glamour over our historical sense.—But our cry went up at the 
last as Ishml’s of old ! Can a man make bricks withptit straw ?’* 
Can he thiuk to write reliable Political Dissertations upon the 
basis of three Anutnd A4miaietration Reports, a few casual State 
papers, and an overflowing fund of inner consciousne^ ? 

Men now-a-days, says Macaulay, no longer write history. 
They construct elaborate histortcal essays, or pen htstoifiOal ro^ 
xnanees. In the ** Annals of Rural Bengal," ^r. Hunter made a 
very successful eRort to combine these ttvo eleineuts. Based 
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on ori<;iiial iiilormation, unique in scope, and snfriciently 
accurate in staunnent, the hook is at same time, as one of its 
critics lias s-aid, made ‘‘ radiant with the inner liglit” of a power¬ 
ful ami comprehensive imagination. The style never ruslios 
into l)oml)ast, and it never degenerates into common-place. Mr. 
Hunter might .safely have rested what we still hope are hut the 
hoginuiugs of hivS fame, upon his “Annals’’ To us in India, 
who know the sh()rtnes.s of the time whicli Mr. Hunter can have 
devoted to these studies and researches, the result is ahsolutoly 
marvellous. If the Imlian Civil T.«ist may he tiuste<l, the 
whole ttrm of Mr. Hunter’s mofussil life amounts to something 
like tiiree years. (3f these about twenty-one months wore spent 
hy him jii the District of lleerhhoom, learning the duties of 
an Assistant Magistrate, qualifying for examination.s, and, com- 
])iling the materials for the “ Annals of Rural Bengal.” VVe are 
at a loss which most to aumire—tlie amazing energy that could 
compass so much, or the hniliant result ot so brief a travail ! 

We are disposed to tliink that Mr. Hunter has, cspi'cially in 
the Dissertations prefixed to Ids-Dietionary,* done him.self an 
injury by assuming a po.sition of greater exporienee tlian that 
which bo is actually known to po-s.se.ss. it was natural, no 
doubt, tliat a yitiing writer,* anxious to catch tlie ear of Eurofie, 
and pour into it tlie story which he knew he liad to tell, shoiihl 
seek to arrest attention hy claiming for himself ])eculiar 
opportunities of acquiiing ktiowledge, an extended spliero of 
observation, and a emtain maturity of scholar.sliip. it was 
natural, wc stiy : hut it was not wise, d’o the ungenerous it 
gives food for cavil. To us it appeaiS that Mr. Hunter 
wiHild have done better had he relied more on his own real 
merit, and boldly stating the facts as they are. left the world 
to draw its own inference. Snreiy such inference would have 
been, if the first turning over of this hitiierto uncoltiired soil 
has sliown so rich a tilth, what may wc not hope for in the 
future ? 


* See partionlnrly pages 6 & 7. where thi.s self-a<iscrtion touches on 
the ludierctus when we read of “ yean^ spent on an ethnical frontier “ in the 
app:m!ntly tnultifarious capacities of ' (Mficer in charge of the Treasury,’ 
‘ Magistrate,’ ‘Officer in charge of the Jail,’ ’’ and then “ in a distant part 
of the province” (* Kooahtea, on the Railway, 110 miles fnnn ('alciitta) 
as S^iji^rintendent of Labor Transput.’ Indian readers of course know 
tljja*3»n the time Mr. Hunter was an Assistant Magistrate, doing what 
work his Magistrate assigned him, and struggling to pass his test exuiui- 
natious. 
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So Ion" as Mr. Himte'* confiiie-d liioisolf to ilio only district 
of which lie can boast any intimate personal kno\vledj>o, and to 
the one race of abori;j;ines bordoriii" thereupon, ciiticisni had 
no harsh duty to perform. Men .‘:imj)i 3 ’ reail and ])rai.sed. But 
■the worm eaten records of Beerbhoom told no stories of other 


frontiers, ethnical or political; and in dofanlt of accurate inlorm- 
iition and more extensive readin", Mr. Hunters vivid iinaoina* 
tion has only led him astray. IJaving once idealised an ub.o- 
igirial inhabitant in the pers.m of a good humoured, iudn.stri- 
uus, simple, sliglitly inebriated Sonthal, Mr. IJunter can think 
of other aboriginal tribes only in this form, Self-constituted 
apostle of the black races,” bo becomes the rnontli-jnece of their 
“ inarticulate pleadings.” Lot him ho thankful he was never 
called upon to experience in the dead of night or the ghastlv 
grey of dawn “ the inarticulate ])leading.s"’ of Angarni raiders, < r 


hear the ‘’faltering utterance’ of a L\i.shai Kookie’s war shout. 


The Political Dissertation is mainly devoted to setting f(5rih 
an indictment against the British Goveiiiment in India, to I lie 


effect, that, not undeiatanding the hill and forest peojiles, it has 
adopted towards them a policy of “ outrage and repri.'sal”,—a policy 
of “ emergencies” and “ contemptiioius devastation.” The proof of 
this indictment is adduced* from the Annual AdmuiistiMtioii 


Iteports of the Bengal Government. The aggro>sions and mis¬ 
doings of the independent States of Bhootan, Sikkim, Miinipoi i*, 
and Nepal, are by some curious process of itia-Mining made 
evidence of the folly of the English conqueror.s when dealing 
with tribes over whom they profess to exercise control. The lull 
race.s, we are told, “ have been accepted as mysteries—their 
“ movements, necessities, and animosities as b<jyond the range 
“of political knowledge.” 

“ In the void left by ignorance, prejudice has taken up its 
seat. We have gathered our notions concerning these raco.s 
from their immemorial enemies.” The proof of this Mi, Hun¬ 
ter finds in “ the ancient Sanskrit writers.” The w'ell-worn .stoiy 
of the Aryan advance once more does duty to account for the 
hostility existing between tlie men of the lowlaiuks and the 
people of the hills. The Hindoo is still encroaching; the 
peasantry of the highlands still fighting for their homes. 

This highly sensational description will he found to apply 
to many of our frontiers and hill tracts only wheel we shut 
our eyes to all authentic history from the V^edas until now. Oa 
the North-East Frontier of Bengal, at any rate, the descrip¬ 
tion is not only fanciful but false to fact. There the hill race 
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are fast encroacViing on the plains ; whole tribes have left their 
jungle fastnesses to become “ Company s ryots" on the lowlands ; 
while others have carried on for many years a considerable 
trade with Bengal, and been in intimate commercial relationship 
to both the Native Governments and our own. 

The whole of this Political Dissertation evinces a want 
of acquaintance with the history of that frontier for the last 
30 years, which is the more inexcusable as the majority of 
the few particular instances adduced by Mr. Hunter in proof 
of his theory are token from the tribes there dwelling. Only 
absolute ignorance of the very existence of the many interest* 
iiig monographs upon the tribes bordering on Assam can 
palliate (it cannot justify) the insinuation made against frontier 
officers it page 5 of the Dissertation. ** If Government 
orders a report on the causes of a frontier raid, a report 
must be compiled. British officers, however, are scarcely ever 
abl^ to converse with the oSending tribes: no dictionary of 
their languages has been published, and all that can be found 
out about them comes through their natural enemies,—the 
Aryan borderers. Extravagant calumnies thus attain to the 
dignity of State papers, and are copied from one report 
into another. The more malignant and striking the caricature 
the surer it is of a wider circulation, till gradually gaining 
probability by unquestioned iteration, it becomes the materials 
by which our official dealings are regulated, and on which our 
political estimate is formed. When it is possible to place such 
reports side by side by the truth, the result is merely ludicrous ; 
but it is not always possible to do so. And for one calumny that 
can thus be rendered harmless, a hundred wander forth unre- 
futed, poisoning public opinion, drying up our natural charity, 
and, it is to. be feared, warping the British policy towards 
whole races." 

We have given Mr. Hunter’s words at length. This is his 
charge. What is his proof ? It is, he says, unfortunately an easy 
task to select particular instances. M r. Hunter is an artist. 
We may suppose he selects tbe best at hand. .. * 

In 1854 (1864 ?),” he says, a long series bf misunderstandings and mor® 
or less mutual grievances culminated in a war with Bhootan. Here is the 
official account of the unfortunate race whom it was then found necesBary 
to encounter, and whose untrained valour repelled fur a time the resources 
of civilised war. The description is a sufficiently striking one, and had 
been transcribed from one report into another three times before it 
reach^ the State paper from which I excerpt it. The ioteij^ctions are 
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its otwri. It sets out by stifriuatising tbe Hliooteas as ‘ very* quarrelsome and 
unsociable, ns will /;e seen from their hvls' being isolated^' forgetting that the 
barrenness of the hills, and the necessities of hunting tribes render large 
villages on the Hindoo plan impracticable. ‘ They arc a very revengeful 
and sly race, seldom forgetting a wrong done them { the greatest cheats and 
• the most bare-faced liars I may safely say in India!”’ 

Morality is not named among them; men and women occupy the same 
"anpartment; after a day's work they assemble round one fire, with a large 
basin, full of m?<ru?a (a spirituous liquor made from tlie grain of the same 
name), which they suck up through narrow bamboo tubes ; and eventually 
all fall about drunk from the child to the grandsire, unable to rise till the 
following morning. The women seldom remain true to their Imsbands. 
They generally go from one to another leaving the children, if there are 
any, with th^ fauier. 

“ For this extraordinary picture, the colours were mixed, we may be sure, 
by a lowlander’s hand. It happens that this race is one of those on whom 
the light of Mr. Brian Hodgson’s scholarship has glanced, lie discriminates 
between two branches of the same family : the one considerably advanced 
in civilization, the other still rude. With regard to the latter, he thus sums 
up :—‘ They are in fact not noxious but helpless: not vicious but aimless, 
both morally and intellectually ; so that one cannot without distress behold 
their careless, unconscious inaptitude.’ I^et the reader contrast this touch¬ 
ing portraiture of the wildest of the unreclaimed tribes, •with the above 
uncritical denunciation of the whole Bhootea stock ; and from its successful 
calumnies on a people who have formed .nii object of anxious scrutiny 
during many years, let him judge of the hold flights of malignancy that are 
safely ventured upon in delineation of less known races. Thus ignorance 
begets misrepresentation, and* misrepresentation brings forth bitter poli¬ 
tical fruits." 

This, then, is the whole case. A traveller in Bhootan (Mr. Hun¬ 
ter might have given us his name,) writes a description of the 
habits and manners of the people, which Mr. Hunter declares 
to be a calumny. . His proof that it is a calumny, lies in the fact 
that another writer (who had never been in Bhootan in bis life) 
said the Bhooteas were morally and intellectually aimless and not 
positively vicious,—creatures merely of unconscious inaptitude. 
This calumny, however, was the cause of the Bhootan war. Now, 
while we deny that there is any thing in Mr. Hodgson's touch- 

* The description here declared to he untrue of the Bhooteas is certainly 
true in regard to the Abors. “ The Minis, many of whom have become 
rich" in cattle and goods, appreciate the value of combining for mutual 
support, and dwellin villages. The Abors, as they themselves say, are like 
tigers; two cannot dwell in one den; and I understand their houses are 
scattered singly or in groups of two or three over the immense extent of 
mountainous* country occupied by them. 'J'he Miris ssy that whenever^ a 
few families of Abors have united into a society, fierce feuds about wo¬ 
men and summary vengeance, or the dread of it, soon breaks up or scat¬ 
ters the community. They therefore prefer building apart."—0« the 
“ Miris" and Abors of Assam, by Lieutenant Dalton. 
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ing povtraiture which is irreconcileable with the literal truth of 
the description impugned by Mr. Hunter, we must point out in 
the first phico that the superficial character of Mr. Hunter’s 
knowledge in reg u'd to the peoples of whom he writes is sin¬ 
gularly shown by his interpolated comments on the above two 
quotations. In the first place the Bhooteas are not a hunting 
people and in the next place, the Bhooteas with whom we have 
had to do of late, are not a rude uncivilized branch of the Bhoo- 
tea stock ; but a people with an elaborate form of Government and 
state paraphernalia, well-built houses three or four stories high, 
a good knowledge of agriculture, and an endowed religious 
establishment. They have carried on for many years a considei- 
able trade both with Central Asia and Bengal. 

But, ill* full assurance of our position, we mamtein that the 
ao-calleil calumny is absolutely true, and that, because it is a true 
description, it does to some extent explain why the British 
Government became involved in war with Bhootan. 

The Hon'ble Ashley Eden gives the following description of 
these people.f' “ I must say that I did not form an unfavourable 
opinion of the peasantry: they seemed intelligent, tolerably 
honest, and, all things considered, not very untruthful. Look¬ 
ing at the Government under which they live the only wonder is 
that they are not worse. They are immoral and indecent iti 
their habits to an extent wliich almost surpasses belief; they 
have no sort of sense of shame or honour, and indeed intercourse 
between the sexes is practically promiscuous. 'J'he outward form 
of polyandry, which once existed in North Bhootan, is not even 
adhered to in the present day. The conversation of the highest 
officers of State would put the lowest Bengali to shame. Of 
the upper classes generally it is impossible to speak in suffi¬ 
ciently unfavourable terms.” 

Now, Mr. Eden’s companion and interpreter was not, as Mr. 
Hunter would no doubt infer, an Aryan enemy, but Cheeboo 
Lama, a native of Sikkim (one, by the way, of the lapsed na¬ 
tions we are said to liave neglected), whose intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the people of the lulls was matter of notoriety. 

Pemberton, too, whose kuDwledge of all the tribes on the 
North-East Frontier has never to this day been rivalled, makes 
similar statements repeatedly. J 

* See Eden's Report on Bliontan, page 133. 
t l*age 129 of his publUhed Report. 

X See paras. 2C and 27, of Section 111 of his Report; also Section V., passim. 
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“ Their energies are paralysed by the insecurity of property ; 
their morals are degraded, and their numbers reduced by the 
unnatural system of polyandry, and the extensive prevalence 
of monastic instiunions. » » * mych as X 

‘have travelled and resiiled amongst various savage tribes on our 
frontiers, 1 have never known one so wholly degraded in morals 
as the Bh 00 teas,” 

Again, the disposition of the Bhootea is naturally excellent; 
lie possesses an equanimity of temper almost bordering on apathy. 
* • * is genemlly honest * ♦ indo¬ 

lent to an extreme degree, totally wanting in energy, illiterate, 
immoral, and victim of the most unqualified superstition : 
their virtues are their own, and their vices the natural and 
inevitable consequence of the form of Government under which 
they live, &c. In my intercourse with the highest officers of 
State in Bhookin, the impression created was far less favourahlo 
than that produced by observation upon the lower orders of 
the people. The former I invariably found shameless beggars, 
liars of the first magnitude,” &c., &c. 

J)r. Griffiths bears testimony to the same effect;* and, so too, 
does Baboo Kishen Kaut Bose, whose intelligent and interesting 
Keport Mr. Hunter would no doubt dispose of at a breath as an 
Aryan calumny.')* 

Can Mr. Hunter mean seriously to affirm that the war with 
Bbootau was the consequence, directly or indirectly, of a mis¬ 
understanding of the language and character of the people and 
their rulers which this polyglot vocabulary of his renders im¬ 
possible in the future ?+ Can he venture to say that the whole 
policy of the Br itish Government towards Biiootaa has been one of 
extermination and repression ? If words mean any thing, this is 
what the Dissertation professes to set forth. The very boldness of 
the fallacy takes away one’s breath. W e had always, in our slavish 
adherence to what the world calls facts,believed that the history 
of British relations with Bhootan was a long and little varying 
story of repeated insult, outrage, and fraud on tire one side, 
and of long suffering forbearance verging on weakness ou 
the other. We are now better informed. The whole of the 
extremely circumstantial and detailed statement of events 

*See page 1624, of the Collected set of lleporte on Dhootuu IViliiical 
Missions. 

t Pa^es 200-2 of the same collection. 

t Panes 8 and 16 of the Dissertation. 
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given in Mr. Ashley Bden*a Bhootan Report ; and especi¬ 
ally in paragraph 15 thereof, is the result of a bold flight of 
Aryan malignancy to vthich no send)lance of credence is any 
longer due. Indian history resolves itself into a phantasma¬ 
goria of baseless fable... State papers crumble into calumnies. 
And an awakened Government, with the P(ditical Dissertation 
in its hand, gt^es forth to embrace, to weep over, and to civilise 
the maligned Turanian. 

But Mr. Hunter is a master of words, jmd his Dissertation is 
eminently calctij^ted to mislead ill-informed readers. 

The strangely unscrupulous (for so vre must call it) way in 
which Mr. Hunter throws in his colors is nowhere more clearly 
marked .than in one of the passages where he treats of his pet 
aborigines the Sonthals.* As a proof of our ignorance of the 
non-Aryan race.s, he cites “ two writers of unquestionable ability.*' 
One of these in an admirable lecture delivered in 1852 before 
the Royal Asiatic Society, stated that a Survey Officer “ had 
lately discovered another tribe called Sonthals." “ This newly 
found tribe," says Mr. Hunter, “bad occupied over30,000 square 
miles of British territory during more than half a century, 
numbered about two million people, had given new land-tenures 
to at^oining districts, and sent forth colonies to the north and 
to the eis^st: one of which paid <£*6,803 in the single item of rent 
to the British Treasury in 18-54, and contained at the period of 
their ‘ discovery,' 82,795 souls. ^ Yet the lecturer was perfectly 
accurate in speaking of this race*,—a race equal to the whole 
rural population of Scotland as having been just brought to 
ligl) t." 

Now, what does Mr. Hunter mean liere ? If he means the 
words literally, then his own Annals’!* of Rural Bengal contain 
a perfect confutation of this ‘ perfectly accurate' statement 
From that work we learn that the British Government had 
been acquainted with the Sonthals from 17.90 at least; had 
‘ won them to peaceful habits by grants of land changed 
invasion to immigration by a wise policy of conciliation; de¬ 
puted a special officer to the charge of their country so long 
ago as 1838. Even in 1817 we read of “ the tracts of forest on 
the RajmahalJ: side cleared by the industrious Sonthals who emi¬ 
grate from Bterbhoom and Ramghur." If, on the other hand, 

* See page 4. 

t Annals, pages, 21 f), 221, 222, and 231. 

1 See Man’s iSuuthaliu and (hp 8untbals. 
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Mr. Hunter intends the words to carry some fine irony im¬ 
perceptible to grosser sense ; we can only say that he has-made 
it so impalpable, that the passage conveys to ordinary readers its 
literal meaning and none other ; and a false prejudice is thereby 
raised against the English, Government, of which we should 
be glad to think Mr. Hunter did not purpose to avail himself. 

The fact is, that the local knowledge of General Briggs, from 
whose lecture on the aborigines this point is taken, was, as 
regards Bengal, not very accurate. We find a strange proof of 
this in the following passage of that lecture :—“ The earliest 
account (of these races) afforded to any of the Literary So¬ 
cieties of India among ourselves, is dated in 177G, when the 
Eastern portion of Bengal suffered from incursions made by 
a race of people entitled GarrotvSj who came from a hilly 
tract called after them the Garvoio Mountain.Sy bordering on 
the District of Bhagulpore. At length a young Civil Servant of 
the name of ClevelaTui, tried to civilise them by conciliation, 
and in the course of a few j^ears succeeded in his efforts. Some of 
them were finally embodied into a Police corps, regularly disci¬ 
plined, and they have lately been inspected and reported as 
one of the finest Native Regiments in India.’" A little further 
on he tells us :—“ To the southward and eastward, are the Sunk- 
tas and Kukis tribes, which closely resemble the Sonthals and 
Garrows in their national peculiarities.” The lecturer was 
evidently unaware that the Garruw Hills are hundreds of inih’s 
distant from Bhagulpore—the scene of Cleveland’s labors ; and 
the Kukis far apart from either. This passage is followed by 
the one examined in our text above :—“ Captain Sherwill has 
lately discovered another tribe called Sonthals, Of these and 

of the hill race he has made sketches.in the last Calcutta 

Journal.” 

A refei’ence to Captain Sherwill’s notes upon a tour through 
the Rajmahal Hills, in Vol. XX of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, will show that he nowhere professes to have dis¬ 
covered a new tribe called Sonthals. He gives the history of 
the Sonthal immigration from the south into the valleys of the 
Rajmahal Hills, which was encouraged by Government so far 
back as 1832, and he was accompanied for some time by Mr. 
Pentet, the special officer in charge of the tract. What Captain 
Sherwill did was to travel all over the Rajmahal Hills while 
conducting his survey. He neither discovered now races, nor 
pretended to have done so. 
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To O'oncral who h.ul lihherto believed^' that only Gar- 

rows inhabited the liajrnulial Hills, the mention of Sonthals by 
Captain Sherwill came as '' the discovery of another tribe.We 
are indebted to the worthy Geuerars ignorance, and to Mr. Hun-; 
ter's “ ascertained power of picturesque writing,” for an extra¬ 
ordinary perversion of a very simple fact. Such a revelation 
must shake our confideuce in Mr. Hunter as an historian. 

Nothing «tends so much to confusion as excessive generalisa¬ 
tion on a very small number of facts: and were wc called upon to 
sum up our criticism of the Political Dissertation in one sentence, 
we should do so in these words, nie good faith, and manly 
character of the Kols and Bhils are made attributes of all abo¬ 
rigines from Suddya to Peshawar. The conflicts betwe*ai the 
Sorithal and the Bengalee Mahajan are a type of what goes on 
even on frontiers where no Bengalee dare show his face. 

This fallacy taints also the remedies which Mr. Hunter puts for¬ 
ward to meet the state of things he thinks he has discovere<l. An 
aboriginal army to check our Aryan native troops is the first 
suggestion. And bee mse some aborigines make good soldiers 
this would be, it appears, a universal remedy. But, as a fact, the 
expoi’inient has been tried with more than one of the North-East 
tribes, and has proved an utter failure. Too wild and fickle for 
soldiers, the Angami Naga, for instance, enlists only to de.sert 
with his accoutrements on the first opportunity. Kookics make 
fair troops, but they are more .urgently required as colonists, 
not on the plains, but in the Hills themselves. The other pros¬ 
pect of advancement held out to the non-Aiyan tribes is that 
they should supply thinly-peopled provinces with labour. This 
remedy would suit at present the Sonthal, hut be scoffed at by 
the Abor or Mishmi. The confusion caused by the demands of 
sensational writing under this head is very curiously marked in 
one passage of the Dissertation,*|- where the process of civilizing 
the aboriginal races, by removing their ' contempt for steady 
industry/ is set before us only some half dozen lines below the 
statement that: “ It is they who have constructed our railways, 
and who are at this moment creating in tea cultivation a new 


* In one place General Briggs tells us ; “ The Khonds border on the 
Sonthals, and the latter merge into the Garrows !! ” Tet ho refers to Mr. 
EUiot** Reports and to Buchanan. He must have been writing like Mr. 
Hunter, Siitns pede m una. 
t Sec page 13. 
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source of wealth to India, and a new field for Kngli.sh capital 
whose magnitude it is impossible even yet to fore.see.’' 

£ut we regret that we are unable to concede to M.r. Hunter the 
merit of priginality in his generalisations. The Statesmanship 
<5f his mode of dealing with the aborigines, over tlie veiling of 
which by his official duties his flatterers have groaned, will be 
found on a little examination to be borrowed from no very re- 
-condite source. In 1858-was published a little book in two 
volumes, entitled “ British India; its Races and its History : 
a series of lectures addressed to the students of the Work¬ 
ing Men’s College, by John Malcolm Ludlow, Biirristei-at- 
Law.” We would direct the particular attention of a discern¬ 
ing public to Lecture IL, Vol. 1 of that book, and Appendix 
A on page 276 of the same volume. They will there find the 
whole of Mr. Hunter’s ideas on aboriginal races expressed in 
somewhat less gorgeous language, but in a much more correct 
and cautious way. It is true that Mr. Ludlow borrowed all his 
ideas from “ an interesting lecture on the subject by his cousiu 
Cleneral Briggs;” and it is also true that Mr. Hunter lias had 
before him that original lecture : but though he refers to this 
lecture at page 4 of the Dissertation in connection witli the 
Sontals, as we have above shown, and though he casually quotes 
General Briggs more than once, he carefully eliminates that 
gentleman’s name from its due connection with the lecture, and, 
as we shall see, he elsewhere carefully eliminates that gentle¬ 
man’s ideas toareproduce them as his own. That he was origin¬ 
ally introduced to General Briggs by Mr. Ludlow, seems to 
us from a careful comparison of the books, to be more than 
probable. 

Mr. Ludlow says (page 22):— 

“ A remarkble feelings, indeed, wliieU seems to pervade nearly all these 
aboriginal tribes is that of tbeir being tbe lawful occupants of the counti-y, 
the true owners of the soil. This seems to be at trie bottom of tbeir 
inveterate habits of plunder, coupled as these are with great faithfulness 
and honesty under trust; in robbing the invader they only take back 
their own. The Meenas of Kajpoutana, to the west of the plateau of 
Central India, remind each other, we are told, of their rights by a distich, 
which says, * the Kaja is proprietor of his share,—I am tlie proprietor of 
the land.’ And strange to say, the Hindoos themselves admit in soipe 
striking instances tbe primordial title of these tribes. In the case just 
referi’ed to, a Meena ha»to apply the tila or tilakfK, a rwi spot emblematic 
of royalty, on the forehead of each successive Rajpoot Rajah oT Nerwar ; and 
this 18 done with blood drawn fipora a Meena’s toe.^ The same ceremony is 
performed by a Bheel on the accession of the Rajpoot Ra ja of Otniipore, 
the first ill rank of all Hindoo sovereigns. The symbolism of the act 
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sepms to be, that tlie Hindoo sovereign’s title is not complete until the 
aborigines are willing to shed their blood for him.” 

Mr. Hunter writes : — 

“ It is the characteristic of all their tribes, says General Briguw, to con* 
aider themselves the rightful owners of their ancient territory. ^ forcibly 
driven out, no length of illegal dispossession can bar their claim; their 
title to plunder the ousters and to appropriate the crops is a precious heir¬ 
loom, that often forms the sole inheiitaiice which one generation has to 
bequeath to its successor; and this title the lowland borderers in many in¬ 
stances practically acknowledged by the regular payment of blackmail” 
(page 14). One generation^fter another contentedly repeats the rhythmical 

f )roverb, * Bhagradhani Raj ho, Bhumra dhani Maj ho,* ‘ The Raja or Hindu 
andliolder is the owner of bis share, but I am the owner of the soil”’ 
(l»age 15). At pages 8, 9, the ceremony of investiture of Rajpoot princes 
by aborigines is described at length. 

General Briggs merely says :— 

“ He is by profession a robber, levying blackmail on all from whom he 
can obtann it under the plea of his ancient right to the soil, of which more 
civilised men have deprived him.” 

He elsewhere quotes the distich repeated by Mr. Himler. 

Now, it is true that in the first of the above passages quoted 
from his book Mr. Hunter does not profess to give original 
informatioo, but it is well to mark the extent of the debt due by 
him to former writers, as we have seen injudicious friends claim 
for him perfect originality in every phase of bis work. It 
would astonish these critics if they put the lecture by General 
Briggs and the Dissertation by Mr. Hunter side by side. It will 
be observed that the expanded version of General Briggs’ state¬ 
ment given by Mr. Ludlow is that followed by Mr. Hunter. 

But one little artifice resorted to by Mr. Hunter is less excus¬ 
able. He quotes at page 9 of the Dissertation a passage from 
General Briggs which is also reproduced by Mr. Ludlow in his 
Appendix. But Mr. Ludlow’s excerpt contains exactly one sen¬ 
tence more than Mr. Hunter’s. The passage begins : “ They (the 
aborigines) are faithful, truthful, and attached to their superiors” 

.and ends in Mr. Hunter’s quotation : * “ They 

have no prejudices themselves, are always ready to serve abroad, 
and embark, on board ship, and I believe no instance of mutiny 
has ever occurred among them,” But the next sentence, the 
last in Mr. Ludlow’s quotation, is ; “ It is to be regretted that 
separate regijnents of this race are not more generally enlisted." 
Did Mr. Hunter omit this in order to secure a fictitious halo of 
originality for the “ remedies” he proposes for the condition of 
these races ? 
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When he says (page 11) that “ he believes ... that .. by sys* 
tematically employing these tribes as a Military Police and as 

aoMiers .we should solve the problem of providing them 

witlj fr^ means of subsistence . and so on—why did he 
'not add : “This idea is not mine, but belongs to General Briggs 1 
who elaborates it over three or four pages of his admirable lec¬ 
ture j “ Me tells us the experiment has been tried. Why does 
he not tell us, the remedies have been l»efore suggested as of 
gerjeral application ? 

Mr. Hunter’s second remedy consists in enabling them to 
augment the legitimate sources 6f subsistence which remain to 
them ; in one word, to civilize them.” “ 1 do not,” he says, 
'• permit myself even to glance at those noble and touching argu- 
moufe^ which humanity and the Christian Faith suggest for the 

reclamation of lapsed races. It remains for 

u<! to decide whether the path (of progress) is to lead them to 
Iliiidooism or to the purer faith and civiliaation which wo repre¬ 
sent. Even in their superstitions there is special ground for 
hope” (page 13). 

Now hear Mr. Ludlow: We may then, we must, make 
greater use of the aboriginal races than heretoft)ro. But we 
must do much more than attempt to make more soldiers of 
them—we must render them prospeious, ciciliHc them, Chris¬ 
tianise them.” “ Unless we Christinriise the aborigines, let us be 
sure that they will become absoibod iu one of the better organ¬ 
ised faitlis.” 

Even in many of his lighter touches Mr. Hunter seems in¬ 
debted to either Mr. Ludlow or General Briggs, and some of the 
more striking parrs of his description of Aboriginal woiship t.o 
be found in the Annals are traceable to the same source. We 
refer the curious to the original works. 

We must, however, do Mr. Ludlow the justice of saying that 
while he carefully specifies the races of Central India abrjut 
whom alone he had information, and warns us tlirit even of these 
many were unfit for soldiers, Mr. Hunter admits no exceptions 
to his sweeping generalisations. His aborigines are all of one 
type—bis remedies are all panaceas. 

It will doubtless be urip.alatable to Mr. Hunter and his 
friends that there should tte even one dissonant voice in the 
literary Chorus that swells his praise. For oui'selves wo trust 
we are but giving utterance to a discord .soon to be resolved 
into fuller harmony, a very diapason of applause. We hope 
for better things from Mr, Iluntor ; and we cordially axlmire and 
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welcome the spirit in which he writes of the Hill Tribes. Far 
be it from ns to say that our Governments have nothing to re¬ 
gret in the past,—no mission to advance in the future. There 
is much before us all; the way is long ; the purpose oft^.n fails ; 
and it is well now and then across the arid desert of routine,' 

■w " 

to hear the call of some fervent spirit regardless of ways and 
means, impatient of expediency, urging iivS to some higher goal, 
that seems almost losfr»ra the mists of distance. 

We regret the haste with which Mr. Hunter has written this 
Boole. We wish he -Imd sent forth his Dictionary without the 
Political Dissertation. Of the v&luB of his philological labours wc 
do not profess to judge. But we fear that he has not by his first 
Dissertatjon advanced his reputation among those capable by 
knowledge of judging its worth. Oiir position in regard to 
it is simply this, and wo shall be ashamed of our country-men 
if they do not accept it, that considering how short the time 
has been during which the Government in India has been 
free to enter upon peaceful paths, much has been done which it 
is wrong to ignore; and frontier officers are the last class of 
Government servants to whom charges of ignorance and neglect 
can be held to apply. 

The space at our disposal will not admit of our setting out at 
length the history even of one frontier in proof of our theory. 
We leave it to Mr. Hunter in riper years to confute himself. 
But it will perhaps be interesting and useful to give a rapid 
sketch of the various tribes on tlie North-East Frontier of Ben¬ 
gal, and the relations of Government towards them, from such 
authentic sources of information as are available to us. We do 
not pretend to be original and shall quote freely from them 
where it suits our purpose. 

The relations subsisting between our Government and the 
independent States of Nepal, Bhootan, and Sikkim, do not here 
concern us. Our obligations in regard to them are clearly de¬ 
fined by Treaty. We are responsible for neither their manners 
nor their morals. The mere fact of their being hill men may 
constitute them (Hunterian) mysteries, but they are mysteries 
our Government is not called upon to solve. 

Beginning our survey of the race.s dependent upon us, on the 
most easterly verge of Bhootan Proper we find ourselves still 
among races of Bhootea stock—the Bhooteas of the Kuriapd>r^ 
Dw&t, in Durrung. These, beyond our frontier line, are subject 
to the Towang Raja, who is himself a tributary of Lhassa. As 
Pemberton long ago remarked, “ Thibet may here be said to 
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marcli with British India/’ Their immediate Chiefs are known 
ns the Sath llajas—a common Bhootea title on this frontier. 
On our taking possession of Assam we found^tliat these bill men 
claimed to exercise certain definite riglits over a considerable 
’ tract of plain country in and below the Dwar. The nature of 
these claims we shall see below. Let them for the present, if 
the reader chooses, be termed claims to Blackmail. Whatever 
they were, they were bought out by the British Government for 
6,000 Rupees a year. Now-a-days, as far as the Bhooteas confine 
themselves to their hills, they do not rank as stihject to Bengal ; 
and where they have settled on the plains, they are ordinary 
cultivators, paying a revenue assessment and requiring no spe¬ 
cial treatment. 

This Kuriap^r^ DwAr forms the great avenue down which 
the hill men pour to the celebrated fair of Udalgiri. " Sixty 
years ago,” writes the present Commissioner of Assam, ‘'the 
trade between Thibet and Assam by this route was estimated 
to amount to twoiakhs of Rupees per annum, and this though 
A.ssam was then in a most unsettled state; and up to the time 
just prior to the Burmese invasion, the Lhassa merchants 
brought down gold to the value of Rupees 70,000. The occu¬ 
pation of the country by the Burmese, however, killed the trade, 
and in ]fi33 only two Thibetan merchants arc said to have come 
down, but since that period there has been a gradual revival of 
it which even our late quarrel with Bhootan did not interrupt, 
and it has now every appearance of being flourishing and on 
the increase. 

“ 1 visited the fair in 1867, and again this year, and was 
much interested by what I saw there of the Thibetan tradois. 
I found men among them from all parts of Thibet—from Lhassa, 
and other places east and west, and even north of it Some of 
them lookf'd like Chinamen: they wore Chinese dresses, ate 
with chopsticks, and had about them various articles of Chinese 
manufacture, as pipes, strike-a-lights, and embroidered purses, 
such as 1 have seen in use among the Chinese at Rangoon and 
Moulmein, Tiiey were accompanied in some cases by their fami¬ 
lies, and carried their goods on sturdy ponies, of which they had 
a great number, 1 sliould think some hundreds.*^ 

We hope soon to see this promising avenue of Central Asian, 
trade attract the attention which itf'-merirja. 

In 1852, owing to some disturUanetjs un the hi’lt*, one of the 
Rath Rajas, known as the Gelling, fled across the border to owr 
piotocUon. IIis Thibetan superior^ at first seemed resolved 
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uporj fMllowino him, and a Tartar army was pushed up to within 
a ffw miles of Hriiish territory. Indeed, had it not been for the 
resol I) t«) front sliowia by the local troops, Thibet would undoubt¬ 
edly have iuva<led Assam. 

The extensive division of Durrung known as Clmr Jlw^r is' 
said to have taken its name from its having been annually 
spoiled by four diflforent races, the A-ssamese, tlie Bhooteas, 
the Akhas, and the Dupldas. The Bhooteas here found are 
the suljjects of the S4th Rajahs of Rooprai Ganw and Sher 
(I niw, all of wliom are subordinate to their principal Chief 
rolled Ihirj'e Rnjah, They claim to be independent of 'J'o- 
w.ing. From <o 1844 the British Government exclud¬ 

ed them from entering the Dwars to tnde, as a punish- 
liKMit for outrages committed by them. On their submitting 
they were granted moderate pentions in lieu of the blackmail 
which they, like the other hill tribes on this frontier, used to 
levy on tlie ryots 

Idle most easterly tribe of BhQOteas are the,* Thebengeas who 
live in the interior of the hills, and formerly levied blackmail 
in Char Thvar along wish the Rooprai Bhooteas. A bitter feud, 
liowever, spiang up between these allies, and for years the 
Thebengaas only emered Assam to trade the Kuriapara 
l)wA,r. Their annual visit to purchase goods was made to a 
mart calleil Mazhat in Char DvvUr. Their chief village is svid 
t.> be sixteen days’ journey from the plains. They receive a 
small annual pension of about Rupees J40. 

The A kb as are the people whom we next meet. They are 
of two septs; (1), the Hazari Rhawa Akhas—the “ eaters at 
a thousand hearths (2), the Kuppachor Akhas—the ” thieves 
who lurk amid the cotton plants.” These are a most energetic 
and savage tribe, who for twenty years spread terror through¬ 
out Durrung, while, with the aid of the Meechis (a fierce 
and cognate race in the interior) they defied the power of 
the Towang Rajah in the hills. Both tribes of Akhas to¬ 
gether did not in 1844 number over 2fi0 families, while the 
Mcechis were said to amount to three or four hundred house¬ 
holds. 'idle ITazari Khawas levied " Posa ” or blackmail on 
the plains, and woe to the ryot who refused theii* demand I 
The Ruppachors were looked on more as outlaws, and though 
they bad no gitasi legal claim to ** posa,” yet the name of their 
Chief, the Thaghi or Thangt Raah was a word of power 
along the border, a bugbear with which to frighten the village 
children. In 1829 this formidable freebooter was captured, 
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is already looming in the distance; and under such circuni^ 
stances, India naturally looks for a Viceroy who shall represent 
the grandeur and majesty of that empire upon which the siui 
never sets. A Viceroy of India should be a statesman educat- 
^ in imperial views, endowed with high moral courage and 
intellectual sagacity, grave and deliberate in council, but prompt 
and resolute in action, dignified and gracious on all occasions, 
and ever forgetful of all private and personal considerations 
whilst performing the arduous but honourable duty of represent¬ 
ing our sovereign lady Victoria in the government of the 
empire of India, and control of its various principalities. 

But if Sir John Lawrence fell somewhat short of this ideal 
of a Viceroy, such as Lord Dalhousie undoubtedly was, and 
such as Lord Canning shov^ed himself to be during <ho latter 
part of his career, his administration with some exceptions was 
generally successful. All those qualifications which he had 
displayed whilst Chief Commissioner of the Pnnjab were 
brought to bear upon the Government of India. Public Works 
were carried on under a wiser control and more stringent super* 
vision than had ever existed under any previous Governor- 
General. The finances were carefully kept in hand, and a 
lili^ral expenditure has been accompanied by a judicious eco¬ 
nomy ; although it would have been as well if a Ijttle more judg¬ 
ment had been displa 5 'ed in dealing with a so-called deficit, which 
is in reality little more than a bugbear. The military adminis¬ 
tration is also deserving of high praise. The Native and Euro¬ 
pean officers may be discontented, but still the army generally 
is more thoroughly efficient than at any previous period. The 
welfare of the troops has been considered with a minuteness 
and assiduity bordering on extravagance, and no effort has been 
spared to render them healthy and satisfi^. But one mon¬ 
strous anomaly still remains, which hangs like a dead weight 
upon Indian finances, and which is productive only of evils 
which are increasing day by day, arid that is the expensive and 
useless abortion known as the Staff Corps. We have heard of a 
variety of schemes for inducing unemployed officers to retire 
from the service, and for placing promotions on a sound footing, 
but no scheme has hitherto proved successful; and no scheme 
will ever prove successful which endeavours to keep up this use¬ 
less and expensive institution, and which does not find some 
way of abolishing the whole system. Indeed, the hasty and ill- 
considered amalgamation of the Indian array and creation 
of a Staff Corps have resulted in evils, all of which were fuUy 
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anticipated and explained to Sir Charles Wood and his advisers, 
and which must now be met by radical measures, under which 
the Stall Corps will cease to be, and the services of a large 
number of unemployed officers be either utilised, or the officers 
themselves be induced to resign the service and enter upon, 
other careers. If there is any deficit—if there is any necessity 
for an income tax in time of peace—it is because the finances 
of India are burdened with a peace expenditure equal to a war 
expenditure, and one which is as utterly thrown away in time of 
peace as in time of war. W^e trust that under Lord Mayo 
the axe may be laid at the root of the evil. The host of 
unemployed officers in this country on full military pay is 
not only a reproach to our military financiers, but is exciting 
the wonder and marvel of continental armies. We should 
like to see the anomaly removed at any cost, even if a public 
debt were incurred for the special purpose, funded under 
any pretty name which can be devised to gloss over one of the 
greatest military administrative blunders of the age. 

With the exception of the Staff Corps fiasco, for which Sir 
John Lawrence is not responsible, and the income tax which it 
apparently entails, the history of the administration during 
the last five years will bear investigation. The supervisipn 
maintained by Sir John Lawrence by virtue of his qualiBca< 
tions and experiences as Chief Commissioner has been complete 
and thoroughly efficient; and we believe that no branch whatever, 
and certaiidy no public office whatever, has escaped his atten¬ 
tion. The wheels of Government have moved efficiently and 
noiselessly. There have been occasional mistakes, and these are 
not likely to be soon forgDtten ; and we shall indicate them, not 
BO much as blots upon a genere^y successful administration, but 
as administrative lessons for the future. Thus it would have 
been as well if, whilst Sir Cecil Beadon was sick at Daijeeling, 
the late Viceroy had interfered more directly in the relief of 
the Orissa famine. Had he been a Viceroy of imperial expe¬ 
riences, be would undoubtedly have done so, but his experiences 
as Chief Commissioner stood in his way. As Chief Commis¬ 
sioner he had imbibed the-notion not uncommon to local Qo- 
vernmenta, and of which the past history of India furnishes 
some amusing examples, that when the Supreme Government 
exercises no interference everything goes right, but tliat when 
the Supreme Government interferes, everything goes wrong. 
As Governpr^Geneial Sir John, l^awrence in a great, measure 
threw off thid prejudice, but his interference was chiefiy confined 
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to matters of .detail, of wliich he was certainly master, and (or 
which he entertained an inordinate passion. But in larger 
matters which involved a grave responsibility tantamount to an 
expression of want of confidence in a local Government, he 
hesitated and doubted until the opportunity hnd passed away 
never to be re-called. The action of the late Viceroy as regards 
the Bombay Bank is open to the same criticism. Had he 
effectually interfered in the affairs of Orissa at an early stage of 
the proceedings, he might have saved the British Government 
from much obloquy ; and had he, in like manner, inter¬ 
fered in the conduct of the Bombay Bank, wlien its 
affairs first attracted public notice, he might have saved 
the British ^Government from the glaring disgrace of being 
mixed up with transactions of the most unequivocal and even 
fraudulent character. The day has not arrived yet, and 
humanly speaking perhaps never will arrive, when the world 
will really know who are to be blamed for the thousands of 
deaths which followed the famine in Orissa, or for the hun¬ 
dreds of families who were ruined by the rash speculations 
which were fostered and encouraged by the Government Directors 
of the Bank of Bombay. But every admirer of Sir John Lawrence 
must deeply regret that the same interference which was exer¬ 
cised when an establishment was to be reduced and a few rupees 
recovered for the public exchequer, should not also have been 
exercised when a province was to be saved from starvation, and 
hundreds of unprotected families were to be delivered from the 
tender mercies of the reckless and unprincipled speculators of 
Bombay. Unfortunately he interfered only so far as to incur a 
share of the responsibility, without succeeding in averting either 
calamity. 

But we gladly turn aside from this painful subject to review 
the foreign policy of Sir John Lawrence, which we believe to 
be the strongest branch of his administration. This conclusion 
will seem to militate against what has been already stated as 
regards the merits of Sir John Lawrence as Viceroy; for in the 
conduct of foreign relations, the Governor-General especially 
appears as a representative of the Queen. But it so happens 
that the cautious policy, which generally characterises a local 
administration under the Supreme Government, was precisely 
the kind of policy which was best suited to the existing condi¬ 
tion of foreign and political affairs. The attitude which has 
been assumed towards Afghanistan and Central Asia has been 
appropriate and successful ; and it has been persistently and 
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consistently maintained throughout.. Sir John Lawrence ac¬ 
cepted the recognition of Shere Ali Khan, which had already 
been conceded by Sir William Denison; and having done 
so, be declined, to throw over Shere Ali Khan; and notwith¬ 
standing repeated suggestions that he should afford mate-, 
rial support to Mahomed Azim Khan, he steadily refused to 
withdraw his recognition of Shere Ali Khan so long as the lat¬ 
ter retained possession of a single province in Afghanistan. Thus 
the Afghans were left to settle their quarrels without foreign 
interference; and although it was impossible for the most astute 
politician to prophesy what would be the termination of the 
fratricidal war which had raged ever since the death of Dost 
Mahomed Khan in 1863, still there is nothing to %gret in the 
dealings* of the British Government with the rival parties in 
Afghanistan during the whole five years of Sir John Lawrence’s 
administration. The recent conference of Lord Mayo with 
the Ameer at Umballa would most assuredly have taken place 
under Sir John Lawrence, had the late Viceroy remained in 
this country; and we have no doubt that in that event the 
results would have been practically the same, although some 
may question whether the off-hand manner of our late Governor- 
General would have left the same impression upon the astute 
ruler of .Afghanistan which appears to have been created by the 
present Viceroy. 

But the great question which was raised during the govern¬ 
ment of Sir John Lawrence, was the progress of Russia in Asia. 
It has long been a diplomatic expression that Russia leaned 
towards the east; but this expression is geographically incor¬ 
rect inasmuch as Russian territory already stretches over Sibe¬ 
ria to the eastern extremity of Asia. It should be said that 
Russia leans toward the south, and the conflict between the rude 
and barbarous north and the warm and civilised south has been 
carried on from times primeval. The conquest of southern 
Asia is said to have been contemplated by Peter the Great 
and Catharine 11; but the progress of Russia towards Ihdia 
must never be regarded as a mere paper policy laid down by an 
imaginative statesman. It is in fact a national impulse, the in¬ 
stinct of a great nation,—«aii instinct corresponding to that which 
burns in the hearts of Englishmen, and which they have doubt¬ 
less inherited from the old Vikings, that impels them to go out 
to sea in great ships and plant new empires in America, 
in Australia, and in India; and no amount of diplomacy, no 
arrangements or understandings between the Cabinets of 
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inevitable conflict which fifty years hence oi- a century hence 
must take place between Russia in Asia and Drilaiii in Asia. 
We may vamp up Asiatic states like- Persia and Afghanistan, 
and ivgard them as hoflers between tiie two great Eurof»eau 
powers ; and it is (jnite pussiblc that even Cdunu may ho made 
to play a part in the new i>aiaiico of pewei' in Asia ; but 
national destinies will eventually triumph over t^.hinet«, ami 
the inherent weakness of Asiatic states svhen Iroiight side hy 
side with Enrdpoan civilisation is fatal to all ideas of permanent 
neutrality ; whilst a secret game at intrigue helwetm the ngemts 
of rival* European powers in an Asiatic coniL must, sooner or 
later, eventuate in a final trial of strength between the two em¬ 
pires, and a final appeal to the God of ilaltles. In a ivord, 
Central Asian politics are a great imperial rjuestion, not of .yester¬ 
day, nor of to-day, nor of to-moirow'; but it is the question of 
a century, and may lead to a revolution thiougbout Asia as 
important as that wliich was bfiected ten or twelve centuries 
ago by the followers of Mahomet. It must also he remarked 
that ill the field of diplomacy as regards this ('entral Asia ques¬ 
tion, the Anglo-Indian statesman is at a considerable disadvan¬ 
tage in comparison with a Russian statesman. Russia has all 
the advantage of a secret and irresponsible imperialism, which is 
moreover exercised iu strict accordance witli the puldic opinion 
in the Russian capitals. If her intrigues are discovered, she 
can throw over her agents and disavow their designs, as she did 
thirty years ago iu tlie case of Vikovitch. Great Britain, on 
the other hand, is compelled to act with an openness amounting 
to publicity upon every question which is at all likely to lead 
the nation into war ; and, consequently, she has not only to ex¬ 
plain her intentions to the diflPerent courts of Europe, but to act 
in accordance with the public opinion ofjier own people, wlio are 
ostensibly opposed to all ideas of Asiatic empire. I’he time has 
long gone by wbe*i a Governor-General, even with the consent 
of a Cabinet, could initiate a new line of policy and incur re¬ 
sponsibilities which may eventuate in hostilities, unless ha is 
assured of the support of both of the gieat Parliamentary 
parties, Conservatives as well as Whigs. Unfortunately, in Eu¬ 
ropean questions it is impossible to avoid party sympathies in 
dealings between State and State; but it is not so in Asia when 
Great Britain is dealing with States in which party feeling is 
unknown, beyond court intrigues connected with the ordinary 
oriental rivalry between families and individuals. 
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Under such circumstances, we generally approve *of the atti¬ 
tude which has been taken by Sir John Lawrence, and the 
policy whicW* he has pursued throughout the five years of his 
administration. It has been an attitude of watchfulness, 
without premature alarm or mischievous activity,—-an at¬ 
titude which has been approved tiy Secretaries of State of both 
parties ; and so far as it has been understood, has been ap¬ 
proved by all moderate men. An imperious statesman of strong 
individuality and self-reliance might have taken a bolder 
course ; might have occupied Afghanistan and commanded the 
Oxus ; or, at any rate, might have listened to those pugnacious 
politicians who desired to locate a brigade beyond the frontier, 
where * it could achieve little beyond indicating needless 
alarm, and convulsing half the bazars in Asia with wild ru¬ 
mours of the designs of Great Britain. But any action of the 
kind indicated would only have precipitated the collision, before 
public opinion in England was sufficiently ripe for contest; 
and the result would have been either the re-call of the over-vigor¬ 
ous Viceroy, or the downfal of the Cabinet of the time being. 
The military spirit of the people of England is as strong as 
ever, but they are devoid of Napoleonic ideas, and have no 
sympathy with the mere lust for empire. Their conception of 
military glory is not the acquisition of territory, but the de¬ 
fence of the weak against the strong, the rescue of the oppress¬ 
ed from the tyranny of the* oppressor. Thus the expedition 
in Abyssinia was extremely popular in Great Britain because it 
involved no idea of territorial conquest, but only the de¬ 
liverance of European captives from captivity. So, too, would 
have been the defence of Denmark against Prussia, or even 
the defence of the Southern States of America against the 
'North; because, right or wrong, the people of England in both 
cases sympathised with the weaker party. Again, the great 
Russian war owed its pofiularity to the fact that all idea of 
conquest was deprecated from the beginning, and that the expe¬ 
dition against the Crimea was undertaken for the defence of 
Turkey against the Czara plain straight-forward policy which 
was perfectly understood by the masses, who were alike ignorant of 
the history of the European States’ system or the modem theory 
of a balance of power. In like manner, our Indian wars have 
only been popular so long ^ they have been regarded as under¬ 
taken against cruel tyrants, like theNawob of Bengal, who author¬ 
ised the Black Hole messacre; or the Sultan of Mj^sore, who kept 
Englishmen chained and fettered in Seringapatara. Under 
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siicli circmastances, the prayer of every Governor-General of 
India who values the evanescent popularity of the day, ought to 
be that peace may be maintained throughout his administration ; 
and it is certain that on this ground alone, Sir John Lawrence has 
been received by the people of England with a far warmer 
welcome than Warren Hastings, who founded our Indian em¬ 
pire; or the Bdarquis of Wellesley, who established it on sure 
foundations; or Lord Dalhousie, who extended it beyond the 
Indus and beyond the Irrawaddy, and opened up the whole of 
these vast and populous territories to all the material blessings 
of western civilization. 

Turning aside from the imperial questions involved in our 
foreign folicy, we now have to notice those dealings wdth Native 
States within our frontier which have received the name of Poli¬ 
tical. In reference to these relations, there exists a large ^amount 
of ignorance, especially in Great Britain, which has engendered 
a corresponding amount of what may be termed political fana¬ 
ticism. Orators and pamphleteers, who are totally unable to 
furnish an intelligible idea of cither the religion of the people of 
India, or the nature of the political system which existed when 
the Mogul Emperors were the paramount power, have yet de¬ 
nounced a great statesman like Lord Dalhousie, because, in the 
interests of law and order, he carried out measures winch the Mo¬ 
gul or the Mahratta would have carried out for the mere greed 
of gold. We are not about to defend annexation or to condemn 
it. Our opinion of Native States, as it is of every other exist¬ 
ing institution, is that it is better*to maintain things as they 
are, until it is proved beyond the possibility of doubt that, by so 
doing, we-are guilty of a manifest injustice towards the people 
of India, to whom the British Government is responsible as the 
paramount power. Take for example the annexation of Oude. 
We consider that so long as the Parliament and people of 
England were not fully acquainted with the hopeless decay of 
Native rule in that territory, and fully convinced of the neces¬ 
sity for annexation, such an annexation was premature; but 
we do believe that were the people of England accurately and 
completely informed of the misrule and anarchy which prevailed 
in that un^pappy country during the thirty years whici. j^jcoeded. 
annexation, they would have been seen that some radical change 
of the administration was not merely justifiable, but the plain 
and obvious duty of the paramount power. We trust that this 
matter will be borne in mind by future Indian statesmen ; and 
that no future annexation will be carried out until public opi- 
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ni<ui in England haa been thoroughly enlightened as to the cx- 
|)e<liency anil necessity of tho measure, In connection with this 
subject, we wouliT take this opportunity of correcting a widely- 
spi ead mjsuuderstanding which appears to exist respecting tlie 
reliitious between the British Governnuent and the Nativi; 
States within the British frontier. These Native States fue 
not substantive States in the. European sense of the woid. 
They are not invested with full sovereigrvty, inasmuch as tliey 
are only in subsidiary alliance with the British Government; and 
they have surrendered all their international life to the para¬ 
mount power, inasmuch as they can carry on no negociatious 
with any other state whatever, excepting with the knowledge 
and by the consent of the paramount -power. To quote Inter¬ 
national Law in reference to the dealings of the British Govern¬ 
ment with Native States is thus palpably absurd ; inasmuch as 
such International Law is only applicable to dealings between 
substantive States like the great European powers, and not to 
sucli political relations as exist in India between a paramount 
power and its feudatories. Such relations must be guided by tlio 
treaty obligations, and the interpretations of those obligations, 
which have been made from time to time, and amourjt to prece¬ 
dents. Moreover, treaties in Asia are not alliances between 
States for the maintenance of a balance of power, such as exist 
in Europe, but are mere definitions of the relations which are 
to exist between rulers of different countries, or are expressions 
of policy on the part of the paramount power. It is true that 
the sage experience of those Anglo-Indian statesmen, who 
arranged the terms of the treaties of 1817 and 1818, has loft 
nothing to be modified or desired ; and for half a century, the 
country has flourished under a system of law and order which 
had been previously unknown, and which was only disturbed fora 
brief interval by the military revolt of 1857. Consequently, the 
treaties, and the interpretation of those treaties, aro fhe only 
International Law existing in India ; and Native States derive 
their rights from no other source whatever save what may be 
granted by tlie grace and favour of the paramount power. 

This position must have been thoroughly understood by Sir 
John Lnwrence, and therefore it must have been with grave 
misgivings that he consented to such obviously unwise and ill- 
judged measures as the restoration of Mysore to Native rule, 
and the re-consideration of the claims of the last representative 
pf the obsolete Nabobs of the Carnatic. However, these mea¬ 
sures have been carried'out, and we are not unwilling that the 
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experiinont should ho tried of establishing a Native adiuini.stra¬ 
tion in Mysore according to the English vsystem ; but we were 
unable at the time to see what possible good could result from 
rc-conaidering such extinct and obsolete claims as those of the 
Carnatic Nabobs, and wo need liardly remark that the result has 
fully answered our expectations. The f»rospect.s of Eiuc^pefiu 
agents for extinct principalities and obsolete dyti'astios have how ■ 
ev€;r greatly improved, and few works of literature meet with sfich 
rewards as may now he gained by advocating the causes of fami¬ 
lies, from whom every spark of political life has long since ebbed 
away, and whose very names only live in the fon<l remembrances 
of their creditors. The result has been that, during ilie last few 
years, the British public have been deluded with a variety of 
works setting forth the so-called claims of Native Princes 
against the British Government; but the same publid has rarely 
been enlightened by works of practical utility and reliable 
information as regards the political administration of th(t coun¬ 
try. Our only surprise is that the field of speculation in 
behalf of Native feiulatories has not attracte<l tho attention of 
city men, who have been recently distingnisliod as promoters 
of Companies. Should, however, the spirit of sjieculatiou 
return again to Great Britain, wo may expr^ct ro see Piinco 
Aziin Jah, and other worthies of a like character, converted 
into Limited Liability Companies, and floated upon the credu¬ 
lous public amidst the acclamations of testimonial loving sym¬ 
pathisers, and the certificates. of law otiicers of the Crown, 
based not upon the spirit of Asiatic treaties but upon the dicta 
of European jurists. ^ 

It is in the highest degree creditable to the political sagacity of 
Sir John Lawrence that he weighetl at their due value all sncli 
half-informed agitations, whether disinterested or otherwise, whe¬ 
ther originating in mere political fanaticism, or greed of furtlicr 
pickirigs from the pagoda tree. Whilst more than one Secretary 
of State has pandered for popularity by giving countenance to such 
agitations. Sir John Lawrence has been generally contented to 
follow the imperial lines of policy laid down by Lord Canning, 
Accordingly, during his administration, the relations between tho 
British Government and tho feudatories of the British Crown 
have undergone no material cliange. Where the paramount power 
lias been called upon to interfere, as in the case of 'J’onk and 
Jodhpore, there has been no whisper of annexation ; but there 
has been a dignified and^ietermiued policy of putting down atro¬ 
cious misrule by the deposition of the Native sovereign, and 
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the elevation of a successor under a guarantee of better govern¬ 
ment for the future. This duty of the British Government is uni- 
vernolly acknowledged and accepted by every Native State 
throughout Jndia ; and its action in Rajpootana has been regard¬ 
ed as the righteous interference of that paramount power which 
has existed in India as a fact or an idea from time immemorial. < 
Possibly the landed aristocracy of both countries would have 
been prepared to go further and pray for the introduction of 
British Government; but such has been the confiscating tenden¬ 
cies of the boasted landed settlements in the Ndrth-West, in the 
Punjab, and in Oude, that there is not a landed proprietor in any 
Foreign State within the British frontier, who would not prefer 
the occasional confiscations and oppressions of an incapable or 
debauched ruler, to the more systematic confiscations which 
have been«carried out under the name of ** settlement’^ by the 
strong arm of British power. 

We have now to consider the most important measure in Sir 
John Lawrence’s administration, and one which has left a last¬ 
ing impression upon the people of that territory which may be 
regarded as the last of the annexations. We allude to that 
dangerous and ill-judged step which was taken shortly after 
the arrival of the late Viceroy in this country, and which is 
known as the unsettlement of Oude. We approach this sub¬ 
ject with considerable reluctance, for the administration of 
Sir John Lawrence hereafter will be chiefly judged by his 
measures in Oude and the Punjab, for which he is himself 
individually responsible. Before, however, indicating w^hat has 
been done, it will be necessary to glance at the previous status 
o1^ the landholders in Oude from the annexation in 1856 to 
the arrival of Sir John Lawrence in 1864. 

When Sir John LawrenOe landed in India, there had been 
two landed settlements in Oude ; one in 1856 and the other in 
1858. The settlement of*1856 was carried out immediately 
after the annexation, much in the same spirit as that which 
had been made in the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjab. The talookdars were in a great measure thrown 
over; they were treated as mere collectors of revenue, and 
their rights to the possession of land were ignored; whilst 
settlements were made directly between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the small landed proprietors. Now, it cannot be 
denied that mmiy of the talookdars were oppressive scoundrels, 
who had acquired many of their lilhded possessions in an 
unjustifiable manner, and whose cruelties and outrages placed 
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them out of the pale of humanity. But still they exercised 
a legitimate influence over the people as a landed.aristocracy ; 
and as such they were respected by the people. The sovereign 
of Oude had on the other hand been long regarded with 
contempt by every class of the community, as a mere puppet 
in the hands of flddlers, eunuchs, and dancing girls, who 
devoted such sums as could be procured from the Revenue 
contractors to the lowest sensual gratifications. As far back 
as 1849 or 1850, many of the talookdars bad admitted to Sir 
William Sleeman that strong measures were necessary to 
remove the existing anarchy, but opposed the idea of an¬ 
nexation, on the ground that it would be destructive to their 
own power as the aristocracy of the country. They pointed 
to the districts which had been ceded to the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1801, and which amounted to the entire half of 
Oude territory; and they declared that four times as many 
aristocratic families bad died out in these ceded districts under 
British rule, than in the districts nominally under the 
sovereign of Oude. Their anticipations were fulfilled in 
1856 to the very letter, and the consequence was that 
a considerable disaflection was excited, and annexation which 
would otherwise have been acceptable to all classes of the com¬ 
munity, pressed heavily upon the nondescript aristocracy, who 
had previously exercised more or less territorial and proprietory 
rights over large provinces, but who now found themselves 
suddenly reduced to the condition of small proprietors. Had 
circumstances been allowed to run their course, the aristocracy 
would simply have passed away from Oude, as it had already 
passed away from the North-West Provinces and the Punjab; 
and time, which heals all things, would ultimately perhaps have 
healed the injustice which had been committed by the simple 
curative process of burying it in oblivion. Meantime, however, 
the mutiny of 1857 broke out in the Indian army. This military 
revolt, which is mainly to be traced to a panic which had seized 
the mind of the sepoy as re^rds the threatened destruction of 
his caste, was aggravated in Oude by the action of the talook¬ 
dars, who made common^ause with the mutineers against that 
Government which had literally stripped them of their posses¬ 
sions and influence. At the same time, by a strange anomaly 
only intelligible to those who are familiar with the social ideas and 
aspirations of the masses, the very sub-proprietors whose rights 
to the soil had been specially recognised by the British Govern¬ 
ment, joined manfully in the rebeUion, and appeared in arms in 
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all directions. But here a distinction jmust be made bet\voe!i a re- 
•hellion, which has some definite object in view, and that mere 
love of excitement, that fascination which appertains to disor¬ 
der, which leads the general mass to join in any outbrenk which 
holds out prospects of plunder, or furnishes t)pj)ortitnities for gra¬ 
tifying private revenge. The talookdars had substantive griev¬ 
ances of their own, sufficient to induce them to stieugllien 
themselves in their forts, and make common cause with tlio mu¬ 
tineers witli whom they could have no sympathy or community 
of interests. On the other hand, the small landed proprietors 
might have been expected to rally round the representatives of 
the British Ooveniment, to wl»om they specially owed all tin? 
rights and |Jrivileges which they had acquired under the settle¬ 
ment of 1856. But the old love of disorder, which had 
been fostered during the later years of native rule, literally im¬ 
pelled them to join the rebels, and- to clear off their family or 
individual feuds, which had remained in abeyance since the 
annexation, and especially to plunder and put to death all the 
money-lenders and decree-holders who had taken a<lvantage of 
our law Courts to enforce their claims. lu this way old arrears of 
debts, and old affronts and injuries, were cleared off without risk 
of punishment or retaliation. When these amusements drew to¬ 
wards a close, these small landholders cared not to join the 
local British authorities, whose pow'er had been defied by a 
mutinous soldiery aud exasperated aristocracy; but they fol¬ 
lowed their old custom and rallied round their own talookdars, 
to whom they had always been accustomed to look up as their 
territorial chiefs, and whose rights they had always respected in 
the old lawless days of native administration. 

When the mutiny was crushed out, a settlement with the talook¬ 
dars was a matter of extreme urgency. The whole country was 
bristling with armed forts, whilst the people of England were cla¬ 
mouring for a pacification. The result was that a settlement was 
made upon the battle-field. The talookdars were informed that 
they would be secured in the possession of the estates which they 
had held under the Oude Oovernment, and that the revenue de¬ 
mand of the British Government woul(iii}e limited to one-half 
of the gross rental of the land. This arrangement was simple, 
intelligible,, and satisfactory. It removed one of the main 
objeotiens to annexation, and moreover had all the advantage of a 
bet^e-field settlement in being decisive and final. The rights of 
talpokdars and sub-proprietors were strictly confined to the 
lands which they had actually enjoyed at the time of annexa- 
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tion in 1856. This proceeding at once restored tranquillity to 
Glide. The talookdars were restored to their originrd position ; 
and if the suV)-proprietors suffered by the chiingo, they were 
themselves responsible ; inasmuch as they refrained from join¬ 
ing the British authorities to whom they owed the rights which 
they enjoyed under the settlement of 18.56, and by their own 
acts showed that they still owed a certain allegiaro to the ta¬ 
lookdars who had been previously ignored. It lu.iy also he re¬ 
marked that as Avar breaks up all treaties, so rebellion destroj's 
all landed rights ; and this latter point had been definitely scUled 
in Oude by the coufibcation-proclamation of Lord Canning. Thus 
all the vexed questions connected Avith landed tenures in Oinle 
were-disposed of by a single fat, and the tenures themselves 
were placed on a permanent footing. Possession in iSoO Avas 
henceforth to be the only claim to the possession of larut. If 
this decision involved any injustice, such injustice was fairly 
attributable to the rebellion, and the rebellion alone 1 

It is difficult, perhaps, to over-estimate the value of finality in 
dealing with the difficult question of land tenures, esi)ecially 
in a country like Oude, where rights based upon any tiling but 
possession must in most cases have been of a very dubious cha¬ 
racter, and were little likely to be accepted or recognised by 
the people themselves. However, in the sunnuds granting pro¬ 
prietary rights to the talookdars, it was stated that the right 
was conceded “ subject to any measure which the Government 
“ may think proper to take for the purpose of protecting the 
inferior zemindars and village occupants from extortion, and 
“ of upholding their rights in the soil in subordination to the 
“ talookdars.’^ This was a special clause, intended no doubt 
to restrain the talookdars from exercising too oppressive an 
authority over the inferior zemindars and village occupants ; 
althout^h in reality, if laAV and order are maintained, landlords 
and t^ants may be generally left to themselves, as they are 
sufficiently sharp to understand that their interests are iden¬ 
tical j and it may be laid down as a general rule that no 
landlord will turn out a moderately good tenant, and that no 
tena;ntwill leave a moderately good landlord. 

This settlement of 1858 worked well during the last four years of 
Lord Canning’s administration, and no case arose for interferendie 
to protect the assumed right of the inferior zemindar or village 
occupant. Agaio, during the goveniment of Lord Elgin, m 1862 
and 1863. the question of land tenures seemed at rest for ever. 
Talookdars, sub-proprietors, and village occupants, if not in all 
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cases satisfieil with the extent of their holdings, were at any rate 
under the full impression that their atatvs was final and never 
would be •disturbed. 'I’his was the settlement which Sir John 
Lawrence deliberately upset, on the ground that the rights of 
inferior zemindars and village occupants had not been suffi*- 
ciently recognised by the settlement made six years before in 
1858, In vain it was urged that the settlement had been fully and 
finally accepted by the people of Oude, and tliat no complaints 
had been received frnm the classes whom Sir John Lawrence 
desired to invest with tenant rights. In vain a Special Com¬ 
missioner was appointed to investigate the matter, and, after 
some months of careful enquiry, reported that no such rights 
existed in Oude, although some tenants were desirous of being 
invesled*with the right of throwing up their lands at will. 
Sir fTohn Lawrence was imbued with a deep sense of the right¬ 
eousness of that policy which had destroyed the aristocracy 
of the North-'VVest Provinces; and for two years, namely, 
from 180+ to J8G(}, the unsettloment of Oude was the 
great question, of the day. At leugtli, in 1866, a so-called 
compromise wa.** effected by Mr. Stracbey, chiefly, it is under¬ 
stood, through the medium of one of the most clever and influ¬ 
ential of the talookdars, namely, Maun Sing ; but to tliis day 
it is with many a moot point whether Maun Sing took in Mr. 
Strachey, or whether Mr. Strachey took in Maun Sing. Our im¬ 
pression is that Maun Sing has been playing a double game. 
Openly he has been vaunting bis loyalty to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and his anxiety to be on good terms with the British au¬ 
thorities ; whilst secretly he has been endeavouring to create 
an agitation against the very arrangement to which he gave his 
nominal adherence. We are also of opinion that neither Maun 
Sing nor the other talookdars of Oude would have agreed 
to the compromise, had they not grown suspicious and fearful 
of a still more radical change in their position, and at the same 
time saw that there was none to help them. But whether this 
compromise will continue to stand, or whether it will ulti¬ 
mately be found necessary to modify it or set it aside, we 
cannot say ; but this we can emphatically declare that another 
quarter of a century must elapse before the evil effects of 
the impolitic upsettal of Lord Canning's settlement of 1858 
will have passed away from the province of Oude. 

That this unsettlement of Oude created much opposition is 
now a matter of history. At its commencement the leading 
.member of the Calcutta press was Mr. J. O'B. Saunders, the 
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Editor of the Englishman^ agfentlenian of forty years' experience 
in India» and representative of a family or firm who had pos¬ 
sessed factories in the North-West since the end of the hist 
century. Mr. Saunders was practically acquainted with the 
j*iiiD and injustice which had been pei*petrated in the North- 
West Provinces under the name of “ settlement andnaturally 
enough he drew attention to the grave evils wliich would ac¬ 
company any further interference in the land question in Oude. 
If we remember rightly ho pointed out that it was no longer a 
question of tenure, which, indeed, was always doubtful, and 
doubly so in Oude after a period of anarchy and misrule extend¬ 
ing over thirty years ; but that it was a question of pf>licy, and 
of policy alone. Under the policy of Lord Canning tlie pro¬ 
vince was tranquillised, and all classes had settled down under 
a battle-field settlement, which was meant to bo final. Under 
the new policy which was i.nitiated six years later by Sir 
John Lawrence, a disaffection was spreading wliich was danger¬ 
ous to the reputation of the British Governinent. Mr. J. O’R. 
Saunders was of course ignored, and indeed it was plain that 
at this juncture the head of the administration did not wish 
to see the subject ventilated, but only aimed at winning the sup¬ 
port of the Press in a matter on which he had already made u]» 
liis mind, but in which he found hinrusolf opposed by many of 
tbe most eminent men of the day. Older men who bad been 
accustomed from time to time to contribute to the leading 
journals, now began to withdraw from the field ; anil tlic Press 
became characterised by aspersions and personalities, which uere 
not favourable to its reputation, or of much use in averting 
the evils it encountered. It was this opposition, however, that led 
to the compromise under which the old zemindars of villages 
appear to have been the victims, whilst the taloolalars are 
almost as unsettled, and distuibed, and discontenttMl as evor. 
But if the compromise has not proved more (*ompb1elv suc¬ 
cessful, Mr. Strachey is scarcely to blame. 'Ihere ought never 
to have been any necessity for a cornjirornise at ail. The task 
underta.ken by Mr. Strachey could never under any circum¬ 
stances have settled matters etfectnally; and we are inclined 
to suspect, that the talookdars who gave in tlijir adneJou to 
Mr. Strachey, were at the same time engaged, or very shortly 
afterwards were engaged, in getting uji an iinderband agitation 
of their own. We know that they attempted to enlist the 
Indian Press in their behalf, but the Press declined to fight. 
The time had gone by. Having consented to a compromise in 
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18G6, they conld not expect that the Press would assist them 
iu 1868 or in 1969 ; and so the matter stands. 

The propeodiiigs of Sir John Lawrence’s administration, as 
regards the landed tenures in the Punjab, is still a matter of 
discussion. In spite of all that has been said to the contrary,* 
the opinion still largely prevails that the legislative enactmei>t 
upon this subject was hurried through the Council with a con¬ 
siderable degree of haste, and in the teeth of |trong local oppo- 
sition. The injustice committed in the first settlement must 
have been somewhat startling and palpable, if it was necessary 
to confirm that settlement by a legislative enactment passed six¬ 
teen or eighteen years afterwards. We hear that Sir Donald 
Macleod, who has been little more than a cypher under the 
strong supervision maintained over the province by Sir John 
Lawrence, is about to express his own independent views upon 
the stibject of the Punjab Laud Tenures' Bill; and should he 
do so, the important questions involved, may, perhaps, meet 
with a careful and deliberate consideration, and the repeal or 
modification of the Bill will be found to be a matter of positive 
necessity. Indeed, it must be regretted that Sir John Lawrence, 
in his capacity as Viceroy, should have been called upon to sit 
as Judge upon his previous proceedings as Chief Commissioner. 
Under such circumstances, it "ttvas only natural that he should 
liave pronounced the first settlement all right, when many 
persons, includit»g Members of his own Council, had arrived at 
the grave conclusion that it 'was all wrong. As regards the 
North-West Provinces' Bill, we need say nothing, it was not 
passed, and con.^equently does not belong to the administration 
of Sir John Lawrence. Had it passed, we should have had 
some further i)bservations to offer. 

There is another feature in the administration of Sir John 
Lawrence, which calls for some notice, and that is the little 
wars which took place during his government, such as the war 
against Bhootan, which lesulted in the permanent annexation of 
the Dooars, and the expedition against the Black Mountain 
wliich is believed to have over-awed the Hill tribes. But whilst 
there are some points in these operations which are open to 
criticism, we shall let the matter rest, as it is impossible to 
ascertain how far Sir John Lawrence was personally responsi¬ 
ble for all that has taken place. As regards the Bhootan Wai* 
tho published official correspondence told one story, whilst the 
demi-official correspondence told another; and if we may be 
allowed to venture a surmise, Bir John Lawrence seems to have 
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allowed a great many things to have appeared in his demi-official 
correspondence, without a sufficient consciousness of the amount 
of the responsibilities which they involved. Demi-official cor¬ 
respondence is always dangerous. It seems easy for'a Minister 
,or a Viceroy to pour out his ideas and confidences in demi- 
official correspondence, freed from all the trammels and je- 
servations of official forms; but it might be as well to boar 
iii mind that st^h letters may be produced and quoted by 
the recipient at^ time long after the exact phraseology has 
been forgotten by the writer. Official correspondence guards 
against all these evils, and it would be as well to lay down the 
rule that demi-official correspondence should never be employed 
if official correspondence will answer the^same end. 

We thus bring our brief and imperfect review of Sir John 
Lawrence’s administration to a close. Wo have left much 
unsaid that we might have .stated; but we trust that we 
have said nothing that we should wish hereafter to erase. 
We have aimed at the truth,—not merely at the truth of 
a statement, but at the truthful expression of independent 
views. Many may think that the unsettlernont of Oude was 
the perfection of policy, ond that Sir John Lawrence was every 
inch a Viceroy, just as George the Fourth was every inch a 
King. Many, on the contrary, will bo of opinion that we have 
bestowed too much praise on his general administration, and 
have passed over blots and mistakes to which the public attention, 
hiight well have been drawn. have however endeavoured to 

review the character aud administration of Sir John Lawrence, 
as it appeared to us, avoiding all censure on small matters 
which will have no interest for posterity, but giving a full 
aud liberal share of praise, where praise appears to us to have 
been justly his due, or at least due to the administration of 
which he was’ the head, and for which he must be generally 
held lesponsible. 
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ROBEET BROWNING’S NEW ftEM. 


*' raE RING AND THE BOOK/’ 

Vol. L—Smithf Elder, and Co. 

A new thing in literature is the issue of a poem in four 
monthly volumes. Mr. Browning has led the wa}^ The 
1 ‘eader will soon see the appropriateness of this method of issuing 
the work. The peculiar interest it is calculated to excite (in¬ 
finitely beyond that of the most thrilling of sensation novels) 
will make all lovers of poetry long for the succeeding volumes. 

"We hav'e heard a traveller tell how (in Copenhagen we think 
it was) ho was aroused one night by a single silver sound, one 
simple note breaking the stillness of the night, and as he ILs- 
tened, after due pause, another sounded out, and then, when 
the last vibration had ceased awhile, another and yet another,* 
It seemed to him the most exquisite of all music—the four 
reveilld notes— 

.“smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled” , 

Such, in its way, will be the effect on lovers of poetry, of these 
four volumes, following one another after due pause, each renew¬ 
ing and deepening the effect of its predecessor. The first volume 
of this remarkaiile series has reached us. It contains three books 
and about five thousand lines. This is poetry in a flood. Brown¬ 
ing, Tennyson, and Longfellow are the three poets of whom 
we hear most in our days Tennyson is generally considered to 
be the greatest artist. Longfellow is the sweetest and most 
domestic ; but Browning, we think, possesses the most drama¬ 
tic power. His " Dramatis Personce* contains a few of the 
most povv'erful bits of composition we have ever read. We hope 
to notice some of his other writings at a future time. Our pur¬ 
pose now is to give an analysis of the first volume of this poem. 
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wliicli, in a peculiar way, challenges attention. First, there is 
the “ ring 

“ The rondure brave, the lilied lovelinegs, * 

Gold as It was, is, shall be evermore.” 

’ Then the ** book 

.. “ pure crude fact 

Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard, 

And brains, high-bluoded, ticked two centuries ^ince.” 

• > 

"What is the connection beWeen the two—the Rinfj and the 
Book ? —and why does Mr. Browning^s poem hoar this nam<". ? 
The ring then is a very elaborately manufactured affair, (lold 
has to be mingled with alloy, and the mass, tlius tcunpored, is 
worked up, bearing " the file’s tooth and the hammpr’s tap.” 
When finislied bv the artist, 

. . “ just a spirit 

O’ I he prnj)er fiery acid o’er its face, 

And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume, 

While self-suflicicnt now, the shape reinuins.” 

The rinff is the truth and reality of the story, as finally taken 
into the mind. The alloy is the mixture of theory or imagin¬ 
ation or falsehood with it, the wrong or imnerfect conceptions 
of it formed by the men who canvass it. What is the story ? 
ft is contained in the book (which is the gold). A marvellously 
real of description it is, in which the poet tells us where 
and how he obtained the “ square old yellow book, small quarto 
size, part print, part manuscript.” Well, the original story is 
in this book, on which the poet happed,—in which are the do- 
ctiments, letters, and memoranda relating to the whole affair. 
The poet liiuiself must help us to get the King, 

““ Now, as the ihgot, ere the ring was forged, 

I^ay gold (beseech you, hold that ftgure fust J); 

So, in this book lay absolutely truth, 

Funciless fact, the documents indeed.” 

I'he Book is 

“ The mere ritiff-metal ere the ring be made.” 

The poet bouglit the book, read the whole, pondered the story, 
and produces it in verse. Whence ? 

“ From the book, yea; thence bit by bit I dug. 

Yes; but from something else surpa-ssing that, 

Something of mine which, mixed up with the mass, 

Made it bear hammer and be firm to file, 

Fanc^ with fact is just one fact the more.'* 
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The curious old story in the book is this: one Count Guido 
Franceschini was condemned to death at Rome in 1698, with 
fourassass^is, whom he Jiad employed for the three-fold murder 
of his wife Pompilia, and her supposed father and mother^ 
Pietro and Violante. This old couple had lived in Rome for • 
many years. They were childless, and their whole property was 
the interest of a sum of money, which was to revert, on 
Pietro's death without heirs, to distant relatives. This led 
Violante to impose* upon her husbnnd a supposititious child of 
base birth, whom they named Pompilia. Count Guido resided 
at Arezzo (Arretium), on the slopes of the Apennines. He 
was poor, and lived in his “pajlace”—well niirh in ruins—with the 
old lady mother, Beatrice. The Count had a brotlier, the Abate 
Paolo in Rome; another, Giralomo in Arezzo ; and a friend, 
a Cardinal, from whose patronage he had long expected some 
bicrative office. 

In Rome 

“ He waited and learned waiting, thirty years.” 

And at length 

“ Determined on returning to his town, 

Making the best of bad incurable, 

Patching the old palace up, an<l lingering there 
The customary life out wifli Ids kin, 

Where hefttour helps to spice the scanty bread." 

In this mood he happened to see Pompilia, now years 
old, and thus mused : 

“ Would not a wife serve at Arezzo well 
To light the dark house, lend n look of j outh 
To the mother’s face grown meagre, left ahme 
And famished with the emptiness of hope. 

Old Donna llcatrice ?” , V 

So he married Pompilia, by the contrivance of Violante and 
of bis brother Paolo, but unknown to old Pietro. However, 
an agreement was at last made, by which the whole family 
went with Guido to Arezzo, where they were to be 

“ Guilt with an alien ^ory, Aratine 
Henceforth and never Koman any more.” 

Pietro and Violante set out for Arezzo with great hopea, ima¬ 
gining that in the palace of their son-in-law they would enjoy 
all they had ihissed in Rome ; but they ^on found out their 
mistake. The, life in the old turnble-dow^.palace was not to 
their taste. Pride and starvation ruled in Guido’s mansion. 
So the old couple soon 
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“ Left their heart’s darling treasure of the twain 
And so forth, the paor inexperienced bride. 

To her own devices, bade Arezzo rot 

And the li/e signoriul, and sought Rome once more.”* 

• There the Pope had jn.si proclaimed a juliilee, and all sins 
confessed that year were to be remitted with slight penance. 
Violante straightway confessed her fraud ; 

“ Fomjiilia was a fable not a fact.” 

Thence arose a law-snit. Since Pompilia was not their 
child, her dowry, the money on the interest of which the old 
couple were living, was no longer tier’s, or her hiisl>and s. 
Meanwhile was the pnb.ee at Aiozzo after the departure Itomo' 
wards of (he old couple 

Quiot iia CJarmcI wlieic th j I’lies lipc?*' 

No, Ouido with his old mother and younger brother Girnlorao 
frea'ed The >onng wife and .‘..t hr.it slu' eloped .vith a 

young priest of noble family. Giuseppi Gnpon-'icchi ; 

“— ..pric.'it iijid prir*-.t. 

Nowi.'C cvoi’binini Iv o^erworlsed. 

7Vyc roKf't/;/ ('hri.iivtu. not fi> ‘iiuclt SauU Pnat 
An Siuttf oj ('rt’.vi/r'.v li()u;i('Jn''i4.. .” 


This priest, and the lady rtfielir^d ihnne; wheu) the lmN]>'ind 
followed ilicm, aitfl l»ronghttho t,;ise b'. roie (i.f 'fiio 

]o\er was soi:.t to Civitn. and tiie lady to a n.Uvj n,, ;'^'hou;.';i 


it, was plo'-.ded that tlie priest h;id rner 1y U:i( li.-,< ;! (■> ic-ci;.' 


her from the iiitolerahle cruelty of Iter iii:sh.u).| .a.'el lu-. /'.'indy. 
Tho question tvas a <i illicit It one ! 

After a. few months Ihnipiiia was all'Ave I h-u'.Mh.o o.oii- 
ventand reside with herpaien>s in areured villa in t.hc r.nbuihs 
of Rome. Tiierc she became the mother of a rooi^ Guid'-'.-. hi.st,- 


■;v'^ (lie eon 


bom and heir. Two weeks after, as Ponii>ilia wiih her chii I 
aud her su]>posoil parents were around the tiro, on a edd Jan¬ 
uary evening, Count Guido and four ruruiuin cainc to trie do;»r, 
and asked admission, under tho name of f,'apr)ti,saec.ii. 'I he 
door was opened at the sound of that favoured nnme, and thev 
burst in and ruthlessly murdered the poor wife nnd the old 
couple. Pompilia lived some days and protesten li i innocence 
to the last. The assas.sins W’ere taken re'd-handod, aud tried. 


The plea was that the husband had merely avenged hi.s wroiigs. 
lie was at length condemned to die, with his brutal accomplicos. 
Guido, however, pleaded that he had taken minor orders 
and the case was remitted to Pope Innocent the twelfth, the 
great enemy of the Molinists, and the high-minded reformer 
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of abuses. He promptly confirmed the sentence, and Guido 
was beheaded, wliile the others were hung, two on either side 
of him. ' 

This is the old Italian story, which Browning tells agi|in 
and again with a a powerfulness and pathos almost unrivalledl 
in poetical composition. 

We can fancy exception being taken to the subject as not hav¬ 
ing sufficient interest, considered as the theme of a poem con¬ 
siderably longer than the ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” But the story, as 
Browning treats it, is the story of human nature—of life itself, 
with its lights and shadows—of man. And if “ the proper 
study of mankind is man,” then is Browning the proper poet 
of mankind. 

“.See it for yourselves 

This man's act, changeable because alive ! 

Action now shrouds, now shows the informing thought: 

Man, like a glass ball with a spark u.-top, 

Out t»f the magic fire that lurks inside, 

Shows one tint at a time to take the eye: 

Which, let a finger touch fhe silent sleep, 

Shifted a hair’s-breadtli shoots you dark for bright, 

Sufluses bright with dark, and buffies so 
Your sentence absolute for shine or shade.” 

This idea converts the poem into a grand philosophical epic, 
which as truly as Milton’s “ vindicates the ways of God to man:” 
we take leave to add that we doubt whether any poet since Shake¬ 
speare has dealt with human ilature and human action in so sub¬ 
lime a way. 

His way of telling it is quite characteristic of the poet: a 
miracle of ingenuity. He gives it first briefly, as the book 
states it. He then tells it again, as the poet’s imagination 
realized it, and as his poetic instincts pronounced judgment— 

The life in me abolished the death of things, 

Deep calling unto deep: as then and there 
Acted itsoliover again once more 
The tragic piece. 1 saw with mine own eyes 
In Florence as I trod the terrace, breathed 
I'hc beamy and the fearfulness of night, 

11 uw it hadi run, this round from Rome to Rome.” 

Tlien the question comes—How much of the tale is true ?” 
“ What is the truth ?” ** What were the real characters and mo¬ 
tives of the actors ?’’ This is expanded in the remainder of the 
four volumes. First, “ Half Rome” took the husband’s side. 
This is given in the second Book. A Roman in the crowd that 
thronged to see the bodies set out in St. Lorenzo’s Church, goes 
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over the whole story to his neighboiir. Here Count Guido is 
the injured husband and Pompilia the erriug wife. Fifteen 
hundred and forty-seven splemlid lines tell us , 

“ How Half Rome found for Guido much, excuse." 

'■“^But others again took the part of Pompilia. The third Book 
in J89-1! lines, equally impressive, enables us 

“ To listen how to the other half of Rome^ 

Pompilia semed a saint and martyr both." 

\Vith the third Book ends the present volume. The plan of 
the remaining three volumes is sketched out in B. 1/ 
910-13-17. 

Book IV. will contain the “ reason^ statement of the case/ 
as, after the lii st commotion had subsided, the uppfir classes 
spoke of it. We shall hear, in courtly halls, 

“ How quality dissertated on the case.” 

Book V. is to enable us to hear Guido’s defence, 

“ In a small chamber that adjoins the court." 

We shall hear 

“ How Guido., after being tortured, spoke." 

Book VI. will introduce Caponsacchi, the priest, either the 
guilty betrayer or the magnanimous self-sacrificing rescuer of 
poor Pompilia, and shew us 

“ How the priest Caponsucchi said his say." 

Book VII. is to take us to the bed-side in the convent-hospital, 
where the dying Pompilia gives her version of the story. Wo 
shall hear 

“ How she endeavoured to explain her life." 

Book VIII. is to introduce Don Giacinto of the Arcangeli, 

Called Procurator of the poor at Rome, 

Now advocate for Guido and his mates. 

And we shall hear his speech for the defence. Book IX. will be 
occupied with 

“ Giovambattista o’ the Bottini, Fisc," 

the advocate-general. He has the gift of eloquence : 

** Language that, goes as easy as a glove 
O’er good and evil, smoothens both to one.’' 

He will be heard delivering— * 

7'he last speech against Guido and his gang, 

With special end to prove Pompilia pure." 
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AVe sLall thus know— 

ILno the Fisc vindicates Pompilia's fame. 

Book X. h to introduce the good old Pope, 

.“ Innocent by name 

And nature too, and eif^Lty-^ix yeai-s obi, , 

Antonin I^jjrnatelli of Naplo, I’ope 

'Who had trod many land;?, known manv 'Ircd-i, 

Th’obed nmny heai'ts, beginnini; with his own, 

And now was far in readiness for God." 

.“ Pope Innocent the twellth, 

Simple, sa.<!;iiclous, mild, yet resolute, 

IVith prudence, probity, and—what beside. 

From the other work! he f'v's impres.s at t'mes, 

Having attained to fourscore years and six." 

We shnU have— 

“ The manner of the fn Igmm' of (he Pope." 

B >ok XI. is to take as to the diiugeon, where we are to hear, 
and slui Ider as wo hear (for such is Browning’s lum.ierj, 

“IJow Uiiido, toanotht'r purpose qniic, 

Speaks a?>d de.spairs, tlie hut night oi' hi.s life, 

In that New Prison by C.istle Angelo.” 

AV(j shall find that— 

“ The tiger-cat screams now, that whined behn-e,” 

a-} we licar 

“ U'nii Gulrh made defence a second time." 

Book XII, is to conclude the work. We can only infer that 
Jt is to di.iiv the n.urai. We are to come back to earth a-^aiu. 

“ '[ iiiviigh cirgnizant of country in the clouds 
lii;-ii-N.r ihaii vvi,-.ti'ul eagle’.*) horny eye, 

Ijv -i nnclo'cd fin*,’mid ancesir.il erag.s, 

"Wbeu morning broke and spring was back once more, 

And be died, licavcn, save by his heart, uureached.” 

Tlie lesson is'to he iShakopcare’s—we fancy 

“ Forbear to ju-lgc, for we .arc sinners all.” 

Or, as Btowning jnits it,— 

■‘Once set such orbs,—-wlnte styled, black sligwatized, 

A-lolling, .sec tJiom once on the'other side 
your good men and your bad men every one, 

From (iuido Frunccschini to Guy Faux, 

Olt would you rub^your eyes and change your names.” 

Here, then, is the sketch^of a noble,—what shall we call it ?— 
epic or tragic poem ? There is nothing in English literature 
that resembles it. There is Crabbe’s pathos, Oowper's satiric 
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point, Wordsworth’s insight into nature, Byron’s flro, and, added 
to all, there is a power of dramatic representation oF character 
that none has ever possessed since Shakespe.ire. il'his is liigh 
nrai^e ; but we believe the verdict of the world will sustain it. 
The poGifi will extend, it seems, to near twentv thousand lines, 
ttnd, if tlioy are such as are found in this volume, no lover of 
poetry will lind more than twenty he would like to l(<se. Wo 
may mention among these the play upon wor Is about Manning, 
Newman, and Wiseman, in Hook I., pp. d-tl*—tKi; and Jack and 
Ills Beanstalk, in Book I., p. 13t7, whicli seems out of place to ns. 
Comparing this volume with Mr Browning’s six other pnhlish-’d 
volumes, wo fancy we note a great and striking growlh in the 
])oet. A nong other thin js wo are delighted to lind th .t we can 
nnderstin 1 overj? line. Jle seems to be conscious that he is not 
loved by tho British public as he deserves, and lie has an inkling 
of the reason. He says ;— 

“ Such British Public, ye who like me not, 

)(l love you ;) -whom I yet huve hibmir.! I fi)r, 

Porchance more cara/nl whoso runs mot/ re "/ 

Than erst lo'ie t oil, il .si‘finn''l, vonhl re<Xf] who ro»^ — 

Pe/chiiiice mon' c.irrlefis whoso re.i ls in.iy jn-.ii-t* 

'I’ojn lute wlicn he who prol^o'! iiinl rcod and ivruto, 

M’r.s apt to hint liimscU'the .''eir-s.ime me,— 

Sufli l;il>oiir li.id such issue-——. ” 


lie ha,", iiercLolbre writt -ti ranch that was “ hard to be nndrr- 
st!)od ” 'I’lm poet h indeed, as ho sjtys, lahoiired with the true 
an.isl’s paltcuco; ;tnd ho who'so lahont.s shall receive wages. 
His fa.m- is (^.xtending ; and the lovers ol his ])oi;try are nmliiply- 
ing. This !)ook will bring the (jno^rinn el Brownings position as 
a poet t> an issue, OF tho wonderFul dramatic treatment of the 
story we cannot say all we would say, till the work is compleifeU. 
But wo must notice t.h<‘ i'lct that in no previous woik has Browning 
shown lh.it, hj'Outaneity of jioctical illuslration, iiud lu.xnrianco of 
imagery whieli mark tliis woik. It sparkle,s all over with gems. 
Among the biightest of these, we nri}'- quote the following lines. 
Pompilla is married by her supposed mother’s arrangement to 
(Juido, she, poor thing, having uolhiag to say in the matter. 


“ Pompilia.* 

Wlio iili tiic while liiid borm*, from first fo last, 

As bri.",k a part i’ tlie bargain, as you Ismb 
lirouglit forth from basket and set out Um sale, 
Bears while they cliaJlcr, wary market men 
And voluble housewife, o’er it, — each iit turn 
Patting the curly culm unconscious head, 

■With the .“hamhles ready round t,l«e corner there, 
the talk’s bdked out and a bargain struck.’* 
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In nil Browning's Poems we are struck with his power of con¬ 
densing an idea into a, vigorous line or two. These examples 
occur in thie volume. 

“ But buman promise, oh ! how short of shine, 

How topple down the piles of hope we rear. ” 

Again, 

“ Since, how heart moves brain, and how both move 
hand, 

What mortal ever in entirety saw ?” 

A lid, 

“ The instinctive theorizing whence a fact 
Looks to the eye as the eye likes the book.” 

We read, too, of the lawyer, who 

“ Makes Logic levigate the big crime small 

The metre is the oidinary English uurhymed lambic peiita- 
inetor. The skill with v\hich the pauses are managed and varied 
will be best estimated by one who reads it aloud for any length 
of time. There is no monotony. The sound helps the sense, 
and all flows on for the most part in the most natural and yet 
most melodious manner. It is not so in all his poems. Theie 
are some stubborn lines ! but some of these, when mastered, will 
be found to be among the strongest. His style of versification 
is Cowper at his best. Metre is to him not a fetter. He moves 
as easily and freely under the restraint of metrical form as an 
accomplished knight in his heavy armour in some gay tournament. 
Admirable and altogether inimitable, too, is the vein of humour 
that runs through the book, sometimes kindly and tender, often 
very quaint, not uufrequently grim and even ghastly. Of poor 
^%)mpilia’s su&riogs a Roman is made to say, 

“ Thus Baintship is effected probably ; 

No sparing saints the process ! which the more 
Tends to the reconciling us, no saints, 

To sinnership, immunity and all. ” 

The poet’s power of description, whether of persons or of places,, 
is very striking. Here he seems to us to excel every poet but 
the greatest Shakespeare. We can hardly give examples. They 
must be read in their connection to see tbeir real vigour and 
truth. But this is matchless in its way : 

“ Givoambattisti o’ the Bottini, Fisc, 

Fompilia’s patron by the chance of the hour, 

To-morrow her prosecutor,—composite, he, 

As becomes who must meet such various calls— 

Odds of age joined to ends of youth. 
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A man of ready amile and facile tear, 
Improviaed hopes, despairs at nod and beck, 
And language—ab, the gift of eloquefice I 
Language that goes as easy as a glove 
O’er good and evil, smoothens both to one.” 


Mt. BrowiiiTig's idea of a poets power is not exactly Sliake- 
speare’s. The poet does not so much ^ive to “ airy nothings, a 
local habitation and a name/’ as bring back the dead to life : 

“.Nothing which had never fife 

Shall get life from him, he, not having been ;, 

Yet, something dead may get to live again.” 

Or as he otherwise phrases it, 

** Man’s breath were vain to light a virgin wick.”— 

Half-burned out, all but quite quenched wicks o’ the lamp 
Stationed for temple service on this earth, * 

These indeed let him bivathc on and relume.” 


He would seek for an image of the poet’s power in the rushing 
of the wind that shook the valley of the dry bones in the vision 
of the prophet by the River Chebar. In how many ways is it tiue 
“ the flesh profiteth nothing, it is the spirit that giveth life !” And 
what a resurrection is it! The poet compares it to Elisha’s rais¬ 
ing the widow’s son : — 

“ .W as not Elisha once ? 

Who bade them lay his staff on u corpse-face. 

There was no voice, no healing : he went in 
Tbercft)ve, and shut the door upon them twain. 

And prayed unto the Loftl: and he went up 
And lay upon the corpse, dead on the couch. 

And put his mouth upon its mouth, his ejes 
Upon his eyes, his hands ujxni hisi*hunds. 

And stretched him on the flesh; the fl<‘sii waxed warm : 

And he returned, walked to and fro the house, 

And went up, stretched him on the flesh again, 

And the eyes opened. ’Tis a credible feat 
With the right man and way.*' 

So those that did and those that suflered in the year “ since 
our salvation sixteen niuety-eigljt” live again : “ the breaih haa 
".come into them, and they Jive and stand upon their feet.” Let 
us look at them, and consider the problem to be solved regard¬ 
ing each ? 

“ How title we the dead alive once more ?” 

Let US survey them once more in the poet’s magic glass. 
There is 

“ Count Guido Franceschini the Aretine, 

Descended of an ancient house, though poor, 
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A beak-nosed, bushy-bearded, black-haired Lord, 

Lean, pallid, low^>f stature yet robust.” 

He awaits our judgment—this man of “ like-"|mssioris witli 
ourselves.*' We shall see him painted variously by the men of 
Home, who “ see through a glass darkly. ” We shall hear him 
through two long books, as he first speaks, and “—does his best 
man’s service for himself” while there is hope, and again when 
“ the true words come kst,” when he is in sight of 
“ Two gallows and Mannaia* crowning all.” 

Then there is the wife, the victim, whom anyhow we mui^.t pity 
" Little Pompilia, with the patient brow,” 

married at thirteen, murdered at seventeen. ITow are we to 
judge herl* We shall hoar her voice too, through one niournful 
book, when her Boul sighs its lowest and its Inst.” How¬ 
ever the judgment be, we cannot chose but drop a t(’ar at the 
grave of this other Desdemona. Then come the motln^r and 
brothers of (inido, the Abate Paolo, Canon Oiraloino, and Ooim. 
Beatrice, widow of old Count Toimnnso. Are we to thbik of the 
brothers, as the poet first thought, as 

“ Two ob.^rmv fjr'itilin oreatun*s, fox-facol this, 

Ciit-cliiwod tlic otbor, o.db’cl biw ii >xl of tin 
By Guido the main iiioiislor... . 

Or shall we find some brighter light thrown on them ? Ts their’s a 
“ wunness” on which the foot of love may fall ? 

. And then Giuseppe (’ajionsafadir—a1i ! how are we to judge of 
him? He, too, will spcnlc through his fifteen hundicl lines. 
Will he he left in our eyes, as tlic p'>i*t (irst caught a glimpse of him 
“ As, in :i glory of rtnnoui’ liko 8:ilnt George, 

Out ag.ain sprang the young good beauteoua priest 
Bearing>nway tbe buiy in bis arms, 

Saved for a splendid minute and no more ?" 

We shall know the truth, for he is a man 

* 

“ Whom foes and friends alike avouch, for good 
Or ill, a man of truth whate’er betide. 

Intrepid altogether, reckless too. 

How hLs own fame and Ibrtune, tossed to the winds, 

Suffer by any turns the adventure take.” 

Truthful, is he ? Does he know the full truth about himself? 
And again the old couple, Pietro and Violante, what of them ? 
Anyhow, wc have a chequered story here. Here are sins, with 

- 


* The head man’s axe. 
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attendant and resulting sorrows. Poor Piotro ! at loast the 
“ lyric love” must plead for him. See him, 

“ Pietro’s estate was dwiiulliiiir <)a>’-by -day, • 

While he, I’apt far above sueb mundane care, 

• Crawled all fours with his baby pick-a-back, 

Sat, at serene cat’s-cradlo with his child, 

Or lo»)k the measured tallness, top to foe, 

Of wbat was grown a great girl twelve years old : 

Till sodden at the door a tap discreet, 

A visitor’s premonitory cough, 

A?id pom-Hjj had rvachad hhn in her rounds." 

And Violante, that toiling woman, with more of Marth.a’s 
than of Mary’s spirit certainly,—shall no voice [deail fur her ? 

“ I’he actpiiesccut and p'cipient si«le 

"Was Pietro’s, and the stirring striving one * 

Violaiite’s.” 

Such stirrinof .striving souls need gtijdance. Who guided licr ' 
So there they lie, in St Lorenzo’s church, 

. “ on the chancel two steps up, 

lieliiiid the little marble balustrade,” 

before the altar where Pompilia was baptized and married. 
Well, there is tin; “ mervy-sent,'' too ! 

The nohic* old Pope Innocent ; “the Jolly learned tnan of 
middle age,” Don Giocinto of the Arcangelij “ Giovamhatli .ra 
of the Lottinithey all live aga,ni. Leing detui, they yrt 
spe.ak.” The thought of the tlwee thus grouped togelln;r sug¬ 
gests die tltunght that tongues shall cease, hut tnu' cltarity shall 
abide for ever. Rarely has such a, pictiiie been drawn as thstt 
of the good P«»pe, and we shall set* him—what a pleasure to 
come!—in Book X. He is such an one as we lutpe to meet, 
elsewhere, after a wliile, if God will. 

And now, good reader, say if it must not he go<^l for us to sie 
these shadows, to walk with the poet in this enoliantod region, s.» 
to gain strength to walk rightly amongst tho.sc (Hher iny>t<Mies, 
our fellow-men, and the Presence of the SifFUiKMK Mvsteuv, 
who is “ greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” But wo 
must come back to our seer. 

In his *use of language as a vehicle for his thoughts. 
Browning has a peculiar expertnes.s, the result ol lung practick} 
and much, though concealed, a,rt. He who would know the 
power of the English of the present must study Tennyson and 
Browning. They, in this wonderful power, resemble one another. 
If the former has more feminine elegance, the latter has men; 
masculine vigour j but both excel almost all ftivnu'r poets in 
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England in the faculty of clothing every idea in exactly fitting 
language, without ever losing either poetic diction or grace. Yet, 

• each sometimes has somewhat of the other’s manner. Browning 
is sometimes sweet and sunny and gracious as Tennyson, anS 
'J’ennyson is sometimes strong and terse and mighty as Browning^ 
Had they been sculptors they would each have chosen to work 
in marble without a flaw ; but Tennyson would have given us a 
Venus or an Apollo ; Browning would have executed another 
Moses, like Michael Angelo, or a Dying Qladiator. Had they 
been painters, Tennyson would have drawn sweet, pure, heaven- 
suggesting pictures like Fra Angelico, or a Last Supper like 
Lionardo da Vinci: Browning would have painted portraits 
like Hembrandt, or given us a pieta like Trancia^s or a land¬ 
scape like one of Turner’s, or a pre-Raphaelite picture, like the 
best of Millais’. But they are glorious artists both, and after 
their names will the age be called. 

Milton’s language often labours. You see and wonder at 
the matchless art. Shelley, Keats, and even Wordsworth, often 
leave us dissatisfied with the scantiness of thought set forth 
in such a pomp and luxury of words ; but in complete mastery 
of language, precisely setting forth every species of poetic 
thought, we think these two great poets of our own day sur¬ 
pass all. Language is their slave, never their master. Brown¬ 
ing especially wields a magician’s power over words. 

We have spoken of Tennyson and Browning as resembling one 
another. Compare Tennyson’s Enid with Browning’s Pompilia : 

He found an ancient dame in dim brocade; 

And, near ber, like a blossom vermeil-white, 

That lightly breaks a faded flowei'-sheatb, 

Moved the fair Enid, all in &ded silk, 

Her daughter. In a moment thought Geraint 
* Here, by God's rood, is the one maid fur me.'” 

Now look at Pompilia : 

“ Yea, Via Vittoria did a marvel hide, 

Lily of a maiden, white with intact leaf 
Guessed thro’ the sheath that saved it from the sun : 

A daughter with the mother’s hands still clasped 
Over her head for fillet virginal,— , 

A wife worth Guido’s house and hand and heart.” 

Two pearls! 

Perhaps Browning errs in the two frequent use of words 
which ar&'not common, derived often from Italian sources. In¬ 
deed, by the way, this seems to us one of the reasons why the 
" British public loves him not” now, as he deserves to be loved, 
and as ho will be loved in the after time. There is something 
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Italian ill hia habits of thought and speech. He is not so sim¬ 
ply English as Tennyson. It is a voice from Florence. Wo 
detect the accent and the garb of tlio foreigner. As to wonls, 
tatke such as malleolablc, dissertate, repristinatioih, and the fre- 
^juent Italian words in the poem. His mastery of English 
undehled Is so amassing, so immatchod, that we feel the more 
sorry ho should worry people by using wonls over which 
modern precisions will sliake their heads. There is no affectation 
in this use of peculiar words; for absolute freedom from all 
affectation in thought and language is an. especial cliaracter- 
istic of the poet. But the effect is to pain the ear sometimes, 
and detract in the opinion of ordinary Englishmen, from the 
merit of some of his finest passages. The idiom somotimos, 
occasionally the words, more frequently the habits of^lhoiight. 
and very generally the whole colouring of the picture, reveal 
the mail who is more at home in Italy than in England. But 
these are spots (if indeed they are spots at all) in the .sun. In 
this poem we see a master in his divino art, advancing to take 
bis place among the greatest poets of the world. It is a mas¬ 
ter-piece, and will so be hailed, wo feel sure, ‘‘ with tumult of 
applause."’ We will append the lines witli which the first book, 
which introduces the whole,—concludes. 

“ O lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 

Bohlest of hearts that ever braced the sun, 

Took sanctuary within tlie*liolier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his lac?,— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart— 

When the first summons from the darkling earth 
Ileaclied thee arpid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 

. And bared them of their glory—to drop down. 

To toil flir man, to suffer or to die,— 

This is the same voice; can thy soul know change ? 

Bail then, and hearken from the realms of help ! 

Never may I commence ray song, my due 
To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseecning hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be; some intei’cbange 
Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile: 

— Never conclude, but raising hand and Iiead 
Thither, where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on,—so blessing back 
In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes oroud, 

Some wanness wJiere, I think, thy foot may fall! ” 
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OOMTISM. 

1. Auguste Comic the Positioist.—A Lecture hy the Rev, 
K. S. Macdonald, M. A., Second Edition. 

2. A reply to the National Paper on Positivism, by a.. 

Positivist. * 

W E should ordiuaril}^ have passed over these two pamphlets 
with perhaps an extract or two, but without any com¬ 
ments of our own ; but as our views on Comtisra wore made 
the subject of special roinarh in the review of our last number 
by the Friend of India, we may conveniently take advantage 
<jf the present opportunity to say something on the subject of 
which they both treat. Moreover, we hope that this will not 
be considered any deviation frorri our ordinary rule of neutral¬ 
ity ill religious controversy. By this rule we understand not 
that every writer in our columns should dive.st himself of his 
religious opinions, and write what any person, Jew or Christian, 
Hindu or Mahom<‘dan, spiritualist or materialist, might equal¬ 
ly have written, yuch a position would be absurd: all that is re¬ 
quired is that writer.^ should avoid controversy and introduce their 
views ill such a manner as not to attack or give cause of annoy¬ 
ance to others who differ from them. We arc always careful 
on this poiri^ind in the article on Miss Carpenter which wa.s 
specially sel^ted hy the ‘ Friend' for animadversion, wc re¬ 
quested the writer to alter eft’ omit one or two sentences which 
appeared to approach the questionable limit; and we must, 
say that, after referring to such passages as the ‘ Friend’ 
extracted, we still fail to see anything which a somsible Chris¬ 
tian should take offence at Wo do nor, for a moment doubt 
that any reader would see that the writt‘r's views were not 
those of an ‘orthodox’ Christian; but be must indeed be a 
touchy and weak-minded brother who can feel himself wound¬ 
ed and attacked by such common place rematks, as that the 
mind of Europe is turning away from the ancient creeds, or 
that we ought to agitec among ourselves befori* we try to win 
over other nations to our way of tliiuking. In any case, how¬ 
ever, to accuse a Revi^'W,’ which is avowedly open to all parties^^^ 
of being bitterly hostile to Chrietianity, because the extreme 
passages of a single writer (we see no objection to stating that 
the same 'parson wrote the article.s on Miss Carpenter and 
Aberdromhiej which were just allowed to pass as being within 
the tolerated limit, are rion-Christiau in their tone, is illogical and 
'unfair iu the exUeme. 
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We say tlins inuoli iii our own viiHli(*aiioii, biU we also thiiik 
tliat .many clear-sigliteJ Cliristiaus would he prepared to fuliuit 
tliut there is a great deal of trutli in tlie rcinsu^’k that the 
miud of Europe (nieauing hy that mind the spirit of tlio 
• age, rather than the agglomeration of individual inteilncts) 
is turning away from Christianity. Considering tliai Chris¬ 
tianity most emphatically condemns ‘the world/ and sots 
itself up in dianietiical antagonism to it, it is no caiiso of 
wonder that the spirit of the a'je, which means very much tlio 
spirit of the world for the time heing, should l)c hostile to Chris¬ 
tianity. The wonder is rather how it should hsvo hei'ii so liltio 
hostile as it is. In fact, at the outset of Cliristimiity and in the 
first three hundred years of its existence, this antagonism was 
as marked as possible; noj, only cruel rulers such a'^>Nero and 
Diocletan, but men like'rrajpn and Marcus Aurelius disapproved 
entirely of Christianity as a foreign element of ^ponfusion aiid 
disturbance in society. A hollow truce was patched up at 
tdie conversion of Constantine, but the real change dates 
from the fall of Rome and triumph of the harbavians when tli<^ 
remnants of civilisation were only prcherved in the rnouasleries 
and other Christian institutions. Hence the origin of wliat 
we may call tile admirable but aiunnalous state of things winch 
is now j)assing away. Christianity is compatible with ihe high- 
rsl. civilisation, and the liighe.st civilisation is compatible with 
Christianity ; hut the spirit cngendortsl by the two tends 
m entirely opposite dircctiotis. *The tendency of an aiivanced 
state of civilisation is to lead men to value more and more 
highly all that life can give them, to make them devote 
themselves more and entirely to the interests and occupations 
of the world, and more and more to look upon religion as 
a matter of secondary importance who.se requirements must 
he restrained and accommodated to the claims ot the world. 
As long as the custodians of Christianity, more or less held the 
reins of civilization, the natural temlcucy to antagonism mani¬ 
fested itself often enough, but was kept in check, and open 
schism was prevented. Civilisation was built up somewhat 
slowly, and in a state of subordination, but progiessivel} and 
solidly ; and hence many persons liavc been misletl into fancying 
that as the one led to the regeneration of the other, the aims 
of the two are, or ought to be, identical. But. certainly since 
the middle of the eighteenth century, if not from an earlier date, 
civilisation has broken loose from its state of tutelage ; it hut 
thinly disguises, if indeed it disguises at all, its principle that 
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its ends are of more importance than those of religion ; and 
that if they come into collision; so much the worse forChris« 
tianity. It not necessary to say whether this is a loss or a gain; 
probably it has stimulated the rate of progress at the expense of 
its depth and solidity ; but loss or gain, we are surprised that so 
many persons can shut their eyes to the fact, and delude them¬ 
selves into the belief that the two, modern civilisation and Chris¬ 
tianity, have much in common as regards their aims and aspirations. 

Comie, whatever his faults and failings, was clear-sighted 
enough to see this. He saw that religion was leading in a 
difierent direction from the spirit of the ago, and appreciat¬ 
ing as he did the advantages of the former state of things 
when they were at least externally in league, coveted to 
restore their union by re-organising religion. Modern civilisa¬ 
tion in its demands upon religion ifj»likc Scipio before the walls 
of Carthago : <it ever advances in its requisitions, and makes one 
concession the stepping-stone to another and greater one. Faint 
iK'arted Christians, like the Carthaginians, yield up one principle 
after another in the hope of saving the remainder, and, like the 
Carthaginians, will find out their error. Too late they will find 
out that ‘delendaest religio" is the real motto of those with whom 
this world is everything, and the next not worth a second thought. 
Comte, however, saw further ; he too was of the school which con¬ 
centrates all its-energies on the present life, but he was no enemy 
of morality, and he feared that it^would suffer by its close connex¬ 
ion with religion. His aim was to cuf the cords which united them 
together. If there is a God of whom we know nothing, then 
His existence is obviously a matter of no importance to us. If, 
however, we do know anything of Him, whether by intuition or 
revelation, then it is.evident that this knowledge must take pre¬ 
cedence of everything else, and all other interests and claims must 
be put on one side if they clash with it. As long, therefore, as 
anything was held to be divine, so long the supremacy of mun¬ 
dane affairs would be challenged, and the antagonism would be 
continued. Hence he went one step further than usual; he argued 
that the spirit of the age had practically agreed to set mundane 
interests above anything else. This would be irrational if there 
were any divine obligations with which they could come into 
collision ; therefore he called upon men frankly to admit that 
there are no such divine obligations; either, says he, there is no 
God, 0r,if there is. He has communicated nothing to us except 
through mere temporal interests and obligations, and therefore 
left, us pursue these without restraint. 
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Mr. Macdonald’s lecture is directed to throw discredit upon Corntc 
by exhibitiii<j the follies and vagaries of his life. The fact ol 
its having reached a second edition seenas to indicate that it has 
not been unsuccessful. It is a legitimate, though not perhaps a 
perfectly satisfactory, weapon : it is no doubt a capital‘ argument- 
urn ad horainem" to shew that the advocate of ultraism was 
essentially egoistic and vain ; and in so far as his followers build 
upon the foundation of Comte's individual intellect, such an ar¬ 
gument is very telling. As a matter of fact, however, Comte was 
the product of the age in which he lived: however vain and at 
times insane he may have been, and however absurd some of 
the details of his speculations, the broad principles of his sys¬ 
tem are too much in accord with the spirit of the age to be 
overcome by personal ridicule, however just. MAny of (he 
leading men of the day from J. S. Mill to Congreve have testified 
their more or less complete approval of his writings; and we arc 
quite certain that all who are bitten by the spirit of inoilorn 
civilisation, will tend more and more in the same direction every 
year, however itoeanly they may think of Comte himself. His 
religion of humanity willl never be received : men who have cast 
off the yoke of the Divinity will never consent to be entangled 
in the meshes of an imaginary humanity ; and the fact that wliilo 
he has tens of thousands of admirers, he has only between forty 
and fifty followers shews (his beyor>d question ; but with his 
philosophical system it is different. The drift of modern philo¬ 
sophy is in the direction of Positivism, and every year this will 
become more apparent. It will however have one compensatory 
effect, viz., that many men will awake and find out where they 
are drifting too, and will perhaps re-trace their steps before they 
have gone too far. 

The pimphlet by a Positivist is evidently written by one 
who thoroughly understands his system ; and those who wish to 
see it expounded by an avowed friend, may read it with the 
confident assurance that its principles are ably and candidly 
set forth. 


On the Legend of Tristan, Its origion in Myth mid its Devel¬ 
opment in Romance^ by Edward Tyrrell Leith, L. L. B. 

rpHE object of this pamphlet, which was road before the Bom- 
Jl bay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society is to show that the 
legend of Tristan aud Isolde is eastern or Aryan in pedigree, and 
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}»as its origin iti myth. Tristan represents, we are told, the Sun- 
god, King Mark the Storm god :— 

“ His swvic or hoars, like the Vedic Marutt, are the raging 
“ winds tliat f'oilow in his irain, whose inactivity during the 
“ Summer months would not improbably be figured forth by their 
“ being under the custody of the Sun-god Tristan. The antagoiir 
“ ism between the aged monarch and lus youthful heir wouhl 

be that between the stormy Winter and the golden Spring-tide. 
“ I solde, retaining the character of Earth-goddess already ascribevi 
“ to her, gives herself up joyously to the etn braces of the youthful 
‘‘ Snn-god wlio woos her. The Magic Draugld, brought down l>y 
“ the mythic cloud-bird, becomes the welcome vernal shower, 
“ through whose life-giving influence the Earth is rendered 
“ linitful. 'At length bleak Winter returns, and, like Mark, 
" re asserts his power over tlie hapless Queen ; while the stricken 
“ Sun-god dies,. or wanders to other lands and seeks another 
“ bride.^' 

Any of our read-rs who believe in the wild hypotheses by 
M'liich those sort of fancies are worked out, will no doubt be in- 
t,('rested in the pamphlet under review. For ourselves we have 
long sitjce been convinced that the poem about Jack and Jill 
going up a bill is an ‘ Arcliaic Arian myth.’ Jack repre.sents 
the Sun-god, and Jill the Moon-god in his youth, that is his first 
quarter. The ascent is the sunrise followed, of course, in due 
course by the moonrise. The hill the arch of heaven ; ‘ fetch¬ 
ing a pail of water’ is a poetic metaphor for dispersing the 
clouds. The ‘ fall-down’is the sunset. Jack’s crown which was 
broken is the corona of light which surrounds the sun but disap¬ 
pears (is broken) at sunset, tlill it will be seen, has no ciown, and 
spt'edily follows Jackin bis fall. We are thinking of reading 
a paper on tliis subject before the Calcuttsi Branch of the Hoyal 
Asiatic Society. 


THE INDIAN ANNALvS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 

No. XXV. 

TP HIS number contains 336 pages of which as nearly as pos- 
sible ono-half is divided between seven articles on subjects 
more or less closely connected with medicine, and the other 
half pages) devoted to a.siugle article entitled Humanity 

iu War, which, as treated by tlie writer, has no p(»ssible connec- 
tioa with the therapeutic art in any shape or branch. This 
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peculiarity, however, which causes offence to our sense of con- 
gruity, when we find it dwarfing into pigmies the scientific 
papers which are grouped around it, marks it out, on the other 
hand, as the only article which may legitimately be made the 
• subject of unprofessional criticism; and separating it from 
its context and title page, it is readable enough. In fact, the 
name of its author (Dr. Norman Clievers) is alone sufScient 
to secure its perusal. If it was intended to be a systematic expo¬ 
sition of the gradual growth of humanity in war, it would cer¬ 
tainly, to our mind, lamentably fall in its purpose. It is too 
discursive, too replete with incident and illustration to prove 
anything. Undoubtedly there have .been many humane deeds 
in war formerly, and there are, as we unfortunately know, but 
ptoo well many inhumane deeds in modern warfafe. If il¬ 
lustrations were of any value as proof, it would be easy, by 
contrasting the outrages of the English army in.the Peninsular 
sieges, or the brutality of the Southern prisons in the late Ameri¬ 
can war, with the noblest deeds of the Cid, Turenne or 
Gustavus Adolphus, thereby to infer that inhumanity is on the 
increase. Hence Dr. Ghevers, whoso illustrations proceed on 
exactly the opposite principle, evidently proves nothing, by his 
method, without some systematic endeavour to shew how far 
cruelty was the rule and humanity the exception formerly, and 
humanity the rule and cruelty the exception now ; and of this 
we find but very faint traces. 

But we incline to think that we do Dr. Chevers an injustice 
in supposing that he intended to prove anything by his paper. 
It seems rather that he assumes throughout as a well-admitted 
fact that war is becoming more and more humane, and only 
uses the subject as an occasion to treat us from the store-house 
of his varied and extensive reading, to a collection of quaint, 
amusing, and interesting incidents, grouped in accordance with 
the subjects of Callot’s series of pictures on the miseries and mis¬ 
fortunes of war. On this supposition our criticism is entirely 
disarmed. The article is still a little long, but it is written ip a 
pleasant chatty style, which subjugates facta to its sway, making 
them fulfil the functions of fiction. To us it seems occasionally 
somewhat too Tupperian,” but this is entirely a matter of taste, 
and we extract a passage to enable our readers to judge for 
themselves. 

“ Onihe other hand, * It was a maxim with Gustavus, to which 
*' his practice was always conformable, that the truly brave soldier 
*' had no need to commit any acts of cruelty in terrorem. He 

A 11 
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considered war as dreadful enough in its own nature and conse« 
** quences ; and thought it became the man of service and the 
** Christian* to mollify its severities rather than heighten them.*' 
** A less humane general bequeathed a like sentiment to his 
" successors,—Cruelty can only be justihed by necessity.’* 

KEQUIESCAT IN FACE. 

* Blessed are the merciful for they shall receive mercy.’ 
Having thus ventilated the only objections we can allege, 
we are debarred by our modesty from sayisg more in eulogy 
of a writer 

* Whose praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than onrs.’ 

A revipwer in the Englishman of the 15th March, whose well 
known picturesque style has enabled the public to identify him af* 
once, has already drawn the public attention to its merits. “ The 
** real charm of the book is not so much the graceful style and 
fund of illustration that render a naturally dry subject attrac- 
** tive, as the noble and unostentatious philanthrophy which runs 
“ through the whole like a fine silver thread, imperceptible to 
** the careless eye and subdued to the purposes of high ai't” 

But to this reviewer is also due the merit of having drawn 
our attention to a particular portion of Dr. Chevers’ paper that 
might otherwise have escaped the notice of * a careless eye,' 
“We cordially agree,” he says, “ with the conluding pages in 
which Doctor Chevers urge upon the Indian Government the 
“ duty of becoming better acquainted with the tribes and 
“ frontier peoples of its Empire as an important step towards 
“ Humanity in war.” 

Not readily perceiving the connection, we referred to the con¬ 
cluding part of the article for explanation, and eight pages from 
the end we fouud the following which is the only passage in 
which any reference at all is made to the frontier peoples of 
our Indian empire: 

“ In that noble*’ Dissertation which precedes bis now universally 
“ famous Comparative Distianary of the non^A rwn Languages 
** of India and High Asia, my friend Mr. W. W. Hunter enables 
“ us to set forth a beautiful illustration of the means by which 
“ the wildest tribes—their languages and their customs being 
duly understood, their valour, their activity, their, natural intel- 
** ligence and their other good qualities being justly appreciated 
—-mjay be regarded as good materiaf for friends and allies. 


* Buonaparte’s Table Talk. 
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^ He shows that those aboriginal hill people of Bengal of 
** whonQ the Sonthals, the Garrowa, and the Loshaia mny be taken 
** as representatives, were ever regarded by their Aryan conqner- 
5* ors as beings more degraded and malignant than the brutes 
—^to Hindu and Mussalman alike they were—“serpents," 
monkeys," “ devil-worshippers," “ outcasts, hateful alike to 
“ gods and men," black, ugly, barbarous and dangerous." Until 
“ of late years, our own Government has, by no means without 
“ reason, viewed them as dangerous and very impracticable neigh- 
hours. 

“ To Mr. Hunter must be assigned tho honour of having con* 
** structe<l a bridge, across which we may approach these rude 
“ but gallant people with the hand of protection extended— He 
I'V has ffiven us a key to their Languages — be has givcfti us, as I 
“ believe, a better idea than we ever had before of thetr real 
** national position, viitually besieged and starved in their barren 
hill-fastnesses, as they have continued to be tliroughoiifc all bis- 
** toric time, by the people of tho plains; and he has pointed out 
“ to us that as, a hundred years ago, we at once pacified and in- 
“ dulged the warlike spirit of the Highlander by making him our 
“ soldier, the Nagas, Bhutanese and Ka^-ias may, at no very dis- 
** tant period, he appointed the faithful guardians of tlie plains 
“ which now view them only less suspiciously—(and that merely 
** in contempt for their comparative weakness)—than tlie Saxon 
of the Heptarchy viewed the Dane." 

It will be seen that Doctor Chevers does not urge any¬ 
thing upon the Indian Government, and he in no way introduces 
the passage as an ‘important step towards Humanity in 
‘ war,' On the contrary, it comes in entirely incidentally, and 
could be omitted without the context being in the least affected ; 
it seems rather as if Dr. Chevers had gone out of his way 
to introduce a eulogy of “my friend Mr. AV. W. Hunter," in 
no stinted or measured terms,—and this is the passage which 
the writer of the review in the Englishman specially selects 
for his cordial agreement! 

Horace gibbets two brothers for mutual adulartion :— 

Frater erat Romce consult! rhetor nfc alter. 

Alterius sermone meros audiret honores 

Gracchus ut hie illi foret huic ut Mucius ille. 

But even Horace's rhetor apparently shrank from basing his 
brother's title to be a Scoevola on his discei nment in detecting a 
Gracchus in himself. 
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We hope Mr. Hunter will take it in good pari when we 
say that the public are too much interested in his good name 
and fame npt to view such proceedings with the sinoerest regret. 
Though many may be sceptical of the linguistic attainments, or of 
the originality or value of the political theories of Mr. Hunter, 
all are ready to acknowledge the beauty of style and diction and 
the elegance of thought which stamp his writings. This alone is 
sufficient to secure him a prominent niche in the temple of Anglo- 
Indian fame, unless he makes himself his own worst enemy. 
But one of the consequences of this power of picturesque writ¬ 
ing which he possesses, is that his productions are easily iden¬ 
tified. Others, if they can reconcile themselves to such a course, 
may be able to sing their own praises anonymously, but Mr. 
Hunter cannot with impunity follow the example of * the great 
and good Dr. McHeile.' 


Punjab Products, Voh /, prepared under the orders of 
Government, by Baden 11. Powell, B. C. S. 

We owe this work to the Punjab Exhibition of 1864. Pre¬ 
pared after the close of that Exhibition, it was originally in¬ 
tended as a catalogue, but has grown into a very complete and 
useful work styled a ‘ Hand-book,' we suppose because even one 
volume is far more than any person would like to carry about in 
their hand. 

Not the least useful portion ol’ the work is the copious * Index 
and Glossary of Technical Vernacular words.' Surely, however, 
it was an unnecessary, precaution to include in this index such 
words as ' gidar a jackal ; and ‘ gadh^, an ass' even if these are 
to be ranked among ‘ Punjab products.'— 


Remarks on the State Paper Currency of India, by 
G, Cline, L, L. D., F. G. S,, .Assistant Commissioner 

of Currency,^ 

Among all the sciences, few are generally voted as dull as 
political economy, and no branch of political economy is more 
dull than that which deals With * The Currency'. We therefore 
arrogate to ourselves no little credit for having had the courage to 
wade through such subjects as the * Metallic currency of India 
limited in its circulation,' * Difficulties in the introduction of a 
gold coinage,' ‘A universal note for India,J the monotony of this 
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wading being not iinsaldom relieved by a little ' skipping/—but 
the subject useful and important as we admit it to be, was 
uncongenial and we cannot undertake to comment on it Once 
only was a spark of enthusiasm awakened when the writer 
* comments on the practical suggestions made by the currency 
Commission and the evidence of Colonel Hide- (sicj, Head 
Commissioner of Currency. ** Among the practical suggestions 
“ offered by the Commission to extend the circulation, none 
, ** will be found more expedient than to separate the office of 
Currency Commissioner from that of Mint Master and to raise 
the salaries of Assistant Commissioners, and to fix them on a 
uniform system*.’' At last we had a fellow-feeling with the 
writer. We found we had something in common. Somehow 
or other whenever we engage in profound meditation on the 
best means of reforming or improving the department with 
which we are connected, it always ends in a firm conviction that 
the most expedient and practical suggestion that can be made 
is to increase our own salaries. 

A Lecture on the Life and Character of the Hon'ble 
Shumbunath Pundit By Dinabandhu Sanyal, 

This lecture is of course highly, in some places extravagantly, 
eulogistic ; but the late Native Judge of the High Court was too 
universally and deservedly esteejned to render it an agreable or 
needful task for us to pick any holes in it 


Thoughts from a Bengallee Cottage. By Thahoor Das 

Banerjea, 

No. II. 

When confronted with Thakoor Das Banerjea we feel our¬ 
selves as awe-struck as the Pioneer in the presence of the one 
hundred and forty languages of the “ Comparative Dictionary/* 
Surely there cannot be ten men in the world sufRciently ad¬ 
vanced and enlightened to appreciate at their true value the 
thoughts which emanate from this Bengalee Cottage. We 
must content ourselves with admiring from a far off while we 
allow the object of our veneration to dilate in his own words on 
the crowning virtue which so honourably distinguishes Baboo 
Keshub Chunder Sen. 

“ We now come to a more agreeable part of our task. We have 
” heard from several reliable sources that Keshub has abstained, 
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from animal food. If this be true, and we have no doubt it is, 
" then he is a man very much to be respected. It is certainly re- 
freshing,*t this time of day, when carnivorous gentlemen, both 
European and Eative, are so numerous, to come across a man 
** who, like the pious Swedenborg and Pythagoras, feeling com-® 
passion towards poor, innocent animals, thinks it profane to 
“ butcher them mercilessly and eat their flesh like the vulture. 
“ Persevere, 01 Baboo, in your honourable course, and you will be 
“ the healthiest of mortals. Be cautious that you may not fall 
“back into your former habit. Do not hear,even if you be sick 
“ or weak, the a'dvioes of some unphilosophical medical men who 
“torestore the lost vigour of any individual, prescribe, as is their 
“ wont, chicken broth ; as if the chicken, and not the God 
“ Almighty, is the source of all our strength. The way to be 
“ strong, my friend, is to resign ourselves to God. It is an * open 
secret' of the universe, that a short praj'er and ihin alone,' can 
“ do that for our strength, which millions on millions of chickens 
“ cannot. By the sheer force of Prayer alone, I think I can 
“ shake the world to its centre. Before the awful presence of 
“ the Almighty Force of Prayer, even the British lion, I venture 
“ to assert, is dumb and cannot erect its head. It is mightier than 
“ the mightiest of monarchs and can conquer him in an instant of 
“time. It fears nothing, but rests securely on the impregnable 
“ fortification of hope. Besides, it washes otf the gross impurities 
“ of the mind which are the proljfic cau.se8 of diseases which flesh 
“ is heir to. Being horsed on Prayer, religious martyrs triumphed 
“ over penury, pain, and even death. O prayer, thou art a great 
“ magician ! What secret wonders are you performing in the 
“ interior portion of my brain ! 1 am now superior to all the 

“ petty cares and tumults of this life ! My vital light is no longer 
“ flickering, but shining with a steadiness wondrous to behold 
“ and beautiful to contcmplfUe ! I see the rays of my soul ascend- 
“ ing in flames to heaven ! My thoughts are not skimming over 
“ the surface of thing.s, but penetrating into the inmost depths of 
“ their being! I see my mind, by an ethereal medium, connected 
“ with tlie angel world ! I see 1 am mesmerized I I am happy ! I 
“ am strong! Be off from my mind, 0 intruding shapes of flesh- 
“ eaters ! I cannot brook your presence. I care little, very Jittle 
“ for you. But O poor cows and chickens, goats and fishes, I care, 

“ you very much, care you not for eating, hut for the preservation 
“ of your lives. Though the whole melecho world has become 
‘\your enemy, yet believe you have a friend who is trying, head 
** and heart, for your good. How far he will be successful in his 
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attempt he can not tell; but he has determined even to risk hia 
own life for your welfare I” 

After this who will dare to say that the Hindus intellect is 
deficient in depth or solidity ? 

We acknowledge with thanks the Administration Report of 
the Calcutta Municipality for the year 1868 . It is interesting 
and well worthy of review ; but even if our ‘ Short Notices 
were not already too ‘ long* as an Irishman might say, we 
should fear the result of encroaching on Mr, J. B. Roberts’ 
preserve. • 
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D ANTE-DORR Dante’s Vision of Purpratory and Paradise, 
translated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, M. A., and illustrate 
ed with the Designs of M. Gustave Dore, with critical and ex¬ 
planatory Notes, Imperial 4)to., cloth lettered. Credit Rs. 33, 
Cash Rs. 28-8. 

P EERAGE AND BARONETAGE of the British Em¬ 
pire, arranged and printed from the Personal Communica¬ 
tions of the Nobility, by E. Lodge, Esq,, late Norroy King 
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C HANGED ASPECTS of Unchanged Truths,, Memorials 
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"VTAPOLEON at Fontainbleau and Elba, being a Journal 
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by the late Major-General Sir Neil Compbell, c. B., with a 
Memoir of the Life and Services of that Officer, Portrait, 
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A NOBLE LIFE. By the author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gen¬ 
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•VTIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. A Novel, by Florence 
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I NSECT ’ ARCHITECTURE, By James Rennie, New 
Edition, much enlarged, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. a., 
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Stories, 4th Edition. Credit Rs. 2-8, Cash Rs. 2. 
rpHE ART OF WAR By Baron de Jomini,a New Edition, 
X v^ith Appendices and Maps, translated by Captains Men¬ 
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Y ESUVIUS. By John Phillips, m. a.. Numerous Illustrations, 
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niHE INDICATOR DIAGRAM, practically oonsidered, 
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O RVAL ; Or, The Fool of Time, and other Imitations and 
Paraphrases, by Robert Lytton, 18mo. Credit Rs. 6-4, 
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versal Gazetteer, illustrated by Maps, Ancient, Modern, 
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M inis TKELSY of the Scottish bordee. 

Consisting of - Historical and Eomantic Ballad, col¬ 
lected by Sir Walter Scott, re-print of the original 

edition, post 8vo. Credit Bs. 2-8, Cash Rs. 2. 

L ife and teachings of confucius. wuh 

Explanatory Notes, by Jas. Legge, D. d., 8vo. Credit 
lis. 7-6, Cash Rs, 6. 

H ans BRE1TMANN»S party, with other Ballads, by 
C. G. Leland, Esq., 16mo. Credit Rs. 1-2, Cash As. 11, 

B ook of one syllable. By E. Bakewell, with 

coloured Illustrations, 2 vols. 16mo. Credit Rs. 1-6, 
Cash Rs. 1-2. 

A THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM. A Tale illustrat- 
ing ,,Cu8lonis and Incidents of Modern Jerusalem, or a 
sequel to “ Home in the Holy Land,” by Mrs. Finn, 12mo. 
Credit Rs. 3-8, Cash Rs. 2-14. 

N oontide at SYCH AR ; or, the story of Jacob’s Well, 
a New Testament Chapter in Providence and Grace, 
by J. R. Macduff’, d. d., 12rao. Credit Rs. 2-8, Cash Rs. 2. 

U NDER THE WILLOWS, and other Poems, by James 
Russell Lowell, 12mo. Credit Rs. 4*2, Cash Rs, 3-8. 
mOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS By Charles Kings- 
X ley> 2nd Edition 12mo, Credit Rs. 4-2, Cash Rs. 3-8. 

I j^LEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Part II. The Circles 
and Proportion, by J. M. Wilsou* 12mo. Credit Rs. 1-12, 
Cash Rs. 1-8. 

*1 ■’EPITAPHS collected from Holy Writ, and our best Authors 
_1 j on Sacred Subjects, 18mo. Credit Rs. 3-8, Cash Rs. 2-14. 
CASSELL’S shilling TOY BOOKS. .iEsop’s Fables, 
\J Robinson Crusoe. Each, Credit As. 12, Cash As. 10.^ 

H ISTORIC NINEPINS. A Book of Curiosities, where 
Old and Young may read strange Matters, by John 
Tiiiibs, 12iuo. Credit Rs. 4-2,Cash Rs. 8-8. 


riHlE EPICURE’S YEAR BOOK for 1869. second year, 
ISnio. Credit Rs. 5-4, Cash 4-6. 
r IHE MISER, by Hope Inslow, Illustrated, 18mo, Credit 
Rs. 1-12, Cash Rs. 1-8. 


W HIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose and Verse, with 
forty original designs, by Thomas Hood, 16mo. Credit 
’As. 12, Cash Aa 10. 


A TCHLEY’S builders* price BOOK for 1869, 
containing a complete List of the Present Prices of 
Builders* Materials and Labour, &c., 1869, 18mo, Credit Rs. 3, 
Cash Es. 2-6. 
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NEW DRAWING-ROOM BOOKS. 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, 
from 1848 to 1861,. Illustrated Edition, 4to. Credit Rs. 29-4, 
Cash Rs. 24. 

A Month in the Midlands, 24 humorous sporting Plates, 
- oblong 4to. Credit Rs, 7-6, Cash Rs. 6. 

' Nobility of Life; Its Graces and Virtues, portrayed in 
Prose and Verse by the best Writers, with 24 originsil 
Pictures, printed in colours, elaborate borders, headings and 
vignettes, 4to., cloth gilt. Credit Rs. 22, Cash Rs. 18. 

^ Tennyson’s Enid. Illustrated by Gustave Dor4, uniform with 
Elaine, &o., folio. Credit Rs. 14-10, Cash Rs. 12, 

W EALE’S ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND 
ARCHITECTS’ POCKET BOOK FOR 18^9,12mo., 
roan tuck. Credit Rs. 4-2, Cash Rs. 3-8. 

IH-UIR’S SANSKRIT TEXTS. On the Origin and 
ilL ^ History of the People of India, their Religion and 
Institutions, Vol. III. The Vedas.—Opinions of their 
Authors and of later Indian Writers on their Origin, Inspir¬ 
ation, and Authority, 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 
Credit Rs. 11-8, Cash Rs. 9-4. 

G reece. Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, by 0. 

Wordsworth, D. D., numerous Engravings, illustrative 
of Scenery, Architecture, Costume, and the Fine Arts, 5th 
Edition, Impl. 8vo. Credit Rs, 14-10, Cash Rs. 12. 
T\ANIEI^THE PROPHET. Nine Lectures delivered in 
JL/ the Divinity School of Oxford University, with copious 
Notes, by the Rev. E. H. Pusey, D. D., 2ud EJitiun, 8vo. 
Credit Rs. 7-6, Cash Rs. 6. * 

A nnals of st. paul’s cathedral. By h. h. 

M liman, D. d., with Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo. 
Credit Rs. 12-10, Cash Rs. 10-6. 

T he “ BAB” BALLADS. Much Sound and Little Sense, 
by W. S. Gilbert, with numerous Illustrations, 12ino. 
Credit Rs. 4-2, Cash Rs. 3-8. 

L NDON society. An Illustrated Magazine of Light 
and Amusing Literature, Vol. 14, July to December, 
1868, 8vo. Credit Rs. 7-6, Cash Rs. 6. 

1 ]1NGLAND’S ANTIPHAN. By Oeorge Macdonald, ll . d., 

J 12ino. Credit Rs. 3, Cash Rs. 2-6. 

S OLACE OF A SOLITAIRE. A Record of Facts and 
Feelings, by Mary Ann Kelty, author of “ Visiting my 
Relations,” post 8vo. Credit Rs. 4-2, Cash Ra 3-8. 
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T he rise of the dutch republic, a History, by 

J. S. Motley, 3 Vol, 12mo. Credit Ra. 12-10, Cash Rs. 10-6. 

P LAIN SERMONS. Preached to a Country Congrega¬ 
tion, by the late Rev. J. J. Blunt, 5th Edition, 2 Vola., 
12mo. Credit Bs. 8-6, Cash Bs. 6-12. 

THE ANGLO-COLONIAL. 

A Monthly Magazine and Review for the Colonies, No. 1, 
January, 1869, Credit Rs. 2, Cash Rs. 1-8. 

The object of this Periodical is to combine the features of a 
first-class Magazine, by the leading Writers of the day, with 
Topics of Colonial interest treated in a style acceptable to all 
classes of Readers. 

The Anglo-Colonial Magazine will embrace a Serial 
Story by a well-known Novelist; Articles of Current and 
Popular Interest; a monthly resume of Art, Literature, 
Science, and Manufactures; Short Tales; Special Colonial 
Papers; Poetical Contributions by eminent Verse-Writers; 
and a Summary of Colonial News. 

Contents of No, /.• 

I.—To Our Readers. II.—Our Colonies. No. I- Victoria. 
Ill.—The Progress . of Acclimatisation. IV.—Fortune’s 
Buffets.—A Serial Story, Chap. I, to IV. V.—The Pitch 
Lake of Trinadad. VI.—The New Parliament. VII.—A 
Prophecy. VIII.—Books of the Time. IX.—Notes on 
Science. X.—Count Peterin ; A Story of Opera. 
XL—British Earthquakes and Volcanoes, XII.—Colonial 
Topics—India— A ustralasia—Canada—Brazil—-West Indies— 
The Cape, &o* XIII.—Colonial Statistics. 

BARHAM, HILL, & CO., having been appointed Agents 
for the above-named Periodical, are prepared to register orders 
for it. 



BARHAM, HILL, & CO., 

Cu^LOTJTT^, 

SUCCESSORS TO R. 0. LEPAGE & CO. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENX- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 

AND 

MATERIALS. 


FabePs Book Slates. 

These consist of two Slates framed in Oak Wood, closing as 
a book, thus obtaining for the writing both preservation 
and secrecy, of the folmwing sizes:—7 by 5 inches, 1-8 ; 8 
by 5 ’ , 1-10; 9k by 6, 1-12 ; lOi by 7L 2-6 ; lOf by 5^ 2-4 ; 
12 by 5f, 2-8; 14 by 6i 2-10; 12i by 8|, 2-12 ; and 14 
by 92. 

Blank Books with Lodk and Key. 

Hs. As. 

Blank Books, large quarto, 10 by 8| inches, morocco, 
marble edges, with lock and key 
Ditto, post quarto, 9 by 7f, ditto ditto 
Ditto, large octavo, 8^ by 5|, ditto ditto 
Ditto, post ditto 7^ by 5, ditto ditto, ... 

Domestic Account Books. 

Blank Account Books, 9 by 3^ inches, faint lines, 

ruled, bound in red bazil ^ ... ... •«. 1 4 

IDitto, 7^ by 3 inches, ditto ditto ... 1 0 

Ditto, 6 by 4 ditto, ditto ditto ... ... ... X 0 


11 

10 

7 

6 


8 

8 

8 

8 
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Rs. As. 


Press Copjiujr Books. 

Sheldon’s Eetter Copying Books, quarto size, contain¬ 
ing 1,000 pages, paged and index, half Bound, best 
quality ••• •• *•* ■••SO 

Ditto ditto ditto, second quality ■•• ... .,7 0 

Ditto ditto, containing 500 pages, ditto, best quality ... 5 12 

Ditto ditto ditto, second quality ... .. ... 5 4 

Ditto ditto, octavo, containing 1,000 pages, ditto, best 

quality «•■ ••• .. ... ...50 

Ditto ditto ditto, 500 pages, ditto ditto ... ... 3 8 

Black lines. 

On best cfeam-laid Paper, foolscap size, per sheet ... 0 2 

Overland Envelopes. 

Made of Whatman’s cream-wove, hand-made. Bank 
Post Paper, measuring 5 f by Scinches, As. 12 per 
packet of 25, or per hundred ... ... ... 2 8 

Cloth Lined Envelopes. 

Of blue-laid Paper, lined with cloth, gummed, and 
round flap, measuring 6 by 3^ inches, per packet 
of 25 ... ... •■• ... ... 1 8 

Ditto ditto, 6| by 3^ inches, ditto ... ... ... 1 13 

Ditto ditto, 7 by 4 ditto, ditto ^ ... ... ... 1 14 

Ditto ditto, 8^ by 3^ ditto, ditto ... ... ... 2 0 

Cream-laid Letter Paper. 

Sheldon’s extra superfine cream-laid quarto, 9 by 7i 

inches. Letter Paper, per packet of 5 quires ... 3 12 

Papier Be Luxe. 

A box fitted with 2| quires of cream-laid, Albert size, 

6^ by 4 inches, Note Paper, and sufiicient number of 
three corner envelopes, per box ... ... 1 12 

Wedding Paper and Envelopes. 

Best Silver border, torsade and Vandyke, extra super¬ 
fine cream-laid, octavo, 7 by 4|§ inches. Wedding Note 
Paper, per 5 quire packet ... ... ..10 0 

Ditto ditto, Albert size, 61 by 4 inches, do.... ... 8 0 

Ditto ditto, QueenV size, 5^ by 3|, ditto do. ... 7 0 

Wedding Envelopes of different designs, &c., per packet 
of one dozen, As. 6, 6, 10, 12, and 
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Ks. Afl. 


Color Boies. 

Newman’s} solid Mahogany Water Color Boxes, coAtRit^* 


ing 12 cakes, Indian Ink, Brushes, Slab^ &c. .. 10 0 

Camel Hair Brushes. 

Best Camel Hair Brushes, Swan size, in quill, with 

handle 0 10 

Ditto, Goose size, per dozen ... ... ... 3 8 

Ditto, Duck ditto, ditto ... ... ... ... 3 4 

Ditto, Crow ditto, ditto ... ... ... <>• 3 0 


Himiscopes. 

Parker and Son’s Microscopes, with 3 Powers, Reflect¬ 
ing Glass, sliding adjustment^ ^ dozen objects, &c.... 25 0 

Geolog^ists’ Hammer ami Chisel. 

In a morocco case, measuring 5i by 3^ ... .... 8 0 

Pocket Compass and Sun-dial. 

With floating Card, If inch diameter, in Cocowood 

case, with dome-shaped cover ... ... ... 2 0 

Steel Pen Wipers. 

Brush Stell Pen Wipers on Bronze stands, Bs. 1-4 and 1 8 

Date Indicators. 

Stevenson’s Patent Revolving Metal Date Indicators, 
with two Brass hands ... .. ... ... 3 8 

Standislies. 

Iron Standish, Japanned, with 2 Ink Bottles, and an 

Anchor as a Pen Rest, Rs. 8, 12, and ... ... 12 8 

Ditto ditto, with an Embossing Press and 

Bronze handle ... . ...15 0 

Bronze Standish, with two bottle and a Stag-horn 

})attcrn Pen Rest ... ... ... ...16 0 

Iron Staiidishes with 2 Ink Bottles and Pen Rest, Rs. 

3-12,4, and ... ... ... ... «?0 

Ditto ditto, and Stag-horn pattern Pen Rest ... 6 () 

Ditto ditto, and Leaf pattern ... ... 7 8 

Ditto ditto, with Pen Rest and Steel Pen Brush lu u 

Wooden Standisbes, with 2 Ink Bottles and Pen 

J.ray ••• ... 112 
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Pen Racks. 


Rs. 


Double Brass Pen Racks, with lacquered Stand and 
Brusii, RiS* 3~8 and ••• ••• 4i 

PHOj:OGRAPIIIC ALBUMS. 

Carte de Visite Albums, 6 by 5 inches, elegantly 
bound in morocco, tooled, gilt, gilt edges, with a 
brass clasp, for holding 50 cartes, one in a page ... 3 

Ditto, 6 by 5;^ ditto, for 50 do. do. ... ... 4 

Ditto, 7 by 6 ditto, for 50 do, do. ... ... 5 

Ditto, oblong by 6 <litto, for 100 do., 2 in a page ... 10 

Ditto ditto, 9 by 5-^ ditto, for 100 do. do. ... 12 

Ditto ditto, 9 by G ditto, for 100 do. do. ... ... l.'J 

Ditto, quayto, 11^ by 9| ditto, with two brass clasps for 
holding 200 Cartes, 4 in a jjage, Rs. 15, 24, and ... 32 

m'liist Markers* 


Patent Bronze Revolving Whist Markers, Hand Pattern 1 

* Cream-laid Foolscap* 

Thin Cream-laid Foolscap, per ream ... ... 4 

^pouges. 

Of sizes, per piece, Rs. 1-4,1-12, and ... ... 2 

Porte-.Uoimuis* 


Or Purses, in morocco, with gilt rims and clas[)s, 
0-8, 0-12, 2, and ... * ... ... ... 3 

CLristeiliug Presents. 

Consisting of silver Knife, Fork and Spoon, in morocco 
case, at Rs. 16, 20, 24, and ... ... ... 2S 

Cash Boxes. 

Block Tin Cash Boxes, brass bound, with brass haiidle 
partitions, and lock and key, measuring 
12 by 6| inches and 4^- inches deep ... ... 7 

Ditto, 9^ by inches and 3^ inches deep ... .. 4 

Corkscrews. 


Of various designs, including some of the most recent 
patents, at 0-J2, 1,1-4, 1-8, 1-12, 2-8, 5, and ... 7 

Key Rings. 

Of different patterns and sizes, at 0-4, 0-3,0-5, 0-6, 0-7, 

and a.j ,,, ... ' ... 0 


As. 


0 


8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

0 


4 


0 


4 


4 


0 


8 

0 

0 

8 
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Hs. As. 

Lever Knives. 

Tin Openers;or Sardine Knives, at 0-12, 1-12, and ... 2 0 

Trevelllnff FUislis. 

Or Dram Bottles, covered with brown leather, having 
screw tops and leather slings, to contain 1^ pint ... 11 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 1^ do. .., ... ... 10 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 1 do. ... ... ... 9 0 

Sprits Lamps. 

Glass Sprits Lamps, of size ... ... 1 12 

Water Cange Cocks. ‘ 

5 inch gauge, per set of two ... ... ... 24 0 

Courier Bags. 

Best roan Courier Bags, measuring 8^ by 8 inches, 

with lock and key ... ... ... ... 11 0 

Ditto ditto, 64 by 8^-, ditto ... ... ... 12 0 

Ditto ditto, 94 by 8^, ditto ... ... ... 13 0 

Ditto ditto, 164 by 94 , ditto ... ... ... 14 0 

Ditto ditto, 114 by 10, ditto ... ... ... 15 0 

Ditto ditto, 12 by 104 , ditto ... 16 0 


Steel Ppiit 

William Mitchell’s N and S Steel Pens, in boxes of 

one dozen ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Ditto Q ditto containing a gross ... ... 2 0 

Pic-lVic Baskets. 


For three persons, fitted with the following Articles, 
viz.:—3 Plates, 3 Glasses, 3 pairs of Knives and Forks, 
in a leather roll-up case, 3 Napkins, a large wicker 
covered Bottle, with screw top, Salt and Pepper Box, 
Mustard Pot, and a Sandwich Tin Box, with leather 
straps ... ... ••• ••• ••• 20 0 

For two persons, fitted with the following articles, 
viz. 2 Plates, 2 Glasses, 2 pairs of Knives and 
Forks, in a leather roll-up case, a large wicker covered 
Bottle, with screw top, Salt and Pepper pox, Mustard 
Pot, and a Sandwich Tin Box, with leather strap ... 22 0 
For two persons, fitted with the following articles, 
viz. : ~a large wicker Bottle, 2 Glasses, a Sandwich 
Tin Box, with leather strap ... ... ... 15 0 
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Bs. As. 


, Cig^ar Gfljses, 

Brown leather, pull-oflf Cigar Cases of two sizes, 
Bs* 1*S and ... ... •«. ... ... 

Pig skin, flexible ditto ... 

Ribbed coloured lea(}ier, ditto 

Brown morocco leather, flexible ditto ... ... 

Briar-wood Pipes. 

Straight, Carved, with Amber mouth-piece ... 

Ditto ditto, with horn do., 1-12 and ... 

Carved ditto, with do. do., 1,1-4,1-8,1-12, and ... 

* Gnns and Rifles. 


2 0 . 

1 0 

2 0 

2 12 


2 0 
2 0 
2 0 


Whitworth’s patent 30, inch Sporting Rifles, with appar¬ 
atus in mahogany box, with lock and key ... 400 0 

Terry's patent, Breech-loading, 14-bore, double-barrel 
Shot Gun, in mahogany box, with lock and key ... 350 0 

Terry’s patent, Breech-loading, 40-bore, single-barrel, 

Rifle, in mahogany box, with lock and key... ... 170 0 

Terry’s best, 30-bore, mUitary carbine, with apparatus, in 
oak case, with lock and key ... ... ... 200 0 

Sargant and Son's single-barrel, Hair Trigger Rifle, with 
apparatus complete, in a mahogany box, with lock and 
key... ... ... ^ ... 1 . ... 12o 0 

Razors. 

Plantagenet Guard Razors ... ... ... 6 0 

Dusting Brnshes 

Made of feathers, with wooden handles ... ... L 0 


Game of Steeple Chase. 

Mahogany Board, &c., of sizes, 14, 20, and ... 30 0 

Race Game. 

Mahogany Board, &c., of sizes, 25,40, and.70 0 

Damping Broshes. 

Flat, 3| inch, Camel-hair, Damping Brushes, for Copy¬ 
ing Presses, &c. ... ... . 2 0 

Solid Ink Leads. 


Mordan’s Compressed VS and W Ink, to be used as 
leads for Mordan’s patent pencils, per box containing 
1 dozen 


so I 


• s s 


■ ••i' 


8 0 
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Rs. As. 

Red and Black Sealing Wax. 

Hyde’s best Red and Black Sealing Wax, made ex- 
ressly for tropical climates, As. 6 per stick, or per 
ox containing 16 stick 11b. ... ... ...8 0 

Transpaient Brawing Slates. 

Measuring 3^ inches, with 6 sketches ... ... 0 8 

Ditto 6 by 5 inches, do. 7 do. ... ... 0 10 

Ditto by 7 inches, do. 8 do. ... ... 0 12 

Ditto 8^ by 7 inches, do. 9 do. ... ...10 

Ditto • 10 by 8 inches, do. 12 do. ..1 14 

Ditto 12;^ by 9f inches, do. 20 do. ... ... 2 2 

Inkstands. 

Glass Inkstands, inches square, with brass screw top, 

6 annas each, or per dozen ... ... ... 2 0 

Binoculars. 

From Gebhardt and Rottman & Co., and Marion & Co., 
in moroceo leather and Japanned, of sizes, with 
outer sling case, Rs. 35, 50, 55, and ... ... 60 0 

From Cassella and others, in ditto, Rs. 25, 28, and ... 30 0 

From Ross, in ditto, Rs. 55, 85, 90, 110, and ...140 0 

Stereoscopic and Beading Glasses. 

Smith and Beck’s Stereosco'pic Glasses 
Reading Glasses, Rs. 6, 12, and 

The Ocohiombra. 

Or transparent eye-shade ... ... ... 5 0 

Haiiifold Writers. 

Wedgwood’s large 4to, size morocco, with lock and 
key fitted complete ... ... ... ... 25 0 

——■—Ditto ditto, Foolscap size ^ ... ... 30 0 

Slates. 

School Sloies, 10 by 8 inches, As. 8, per dozen ... 4 0 

Ditto, 13 by 9| inches, As. 10, per dozen ... ... 6 0 

Book Slates, 15 by 10| inches, Rs. 2, per dozen ... IS 0 

New German School Slates, ruled on one side for 
music, in neatly varnished wood-frames, 12 by 9 
inches, As. 12, per dozen ... ... ... 6 0 

-13 by inches, Re. 1, per dozen , 9 0 


... 16 0 
... 25 0 
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Bs. As. 

Faber's Colored Pencils. 

Red and blue, As. 4 each, or per dozen ... ... 2 8 

Faber's Official Pencils. 

Per dozen ... ••• ••• 1 ^ 

Jordan’s Drawing Pencils. 

As. 6 each, or per dozen... ... ... ... 0 3 

Cohen's Drawing Pencils. 

As. 4 each, or per dozen .. ... ... ... 2 8 

Benda’s Brawiuii' Pencils. 

As. 2 each, or per dozen . ... ... ••• 1 4 

• Pen-holders. 


As. 4 each, or per dozen ... ... ... ... 1 8 

Dot Wafers. 

Per box, As. 4, 8 , 12, and ... ... ... 1 0 

Leatlicr Cases for Pencils. 

^^s. 1*“4 and ... ... ... ... 18 

Guard-Books. 

16 by 104 inches, with index ... " ... ... 5 0 

Hill-boards. 

Steam Engine Mill-boards, well seasoned, size 19 by 
23 and 17 by 20 | inches, 1 -I 6 th inch thick, per lb. 

As. 6 , or per inaund ... ... , ... ... 19 0 

Adhesive Ln^j^ Labels.* 

Luggage Labels, adhesive, in books of 24 labels in 

each ... ... ... ... 0 4 

Programme Cards. 

Per Packet of 25 ... ... ... ... 3 0 

f Programme Pencils. 

Per dozen ... ... ... ... 1 8 

Colored Cards. 

6 by 44 inches, per packet of 25 ... .. ... 0 12 

Wafer Seals. 

Brass, with wooden handle ... ... ... 0 8 

Fancy Book-Markers, 

Of sizes and patterns, As. 8, 12, and ... ... 1 0 


I 
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Rs. As. 

Electro-dahanic Hair BiTishes. 

Cbild*s patent. Price reduced to ... .. “...7 8 

Barlier's Crimson Ink. 

For marking linen, per bottle ... ... ... 1 0 

Cheiiiiral Cuiiiiiied Labels. 


Including all the substances usually kept in the prac 
tical Laboratory, ’with the symbols, per set 

Best Liitoiiiolugical Pins. 

Of sizes, per box ... ... ... 

Velvet Sooiiges. 

, J. 

A XiLwAA vAv ••• ••• ••• ••• •• 


0 12 

1 0 

0 10 


Pills, 

Kirby Board & Co.’s royal diamond pins, two sizes, 
per packet of 12 papers of 480 pins eacli. Us. 2-8 

and... ... .. ... ... ... 3 0 


Feeding Bottles. 

Maw’s Fountain Infants’ Feeding Bottle, fitted in case, 
with cleaning brush, tube, teat, and porcelain ca]>- 
sulc ... ... ... ... ... 28 

Ditto ditto, with tube, teat, and porcelain capsule ... 2 8 

Maw’s liidiau Rubber i^ipiiles. 

Flacli ... ... .*• ... .** ... 0 S 

Shaving Bnislies. 

Badger hair. Reduced to Rs. 1-8 and ... ... 2 0 

Hoiiueoiiathic Medicines. 

24 Phials of Globules, put up by Henry Turner & Co., 
in a brass bound mahogany box, with look and key, 
reduced from Rs. 30 and 32 to Rs. 20 and ... 22 0 

Cutlery. 

Pen-Knives, superior Sheffield made. Best Ivory, 
Mother-o’-pearl and Buck-horn handles, 1, 2, 3, and 
4 glades, Ivs. 1—8 to ... ... •« ... 5 0 
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In gilt Frames, unless otherwise described. 

Just Caught, 38J by 27, Ks. 35, cash 28. 

Ordered on'Foreign Service, 33 by 26, Ra. 35, cash 28. 

The Wounded Hound, 40 by 29, Ra. 35, cash 28. 

'I’he Girl I left behind me, 33 by 26, Ra. 35, cash 28. 

The Bashful Lover and the Maiden Coy, 28 by 22, Rs. 30, 
cash 24. 

The Orphan’s Dream, 34 by 25, Rs. 30, cash 24. 

The Emigraut’d Letter, 34 by 25, Rs. 30, cash 24. 

The (jiime-keeper’s Daughter, 33 by 26, Rs. 30, cash 24. 

The First Parting, 30 by 23, lis. 30, cash 24. 

Daddy’s Coming, 32 by 23^, Rs. 28, cash 23. 

The Dawi? of Love, 29 by 22, Rs. 25, cash 20. 

The Soldier’s Horae, 32 by 23, Rs. 30, cash 24. 

The Mother’s Blessing, 28 by 21, Rs. 28', cash 23. 

The Rescue of Margaret of Anjou, 28^ by 23 L Rs«- 28, 
cash 23. 

A Distinguished Member of the Benevolent Society, 36 by 
24 J Rs. 28, cash 23. 

The English Game-keeper, 30 by 22, s. 30, cash 24, 

The Parable of the Lily, 38 by 27, Rs 30, cash 24. 

The Saviour’s Advice to the Rich Man, 38 by 27, Rs. 30, 
cash 24. 

Christ Blessing little Children, 38 by 27, Rs. 30, cash 24. 
Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, 33 by 26, Rs. 30, cash 
24. 

The Outcast of the People, 40 by 29, Rs. 35, cash 27. 


Pharaoh’s Horses, 

The Society of Friends, 

30 by 29*, Rs. 60, cash 55 

30 by 29, j per pair. 

Death of the Stag, 

The Combat, 

42 by 29, 1 
42 by 29, J 

1 Rs. 90, cash 70 
\ per pair. 

The Impending Mate, 
Mated, 

29 by 24, i 
29 by 24, 1 

> Rs. 30, cash 24 
) per pair. 

The Halt, 

^eeding the Horse, 

37iby 29, ] 
37iby 29. i 

1 Ra 56, cash 47 

1 per pair. 

Duet, 

Prison Window, 
r Belles, 

37 by 28^, 

37 by 28; 

33 by 25, 

32 by 24, 

Rs. 35, cash 28. 
Rs. 30, cash 24. 
Rs. 30, cash 24* 
Rs. 20, cash >i 7. 
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The Noble Army of Martyrs Praise Thee, 24 by 20k Hs. 15, 
cash 12. 

Honor thy Father and thy Mother, 24 by 20^, Rs. 15, 
cash 12. 

Ruth in the Fields of Boaz, 28 by 18^, Rs. 28, cash 23. 
Rebekkah sees the Approach of Abraham’s Servant, 28 by 
18|, Rs. 28, cash 23. 


My Chickens for Sale, 24 by 18, 

Maid of the Mill, 24 by 18, 

Wild Honey Suckle, 19]^ by 15, 

The Rose, 194 1®» 

The Forfjet-Me-Not, 174 1^7 

Passion Flower, 17^ by J4, 


{ 


In maple frame, 
Rs. 40, cash 34 
per pair. 


( Rs. 24, cash 20 
\ per pair. 

Rs. 20, cash 17 


X)er pair. 


Emblems of Love, 18 by 14^, Rs, 12, cash 10. 

The Orphans, 28 by 23, lis. 28, cash 24. 

First Lesson in Navigation, 32 by 224, Rs. 26, cash 21. 

The Biter Bit, 29 by 214, Rs. 28, cash 23. 

A Uhip of the old Block, 27 by 214, 28, cash 23. 

hr Successful Deer Stalkers, 30 by 234, 20, cash 17. 

The Sleeping Bloodhound, 26 by 214, Hs. 20, cash 17. 
Liberation of Thomas A. Becket, 27 by 23, Rs. 25, cash 21. 
Page d’Or (colored), 24 by 18, Rs. 20, cash 17. 

Honor thy Father and thy. Mother (colored), 24 by 16, 
Rs. 20. ^ 

The Fairy Well (colored), 26 by 18, Rs. 25, cash 21. 

The Maid of the Mill, 26 by 18, Rs. 25, cash 21. 

Reiue de Champs (cofBred), 23 by 184, Rs. 25, cash 21. 
Garibaldi, 23 by 17, Rs. 15, cash 12. 


The Falconer’s Son, 
The Angler’s Daughter, 

The Water Lily, 

The Stepping Stones, 
The Dew of the Heather, 


17 by 154, f 25 

17 by 154 , t per pair. 


24 by 214 , Rs. 20, cash 17. 

231 by IV, { 


Hopes and Tears, “ The 
Return,” 

Hopes and Fears, 


23 by 17. 

23 by 17,** Home,” I 


Deer Stalker’s Reposing, 28 by 23, Rs. 20, cash 17. 
Sylvia, in maple frame* 24 by 18, Rs. 20, cash 17. 
Guardian Angels, 234 ^7 
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The Installation on the Musnud of His Highness the Nuhoh 
of the Carnatic, 34 by 28, Rs. 50, cash 40. 

The Dussorah Durbar of His Highness the Maharajah of My¬ 
sore, 34 by 28, Rs. 50, cash 40. 

The Nautcli, 30 by 22, Rs. 40, cash 33. 

Waiting for the Deer to rise, 34 by 28, Rs. 50, cash 40. 

The Shot, 34 by 28, Rs. 50, cash 40. 

The Doves, 25 by 18^, Rs. 22, cash 18. 

The Hero and his Horse on the Field ot Waterloo, 23 by 
21, Rs. 15, cash 12. 

On the Thames, 30 by 25, Rs. 20, cash 17. 

Mamma’s Birthday, 24| by 22, Rs. 20, cash 17. 

The Highland Refugees, 28^ by 23, Rs. 26, cash 21. 

Three to one on the Fox, 30 by 25, Rs. 25, cash 20. 

The Peninsular Heroes at the United Service Club, 40 by 29, 
Rs. 60, cash 50. 

The Waterloo Heroes assembled at Apsley House, 40 by 29, 
Rs. 60, cash 60. 

H. H. the Prince Consort, 31 by 22^, Rs. 35, cash 2S. 

Sir William Peel, 31 by 22^, Rs. 35, cash 28. 

The Maid and the Magpie, 36 by 29, lis. 35, cash 2S. 

The Rustic Toilet, 29 by 23, Rs. 25, cash 20. 

The Cover Halt, 39 by 32, Rs. 32, cash 25. 

Favourities, 3 by 29, Rs. 30, casli 2 li. 

The Bible, 34 by 29, Rs. 40, ca^h 32. 

A Piper and pair of Nutcrackers, 31^ by 27, R*?. 28, cash, 
23. . • 

Wellington visiting the Relics of Napoleon, in maple frame, 
33 by 28, Rs. 40, cash 30. # . 

Lord Clyde, in maple frame, 33 by 21, Rs. 25, cash 20. 

Duke of Wellington, in maple frame, 33 by 21, lls. 20, 
cash 17. 

Lord Raglan, in maple frame, 33 by 21, Rs. 20, cash 17. 

Rarl of Elgin, in maple frame, 33 by 21, Rs. 30, cash 21. 

U'he Order of Release, in* maple frame, 31 by 22, Us. 30, 
cash 24. 

iTn Memoriam Lucknow, in maple frame, 35 by 27, Rs. 30, 
cash 24. 

A Dialogue at Waterloo, 47 by 27, Rs. 70, cash 60. 

May Heaven protect You, in maple frame, 30 by 23, 
Rs. 25, cash 20, 

The Horse Fair, in black papier mache frame, 46 by 25, 
Rs. 60, cash 50, * 
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Young Scotland fcolored), in maple frame, 19 by. 15^ Rs». 
10 , cash 9. 

The Prison Window, in maple frame, 32 by ^3, lls. 30, 
cash 24. 

Cromwell restdving to refuse the Crown, 'n maple frame, 
22 by J 7, Rs. 25, cash 20. 

The Mother’s Shadow, in black papier mache frame, 19 by 
18, Rs. 16, cash 13. 

The Scape Goat, in maple frame, 36 by 26, Rs. 40, cash 
30. 

The Prince and Princess Royal of Prussia, in curved bean 
frame, 19 by 18, Rs. 12, cash 10. 

Shoeing the Horse, in maple frame, 36 hy 28, Rs. 25, cash 

20 . ' • 

The Standard Bearer, in maple frame, 39 hy 30, Rs. 25, 
cash 20. 

Tim Shepherd’s Prayer, in hlack ]tapier mache frame, 44 by 
28, Rs. 55, cash 47. 

Happy as a Queen (colored), in green papier niachc frame, 
26 by 19, Re. 20, cash 17. 

a Chromo-Lithograj)h, 24 by 20, Rs. 20, cash 17. 

Tl'lie Lion in Love, 31 by 22, its. 25, cash 20. 

The Death-bed of Wesley, 36 by 30, Rs. 25, cash 20. 

U’he Pen,. Brush, and Chisel, in maple frame, 29 by 29, 
Rs. 45, cash 36. * . 

A Speaking Likeness, 26 by 20, Rs. 21, cash 17. 

Thine Own, in gilt papier mache frame, 28 by Ra. 25, 
cash 20. 

A Morning M'alk, in gilt papier mache frame, 28 by 21, 
Rs. 25, cash 20. 

The Stream of Life, 30 by 27, Rs- 2S, cash 24. 

Nobody ax’d Yon, Sir, She said, 31 by 22, Rs. 25, cash 

21 . , ^ ■ 

Otter and Salmon, in maple frame, 38 by 27, Rs. 35, cask 

28 L 

Rev.* Daniel Wilson, in black papier mache frame, 21 by 17, ^ 
Rs. 18, cash 15. 

General Havelock, in black papier macho frame, 22 by 
Rs. 18, cash 15. 

Rev. Dr. Summer, in maple frame, 20 liy 20, Rs. 18, cash 

15 . ■ * 

Lord Macaulay, in maple frame, 20 by L, Rs. 18, cash 

|5. 
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Tbe Alms Deeds of Dorcas, in papier macbe frame, 29 by 
22 , Rs. 28, cash 20. * 

Goody Two Aihoes, in curved wood frame, 27 % 22, lls. 20, 
cash 17. , 

Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, 4 b papier mache frame, 
27 by 18, Rs. 30, cash 23 per pair. * 

The Inundation, in gilt paper mache, 38 by 34, Rs. 25, cash 

20 . 

The Sentinel, in maple wood frame, 29 by 26, Us. 20, 
cash 15. 








